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INTRODUCTION, 


In commencing a work like the present, designed to promote 
a spirit of ardent and judicious inquiry in the wide field of Bib- 
lical literature, the Editor supposes he cannot render a more ac- 
ceptable service to the great body of his readers, than to lay be- 
fore them some information on the subject of theological educa- 
tion and the general character of the clergy in Germany. The 
history of that country for several centuries is an object of in- 
tense interest to the theologian, as well as to the politician. That 
assemblage of nations comprised under the general name of Ger- 
many, has long been, what it still is, a people of comparatively 
little practical energy, but of vast intellectual exertion. Brok- 
en up into a multitude of larger or of petty states, without a 
capital to serve as a centre of laws or of religious effort, and 
living under governments essentially despotic, their moral and 
mental energies have had no outlet in the ordinary channels 
of civil life and practical utility, which exist under free gov- 
ernments ; and have therefore been able to display themselves 
only in the walks of literature and theoretical science. But in 
all that regards intellectual labour and intellectual excitement, 
and in all that serves as sustenance to these, the Germans fall at 
least behind no other people; in many things they have been far 
in advance of all other nations. The art of printing, with all its 
mighty results, owes its birth to Germany. Here too was en- 


gendered that spark, which kindled and spread with the rapidity 
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of lightning over northern Europe, and produced at length the 
clear and steady light of the Reformation. 

It is singular to remark, however, that in all the fierce discus- 
sions of the time relative to religious liberty, which formed the very 
basis of the Reformation, and in the violent rejection of the papal 
authority in matters of faith and religious praetice, there was no 
direct or at least no efficient application of the same principles to 
civil rights. 'The governments continued as despotic as before ; 
and the question of any possible political reform does not seem to 
have been seriously agitated. But in England, the more practi- 
cal tendency of the people produced, in time, the natural results 
of a struggle for liberty of any kind. The same principles and 
reasonings that led men to burst the shackles which ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny had imposed on them for ages, led them also to call 
in question the validity of that civil tyranny, by which they were 
deprived of their natural rights. It is thus that the Reformation 
in Germany, operating also upon England, and there extended 
to the kindred question of political liberty, may be regarded as 
the great ultimate cause, which led to the settlement of this 
western world. It is the great principle of liberty of thought, 
suggested to the mind of the Monk of Wittemberg, and by him 
spread out before the world,—and in England coupled with the 
great kindred principle of liberty of action—that bas lain at 
the foundation of all the mighty movements of succeeding cen- 
turies. If it were right to refer to a single individual that which 
was but the expression of the spirit of an age, we might thus as- 
cribe to Luther not only the Reformation in Germany and Eng- 
land, but also regard his exertions as the germ, from which have 
sprung all the great political events that have since astonished 
and convulsed the world; the revolutions of England and of 
France ; and with happier results, the foundation of a new em- 
pire in a new hemisphere ; with the revolution by which this last 
threw off the pressure of a foreign yoke, and founded, on a basis 
unknown in history, institutions of freedom which will bear the 
test of experience, so long as virtue and intelligence shall be the 
characteristics of the people ; but which, it requires not the pow- 
er of prophetic vision to foresee, will be surely swept away, when- 
ever ignorance and irreligion shall become predominant in the 
land. 

The light of the Reformation has not yet departed from Ger- 
many ; although its glory has been obscured in these latter days, 
by urging to an extreme the fundamental principles on which it 
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proceeded. The Reformers, with all their zeal for liberty of 
thinking and freedom of investigation, never had a thought of 
subjecting the form and matter of revelation to the decisions of 
human reason. With them the Bible was THE ONLY AND SUF- 
FICIENT RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. ‘lheir reason acknow- 
ledged its authority as paramount to all other, and yielded with 
reverent submission to the guidance of its holy precepts. In 
modern times, men whose hearts have been opposed to the 
truths of revelation, have carried their freedom of investigation 
to the extreme of calling in question and denying, not only the 
fact of an actual revelation, but also the possibility of one at 
any time and in any circumstances. The reason of man has 
been proclaimed the source and the interpreter of all relig- 
ion; the Scriptures declared to be the production of merely hu- 
man wisdom ; and all systems of faith and practice deduced 
from their pages, denounced as the imposition of a crafty priest- 
hood upon the ignorant and credulous. All this however is no- 
thing more than had already taken place, and with still greater 
virulence, in other nations; especially in England and France. 
The difference is, that in the latter countries these enemies of re- 
velation were not enrolled under the banners of the church ; they 
attacked her as open adversaries ; while in Germany the poison 
has spread through the body of the church itself; and those who 
have solemnly bound themselves to make the Bible their only 
rule of faith and practice, have been among the first to discard 
its authority and contest its doctrines. The rationalism of Ger- 
many is the deism of England. ‘The latter was professed by a 
few ; the former has spread among the many ; and its advocates, 
by pressing their consistency to its ultimate results, have already 
produced a reacticn, which promises, by the blessing of God, in 
time to bring back the German churches to the faith and prac- 
tice of the Gospel, as exhibited in the principles of the Re- 
formation. 

To an American who goes to reside for a time in Germany, 
the object of the greatest interest is not to study human nature 
in a different hemisphere, for that is every where much the 
same. It is not to observe manners and customs unlike those of 
his own land, for the novelty of these soon wears away, and they 
cease to make an impression on his mind. But it is rather to 
trace the developments of national character and feeling, as act- 
ing upon, or as affected by, their forms of religious faith and 
practice ; it is especially the fact, that he is treading on histori- 
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cal ground. We as a nation have no antiquity, and no history, 
except of recent date; and our very spirit of change and im- 
provement prevents us from preserving that which is old, merely 
for the sake of its antiquity. But in Germany all is different. 
There a love of antiquity predominates in external things, although 
discarded in regard to intellectual matters ; and centuries seem 
there to be less remote from one another, than we have here been 
accustomed to conceive them. ‘The period of the Reformation 
seems hardly separated from the present time. The names of Lu- 
ther and Melancthon are as familiar in the mouths of the people, 
as with us those of Washington and Franklin ; and the great Refor- 
mer is regarded with the same sort of filial veneration, as is our 
great champion of civil liberty. You pass through the small city 
of Eisleben, and visit his father’s house. An inscription above 
the door announces that this was the birth place of Luther. A 
school for poor children is now kept in the house, the master of 
which shews you around, and explains to you the relics they 
have collected in the room where the Reformer was born. At 
Wittemberg you visit his cell in the old convent, now the loca- 
tion of a theological seminary ; you see there the table, the huge 
stove, the seat in the window, just as when occupied by Luther 
in the beginning of his career ; and it requires no great stretch 
of imagination to behold him and Melancthon, engaged in discus- 
sions which they little expected were to agitate the world. You 
enter the ancient church by the door on which Luther posted up 
his celebrated theses ; within, the two friends lie entombed over 
against each other in front of the pulpit, and their portraits hang 
upon the walls. You go to the spot where Luther publicly 
burned the pope’s bull, and thus cut off all hope of reconcilia- 
tion; you walk the streets of the city; and all now remains as 
it was then. The persons and the generation are gone; but 
their place, and their houses, and their streets, and all the ob- 
jects by which they were surrounded, are still before you, and 
are now presented to your eyes, just as once they met their 
view. In such circumstances it is almost with a painful feeling, 
that you wake as it were from a dream, and call to mind, that 
all this refers back to a hundred years before the earliest settle- 
ment of your native land. ‘The ruined castles and massy church- 
es which one every where sees, are monuments of still earlier 
ages; and are associated with the history and the legends of a 
thousand years. The past and the present here take hold of 
each other; and the ages that lie between them seem annihilat- 
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ed. This feeling, it is true, is carried to a still higher degree of 
solemnity and sublimity at Rome ; where the monuments of an- 
cient grandeur seem like the relics of another world. 

The Germans, in their love of antiquity, are also eminently 
lovers of history. ‘They require for every opinion and every 
doctrine, not only the proofs of reason and Scripture, but also 
the historical proof. ‘They thus make history what it really is, 
the record of the experience of past ages; and they are slow to 
give credit to that which has not been tested by this experience. 
In this way the history of the church has become to them one 
of the prime elements of the study of theology ; and without this, 
one would no more be accounted an accomplished theologian, 
than he would be without a knowledge of the-original languages 
of the Bible. One part of this history, viz. Dogmengeschichte, 
the history of doctrinal theology, or of the rise and development 
of the doctrines which are and have been current within the pale 
of the church, is almost peculiar to Germany. It cannot be de- 
nied that this is a department of very great importance ; or that 
a doctrine or system of doctrines will ordinarily be better under- 
stood, if we know the occasion of their rise, the circumstances 
and character of those by whom they were first advanced, the 
discussions and contests they have undergone, the various modi- 
fications they may have received,—in short, all the _ histori- 
cal facts and events connected with them, through the influence 
of which they have assumed the shape in which they are now 
presented to us. This subject has usually been treated of in 
Germany as a branch of ecclesiastical history in general ; though 
several works of merit have appeared, devoted to the separate 
and more detailed consideration of it.* 

As a suitable transition to the more immediate object of the 
present article, it may be observed, that the universities of Ger- 
many are also intimately connected with the history and antiqui- 
ties of the country. Of those which still exist, the following 
were founded before the Reformation, viz. Prague in 1348, Vi- 
enna 1365, Heidelberg 1386, Leipsic 1409, Rostock 1419, 


* The best history of doctrinal theology is found in Nreanper, °Allgemeine 
Geschichte der christl. Religion u. Kirche, Hamb. 1826 ff—The best separate 
works are, Minscner, °Handbuch der christl. Dogmengeschichte, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Marburg 1304—18. A short outline of this work for the use of lectures 
(°Marb. 1812), has been translated by Dr Murdock, NewHaven, 1830.—-Av- 
custt, °Lehrbuch der christl. Dogmen resch. Leips. 1820. 3d ed.—Brrtnoipr, 
Handbuch der Dogmengesch. 2 vols. “HAtangea, 1822. 
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Greifswalde 1456, Freiburg 1457, Tubingen 1477, Wittemberg 
1502. This last, which in the first twenty years of its existence 
became to its immortal honour the cradle of the Reformation, 
was in 1815 transferred to Halle and united with the younger 
university of that place. ‘This was done by the Prussian govern- 
ment on very sufficient grounds, after the union of that part of 
Saxony with Prussia ; but it was done greatly against the wishes 
and the will of the people at large, to whom that spot had be- 
come consecrated in history. ‘To quiet the people of Wittem- 
berg, a theological seminary was established there in place of the 
university, in which young men who have finished their univer- 
sity course, may still pursue their studies. ‘There is here free 
provision for twenty two pupils; and the number of those who 
support themselves is not limited. ‘Two of the old professors of 
the university, Schleusner and Nitzsch, were left here to sleep 
out the remainder of their lives; while the general superinten- 
dence and instruction is entrusted to Heubner, a learned and 
pious man. ‘The seminary however is little frequented.—In all 
the universities above-mentioned, the rights and privileges, the 
organization, the modes of teaching, indeed the whole external 
character of the institutions, have come down from a period an- 
terior to the Reformation, except so far as they were necessari- 
ly modified by the changes which then took place. Throughout 
protestant Germany, the system of university education is in its 
leading features one and the same. It is the result of the experi- 
ence of several genturies, and is now so interwoven with the 
character and principles, with the affections and prejudices of the 
people, that a change would be in a measure impossible. 

In preparing an article on the state of theological education in 
Germany, it was the first intention of the writer to incorporate in 
it a cursory notice of the universities of that country, so far only 
as they have a direct influence on this branch of education. As 
however these institutions constitute in themselves a subject of 
great importance, and also of great interest to the literary men 
and students of our own country, and have moreover so much 
connexion with and bearing upon theological learning and litera- 
ture; it has been thought best to treat of them under a distinct 
head ; and thus divide the article into two parts, one of which 
may serve as a species of introduction to the other. Our atten- 
tion will be chiefly confined to the universities of protestant 
Germany. 
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Part I. German UNIVERSITIES. 


It is natural and it has been customary for us, to compare the 
universities of foreign countries with the seminaries which bear 
that name and with the colleges of our own land; and to derive 
our notions of the former in a great measure from our acquain- 
tance with the latter. In regard to the universities of Germany, 
however, such a course must lead to false conclusions; since 
there is scarcely a point of resemblance between those institu- 
tions and the universities or colleges of the United States. A 
German university is essentially a professional school, or rather 
an assemblage of such schools, comprising the four faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy ; the latter of which 
corresponds to what is elsewhere called the faculty of letters and 
science, and embraces every thing not strictly comprehended 
in some one of the other three. ‘Those students who attend 
lectures in the first three faculties, do it merely as a course of 
professional study, and with direct reference to the professional 
occupations of their future lives. ‘Those who attend in the phi- 
losophical faculty, are mostly such as are preparing themselves 
to become professors in the universities, or teachers in the clas- 
sical or other schools ; or they are qualifying themselves for the 
general pursuits of literature and science ; or they are such as are 
chiefly attending to professional studies in one of the first three fac- 
ulties, but wish at the same time to make themselves acquainted 
with other branches of learning. Hence the different faculties 
correspond precisely to our professional seminaries and schools ; 
so that could we consent to bring together into one place one of 
our theological seminaries, a law school, and a medical school ; 
unite the libraries and the advantages of all ; and add a faculty 
of letters and science ; the result would be a university entirely 
on the German plan. Whether such a course would be advisa- 
ble or practicable in the present state of our country, is a ques- 
tion often asked in this time of excitement on the subject of ed- 
ucation ; but to answer it properly is a matter of no little difficul- 
ty. In the course of these remarks, we hope to lay before the 
reader some facts and suggestions which may enable him, in 
some degree, to form his own judgement on this question. At 
present, the only advances towards such a plan in our country 
are exhibited at Cambridge and New Haven; where however 
not more than two of the faculties, in the proper sense of that 
word, have gone into complete operation. 
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The universities of Germany were all founded by the govern- 
ments of the countries in which they are respectively situated ; 
but up to the time of the Reformation all such foundations, with 
their rights and privileges, had to receive the confirmation of the 
popes. That of Wittemberg in 1502 was the first that was con- 
firmed by the emperor of Germany, and not by the pope; al- 
though the assent of the latter was afterwards applied for. ‘That 
of Marburg in 1525 was at first confirmed by neither pope nor 
emperor; but received afterwards the sanction of the latter. Af- 
ter the Reformation, all new universities were confirmed by the 
emperors in the rights and privileges granted to them by their 
own sovereigns. ‘The last which received this sanction was 
that of Gottingen in 1734. Erlangen, founded in 1743, ap- 
pears not to have received it. From that time till the dissolu- 
tion of the German empire in 1806, no new university was 
established. ‘Those which have been since founded, as Ber- 
lin, Bonn, and Munich, exist of course only by the will of 
their own sovereigns; than which there is at present no higher 
authority. 

At the present day, all the universities are immediately and en- 
tirely dependent on the respective governments within whose 
bounds they fall. All the proiessors and instructors of every kind 
are appointed, and generally speaking their salaries paid, direct- 
ly by the government; which supports also or directs the whole 
expense of the university, of the erection and repair of buildings,* 
of the increase of the library and scientific collections, etc. ‘The 
writer has not sufficient information to enable him to state with 
precision, what sums are annually appropriated to the support of 
the several universities, nor even of the larger ones. He only 
knows that the Prussian government pays annually, on account of 
each of the universities of Halle and Bonn, the sum of 80,000 
rix dollars, which is equal to about $56,000. The government 
of Wiirtemburg appropriates annually to the university of Tu- 
bingen the sum of 80,000 florins, or about $33,600. ‘This is 
exclusive of the expense of a particular institution in the univer- 
sity (to be described hereafter), for the support of protestant and 





* It has been often said that German universities have no buildings. This 
is true in one sense, and notin another. All have a building for a library 
and for scientific collections ; some have one with lecture rooms; others 
have hospitals; and all havea riding school. But it is universally true 
that there are no buildings for the accommodation of students, who every- 
where live in hired rooms, and mostly in private houses. 
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catholic theological students; the annual cost of which is from 
90,000 to 100,000 florins, or from $37,800 to $42,000.—The 
universities do not exist as independent associations under charters 
granted by the governments; but stand immediately under their 
control ; are regulated by them; and may at any moment be 
abolished by a decree of the same power, which called them in- 
to existence. 

The professors are of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. 
They are all appointed alike, but differ in rank. The ordi- 
nary professors, strictly speaking, constitute the faculty; they 
are members of the academical senate, and thus have a voice 
in the government of the university; they have a dean of the 
faculty, who is always chosen by and from themselves. When 
appointed, the ordinary professors may enter immediately on their 
duties without inauguration; but in order to enjoy all the rights 
and immunities of their office, and especially to be eligible as 
dean of the faculty, they must first hold a public disputation in 
Latin pro loco obtinendo. ‘The professors extraordinary are 
simply teachers, and have no further duties nor privileges. Be- 
sides these there is another class of private instructors, priva- 
tim docentes, composed of young men who have taken the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, (equivalent to our Master of Arts,) 
and have then permission to read lectures and give private in- 
struction in the universities:—The regular salaries of the ordi- 
nary professors vary according to circumstances from 500 to 2000 
rix dollars ($350 to $1400), and rarely exceed the latter sum. 
The professors extraordinary seldom receive more than 500 rix 
dollars; often not more than 100; and the instances are not 
rare, where a man is at first glad to receive merely the title, with- 
out any salary whatever. ‘The private teachers also have no 
salary. All the professors and instructors receive fees from the 
students for their private courses of lectures; which however, 
except in extraordinary cases, do not amount to any considerable 
sum. 

This class of private teachers is the nursery in which all fu- 
ture professors are trained ; where they are seen just budding 
into life; and whence, if they flourish with a vigorous and 
healthy growth, they are soon transplanted to a maturer soil. If 
a young man distinguishes himself in this situation, he is very 
soon promoted to be a professor extraordinary. The govern- 
ments have here an opportunity to judge of the qualifications 
of candidates for literary stations ; and of selecting and secur- 
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ing the services of the best men; and to a young man of real 
promise, they are usually not slow in holding out a reward. A 
young man of talent and promise came to Halle in 1827 as a 
private instructor in the department of history; in 1828 he was 
made professor extraordinary ; and in 1829 advanced to the 
rank of ordinary professor; and such instances are not uncom- 
mon. ‘The extraordinary professorship again is regarded as a 
stepping stone to the ordinary one. It gives a young mana 
certain rank and standing in the university ; he no longer reads 
lectures merely on sufferance; he has at least a permanent 
place ; has enjoyed thefnotice of government ; and is sure, if he 
continues to distinguish himself, of being further promoted. ‘This 
however does not always take place of course. It is not unfre- 
quent that a young man starts well in the beginning, who after- 
wards sits down satisfied"with his present attainments, and makes 
no further progress. In such a case, his promotion is at an end, 
so far as the merits of the individual are concerned; for here, 
as elsewhere, importunity and favoritism often produce results, 
at which the public, who judge the question on its merits, are 
astonished. At Halle were two extraordinary professors of the- 
ology of about seventy years of age, who had held that station 
during the greater part of their lives; in 1829 one of them was 
made ordinarius ; while the other remains as before. Private 
teachers are also sometimes found of the age of forty or fifty 
years; but they are usually such as have not had interest en- 
ough with the government to rise in spite of mediocrity.—In 
some instances literary men, with the permission of the govern- 
ment, give courses of lectures at the universities, and receive 
fees, without being attached to the institution in any other way, 
than as privatim docentes. ‘Thus the historian Niebuhr, in his 
character of member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, reads 
lectures at Bonn; and at Halle a former major general was lec- 
turing on military history and tactics. 

From this arrangement of the instructors into different classes, 
and the practice of admitting young men of the requisite quali- 
fications to teach at pleasure in the universities, arise two impor- 
tant benefits, which are as yet unknown in the institutions of our 
own country. The first is, that a number of persons are thus 
always in training, either as private teachers or as professors ex- 
traordinary, in the different departments of literature and science, 
out of whom the higher professorships, when they become va- 
cant, may be at once supplied. hen therefore an ordinary 
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professor dies, or removes to another sphere, the question is not, 
as with us, where a successor may be found ; but the difficulty 
lies in selecting the best out of the many candidates, who are al- 
ready well qualified for the office. In this country we are com- 
pelled to choose, not the man who is already qualified, but him 
who, under all the circumstances, will probably be best able to 
qualify himself for the office, after he shall have been appointed. 
The consequence is, that a man of eminence in some public call- 
ing is for that reason often chosen to a professorship, with the 
duties of which he is wholly unacquainted. He must therefore 
first spend some years in obtaining himself that knowledge, which 
as a professor he is required to teach to others. In this respect 
the evil is entirely remedied in Germany ; but neither there nor 
any where is it possible to supply at once, and in all respects, the 
places of the more distinguished teachers. Many a man in the 
course of a long and active life acquires a stock of information 
and of influence, the loss of which can never be supplied. A 
younger man may indeed have all the learning and talent that is 
requisite to render him as good a lecturer and instructor ; but 
he cannot as yet have the experience nor the reputation of his 
predecessor ; and very probably may never be able to reach an 
equal standing. None of the successors of Newton have ever 
enjoyed the same reputation; although, as teachers, they may 
perhaps have been superior to him. As a Hebrew scholar the 
place of Gesenius could not well be supplied ; while as instruc- 
tors, there are many whose teaching might be equally valuable. 

The other benefit of this arrangement is, that it holds out the 
strongest incitements to diligence on the part of the instructors. 
To a young man just entering upon his career, it is obviously 
important to bring his whole strength to the work, in order to 
acquire a reputation which may authorize the expectation of pro- 
motion. He has the direct motive of profit, and the not much 
less direct one of hope, to stimulate his exertions. He knows 
besides that there are others before him in the race, actuated 
by the same motives, and also by the fear of being outstripped. 
The extraordinary professor stands in a similar predicament ; 
he has the same motives to exertion; the same goal before 
him; and has moreover ardent competitors behind him. The 
ordinary professor has indeed reached the summit of his ambition ; 
but he knows that if he relaxes his efforts, the fruits of all his 
labour will be carried off by others, and he thus lose in a measure 
his influence and emoluments. This system has now been long 
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in operation ; and the general effect of it has been highly bene- 
ficial. It is not to be denied, however, that the spirit of rivalry 
which in this way is so liable to be awakened, has often led to 
deplorable results in respect to the harmony and mutual good feel- 
ing among the instructors of a university; and that the desire of 
distinction, which the system doubtless tends to foster, has some- 
times taken a wrong direction, and sought its object in novelty and 
strangeness, rather than in the power of tracing and developing 
the character and relations of truths already known, and thus ex- 
tending the boundaries of science in a sure and legitimate meth- 
od. But these are the incidental results of the system, and 
not the system itself, nor its proposed consequences. They are 
the friction of the machine, and if you please inevitable to it; 
they tend to weaken its power, but do not destroy its value. In 
the most powerful of all machines, the steam engine, there is a 
constant tendency to occasion the most disastrous results ; and 
such accidents are in our day by no means uncommon ; yet no 
one ever had a thought of abandoning, on this account, the use 
of this important invention. It is even so in regard to moral 
power. It is impossible to adopt any system, which shall ope- 
rate upon the minds of men and urge them on to persevering ef- 
fort, in which there will not be room and opportunity, and even 
inducement, for the passions and prejudices cf worldly men to 
display themselves.—In passing it may be remarked, that in the 
various theological faculties with which the writer has been ac- 
quainted, there has been no interruption of harmony and friend- 
ly intercourse, in consequence of any thing arising out of the 
system of things above referred to. On the contrary, it is not at 
all unfrequent in this and in the other faculties, for the elder pro- 
fessors to patronize younger men in the same department, and 
even to exert their own influence with the government, in order 
to bring about their more speedy promotion. 

The lectures delivered by the instructors are of three kinds, 
and are given publice, privatim, et privatissime. The first or 
public lectures are given only by professors ; and constitute nom- 
inally that course of instruction, for which they receive salaries 
from government. Originally this was actually the case, and all 
regular instruction at the universities was free ; as it still is in the 
College de France and other public schools of Paris. In pro- 
cess of time, however, it was found more profitable to give pri- 
vate courses, for which a small fee was charged ; and it has now 
come to the point, that no professor reads more than one public 
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course, and that usually consisting of only one lecture in each 
week. The object is, to give as little free instruction as will 
comport with the tenor of their appointments. ‘The second 
class, or private lectures, are those which have thus been intro- 
duced. ‘They are precisely similar in their nature to the public 
ones, and delivered in the same place, and often to the same 
hearers. The only difference is, that for these each student 
pays a small fee; and the professor consequently endeavours to 
make these courses more interesting and instructive. ‘The cours- 
es continue nominally six months ; the year being divided into two 
terms or semesters, with a vacation of five or six weeks in the 
spring and autumn. Most of the professors give two courses of pri- 
vate lectures in each term, and sometimes three. In some of the 
courses lectures are delivered six times.a week ; in others four ; 
and sometimes, though rarely, only twice. The fees paid by the 
students are small; for a course of theological lectures never 
more than one Frederic d’or, or about four dollars. In some 
instances a professor of law receives double fees; and even 
much more than this is paid for some courses of medical lec- 
tures. In the larger universities, as Berlin and Gottingen, where 
things are done more genteelly, these payments must always be 
made in gold. In Halle they may be made in any species of 
money ; and the price of a course is graduated according to the 
number of lectures in a week. The private teachers receive 
the same fees as the professors ; and for the sake of popularity 
usually give also a course of public lectures, although this is not 
a necessary part of their duties.—The instruction which is given 
privatissime, consists simply in private lessons. 

The number of hearers whom a lecturer can draw together, 
depends upon the nature of his subject and his reputation. It 
depends also upon the general number of the students who fre- 
quent that particular university ; although this again is in some 
degree dependent upon the celebrity of the professor, or rather 
the professors. If these have a high reputation, the university 
will generally not want for students. Sometimes also an indi- 
vidual professor makes an important improvement in some 
branch of science or literature, and creates a new era in regard 
to it. In such cases a new impulse is given to that particular 
study ; students are attracted to his university ; and his lecture 
room is crowded. Gesenius may be quoted as an instance of 
this in respect to Hebrew literature. In the winter of 1829-30 
the writer attended his course on Genesis, which he reads every 
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two years. At the opening of the course he took occasion to 
remark, that he was then about to read it for the tenth time; 
and adverted to the very great progress made in this branch of 
study, and the very great interest taken in it now, compared 
with twenty years ago. At that time he commenced the same 
course with fourteen hearers; he was now addressing five hun- 
dred. He added, that he had then felt quite satisfied even with 
that comparatively small number ; inasmuch as a previous course 
on the same book, by Professor Vater, had been attended by on- 
ly three. ‘The great influx of theological students to Halle had 
thus been occasioned by the influence of his name. In like 
manner, the reputation of a particular faculty often draws to a 
university a larger number of students in that department. ‘Thus 
the faculty of law at Gottingen has enjoyed a high reputation, 
and has attracted young men from every part of Germany. At 
present all the faculties in the university of Berlin are filled 
with some of the most distinguished men of Germany ; and the 
consequence is a larger concourse of students, than has ever 
been known at any other protestant institution.—The lecture 
room of Gesenius is probably better filled than any other in Ger- 
many. Neander in Berlin had usually from three to four hun- 
dred in his exegetical course on the New Testament; in his 
other courses fewer. The younger Eichhorn, the jurist, in Got- 
tingen, had about three hundred ; and was considered the most 

pular lecturer on law in the country. He has since retired. 
is father, the orientalist, had ordinarily from ninety to a hun- 
dred hearers. Wegscheider and Thilo of Halle have each about 
three hundred. 'These are some of the more popular lecturers ; 
with others the number varies according, to circumstances, and 
is not unfrequently less than ten.* 

As a general fact, the professors deliver their lectures at 
their own houses. The recent universities of Berlin and Bonn oc- 
cupy former palaces, and have ample room for all necessary lec- 
ture rooms, as well as for the public collections. In Halle also 
the university has one large lecture room, which is occupied 
by the theological professors in succession. But in Gottingen 
and at most of the other universities, each professor has to provide 
his own auditorium, and the accommodations for sitting and 
writing are commonly of the rudest kind. It is not unusu- 


* In the College de France and the Ecole des langues orientales at Paris, 
De Sacy and the other professors of languages rarely, if ever, have more 
than from ten to fifteen pupils. 
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al for the students to have to hurry from one lecture to anoth- 
er, at the distance perhaps of half a mile. ‘To accommodate 
them in this respect, the professor does not commence until five 
or ten minutes, as the case may be, after the hour has struck. 
In Berlin, although this reason does not exist, the lectures uni- 
formly do not commence until a quarter after the hour, and are 
broken off punctually at the striking of the clock. ‘They thus 
actually occupy only three quarters of an hour; although a full 
hour is the legitimate and usual time. 

The students, before entering the university, are required to 
have passed through a regular course of preparatory study at the 
gymnasva or public classical schools. At these schools, boys are 
taken at the age of from eight to twelve; and are trained in a 
thorough course of classical study. They are taught, not only to 
read the Greek and Latin with fluency, but also to write them. 
They are moreover accustomed to speak the latter language 
with ease, and in the latter part of their course to hold all their 
exercises in it. ‘This is one of the great secrets of the advantage 
of classical study as the foundation of a liberal education ; and 
this circumstance goes far to account for the fact, why the early 
study of these languages is so much more highly prized in Eu- 
rope, than with us. Here they are but partially studied ; they 
are learned solely by the eye, and not by the ear. The Amer- 
ican student is taught merely to connect the idea with the word 
which he sees before him, and not to connect the word with the 
idea. For example, if a boy be asked what is the Greek word 
for water, it is at least an even chance that he will not be able 
to answer the question ; but if at another time you place before 
his eyes the word ido, he immediately recals the idea of water, 
because this idea has been already associated in his mind with 
this word. He could not answer in the first case, because the 
word was not in the same manner associated with the idea. 
Now this double power is necessary, in order to the thorough: 
or even tolerable acquisition of any language. The one part of 
it we learn from reading ; the other part alone enables us to 
write and speak another tongue with fluency and ease. It is 
obvious that in regard to the discipline of the youthful mind, the 
latter part of the process is far more important than the former. 
But in our own country, this part is comparatively speaking, en- 
tirely neglected ; and the student is taught only to recal the 
meaning of words as he sees them on paper. In the public 
schools of the old world, both parts of the process are carried on 
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together, and in the most thorough manner ; and the result is a 
deep and solid foundation, on which to raise the future super- 
structure of education. : 

The consequence of all this is, that the German students on 
leaving the gymnagia for the universities are, as to philology and 
classical literature, far in advance of American students at the end 
of their college course. But in acquaintance with mathematics, 
the belleslettres, and in general practical information, the former 
are inferior to the latter. But they have acquired a method and 
habit of study, and a discipline of the mind, which enable them 
to enter upon the university course with well directed ardour 
and a sure prospect of success. Here they can spread out their 
inquiries to any extent; and besides their regular professional 
studies, may and often do attend courses of lectures on classical 
or modern literature, history, the natural sciences, etc. As a 
general fact, however, both with regard to students and literary 
men, there is a mu greater division of labour among them than 
with us. Every ofe endeavors to make himself master of his 
own particular department ; but has in other departments and 
on other subjects less general knowledge than is common with us. 
One grand result of the whole process of education is, that what 
they learn, they learn thoroughly, and have always at command. 
In matters of learning they are ready men, as well as profound 
scholars. 

The students on entering the university from the gymnasia, 
pass from a state of discipline and close supervision to a state of 
entire freedom. Having once chosen their profession, they may 
attend what lectures they please, and as few as they please ; 
they may live where they please, and do what they please. The 
university exercises no authority over them whatever, so long 
as they are not guilty of open misconduct. These are circum- 
stances which may serve to account for that wild spirit of insub- 
ordination and visionary liberty, which has been represented as 
so prevalent among the students of Germany. Prevalent it un- 
doubtedly has been and is still; but probably in a much less de- 
gree than has generally been supposed. The riots, and du- 
els, and renowning, all the noise and folly and crime, are con- 
fined to a few in comparison with the great body of the students, 
who are engaged in a course of silent, persevering study. ‘The 
noise and bustle of these few have struck foreigners as a pe- 
culiar feature of the German students, and have therefore 
been fully and frequently described ; while the more noiseless 
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course of the many has escaped their observation. The circum- 
stances above mentioned have operated more conspicuously in 
the smaller university cities, such as Jena, Gottingen, etc. where 
the students, feeling their importance in respect to the inhab- 
itants, have assumed a greater license, and have been at the 
same time unrestrained by the force of public opinion. ‘The 
modern plan of locating universities in large cities, has been em- 
inently successful in abolishing this spirit. The students in 
Berlin, for instance, are lost in the crowd of population ; and 
could not as a body indulge in any of the freaks which are com- 
mon at other universities, without being borne down by the ridi- 
cule of the surrounding multitudes. 

The students, as has been already said, attend what courses 
of lectures they please. ‘There are however certain professional 
courses which they must have attended, in order to be after- 
wards admitted to an examination. In theology for instance a 
man must have heard lectures in all the departments of ex- 
egesis, Dogmatik or doctrinal theology, ecclesiastical history, 
and Homiletik or practical theology. ‘These are significantly 
called Brodcollegia ; because a man’s future bread depends on 
his having heard them. In Berlin there is also a regulation, that 
the students in theology shall attend the courses in a certain or- 
der; inasmuch as it was found, that they often attended the 
practical lectures, before they were acquainted with either ex- 
egetical or systematic theology. Very often too the students in 
general attend the lectures of a particular professor from fash- 
ion, rather than from any choice. Not adabieeiady there are 
lecturers in the philosophical department, who draw crowded 
audiences out of all the other faculties. This is the case with 
Ritter of Berlin, the celebrated geographer, a man of piety and 
genuine simplicity of character, as well as of profound learning 
in his departnient. The lectures of Béckh on Greek antiquities 
are also attended by all classes of hearers. In like manner it is 
fashionable to attend the courses of Blumenbach at Gottingen. 
The fashion however often varies from year to year, and in re- 
gard to the different courses of the same professors. 

As a general rule, all the students not only take notes of the 
lectures, but mostly write them out in full. ‘The professor often 
spends a part of the time in regular dictation, which is written 
down by all; while between the paragraphs he gives extempore 
illustrations, which are also seized and written down by many. 
It is exceedingly rare to see a student in the lecture room with- 
3 
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out his writing materials in busy use. These are very simple ; 
consisting of a small portfolio or Mappe in which he carries his 
pens and paper, and a small turned inkstand of horn, with a 
cover that screws on, and a small sharp spike on the bottom 
by which it is stuck fast upon the bench or writing table before 
him. They are exceedingly punctual; and the few minutes 
previous to the entrance of the professor, are usuully devoted to 
mending their pens and putting their papers in order. This is 
accompanied by a general whistling and buz of conversation. 
The moment the professor enters all is hushed ; he begins im- 
mediately to read, and they to write; sometimes without inter- 
ruption till the striking of the clock. In this way they hurry 
from one lecture to another, and it is not uncommon for them to 
attend five or six every day. ‘There are not wanting instances 
where a student has in this manner been present at ten different 
courses; but this is quite rare. ‘They very generally review at 
home the lectures thus written down; and read or consult the 
books referred to by the professor. ‘This is sometimes done in 
companies of five or six, who by their mutual remarks serve to 
imprint the subjects more deeply on the minds of each other. 
They thus obtain, generally speaking, a clear view and receive a 
deep impression of so much information, as the professor has 
chosen to give them. There are others, although their number 
is comparatively small, who merely make the lectures what they 
are in fact, a clue for the guidance of their studies, and go into 
extensive and profound investigation for themselves. These 
are the men who love knowledge for its own sake, as well as be- 
cause it is power ; and while the multitude are ready to take up 
with the reports of others, they wish to trace for themselves the 
siream of knowledge to its source, and drink of its pure waters 
at the crystal fountain. 

It is a question often agitated in Germany itself, whether this 
habit of writing in the lecture-room is on the whole beneficial ; 
and whether it would not be better, if the attention of the pupil 
were left free and undivided to follow the train of the professor’s 
thoughts. Undoubtedly in this latter way the pupil would be 
better able to seize and trace the relations of the thoughts thrown 
out by the lecturer, to analyze and compare them ; and would 
thus be more immediately led to independent habits of thinking. 
On the other hand it is urged, that it is absolutely necessary to 
collect and treasure up for the whole life much of the knowledge 
imparted by the instructor; that the process of writing leads to 
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a closer and more accurate attention, and to greater interest in 
the lectures themselves ; and that if the notes be properly review- 
ed, a far deeper and more precise impression is received. It 
is however recommended in all systems of methodology, that 
the instructor should enable the pupils to combine the advanta- 
ges of both these methods, by devoting a part of each lecture to 
regular dictation, in which he may lay down his propositions and 
give the general illustration of them ; ; while the remaining part 
should be , composed of free and often extemporaneous discussion 
and illustration. ‘This is in fact the plan followed by the most 
distinguished and popular lecturers ; and their hearers make a 
point of writing all that is dictated, and listen to the rest ; though 
some, by means of a species of stenography, are able to seize 
the whole. So far as this, if the writer may judge by his own 
experience, the system of writing down alter the professor is 
eminently beneficial. 

The regular time necessary to be spent at the German uni- 
versities in professional studies, is for medical students four years ; 
for all others three years. As a general rule young men are re- 
quired to be principally educated at the universities of their own 
state ; but are allowed to spend one year of their course at any 
foreign university. ‘Thus natives of Prussia who study theology, 
must remain at least two years at some Prussian university ; in 
the other year they may go wherever they please. ‘Those states 
which have no university of their own, usually adopt a neigh- 
bouring one. Thus Géttingen, which belongs to Hanover, is at 
the same time adopted by Brunswick and Nassau as their uni- 
versity ; and the young theologians of these states are obliged to 
spend at least two years on the classic, though somewhat naked 
banks of the Leine. 

After these remarks on the general character of the German 
universities, it may not be uninteresting to the reader to give an 
alphabetical list of them, accompanied by notices of their gen- 
eral history ; of the more distinguished professors, especially in 
the theological faculties ; of the number and general division of 
the students, so far as known ; of their libraries, etc. 

]. Beruix. This univ ersity, although it went into operation 
only in 1810, has already taken the first rank among the litera- 
ry institutions of Germany. Situated in the midst of a large and 
splendid capital, amid a population of 220,000 souls, and sup- 
ported by the whole influence of a pow erful court and govern- 
ment, it has of course had comparatively few obstacles to strug- 
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gle with. It is located in an immense building, formerly the pal- 
ace of Prince Henry, the brother of the great Frederic, in the 
midst of the most fashionable and splendid part of the city. The 
building is sufficiently large to accommodate the collections in 
anatomy, natural history, etc. besides furnishing lecture rooms 
for the use of all the professors in their turn. This edifice gives 
a strong impression of convenience and utility; and it was a 
thought of thrilling interest, when sitting among three or four 
hundred pupils, who were drinking in the instructions and the 
pure spirit of the gospel from the lips of Neander, to compare 
its present destination with its former character, when the voice 
of mirth and revelry resounded through its halls, “and the 
harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine were in their 
feasts ; but they regarded not the work of the Lord.” 

It has ever been a favourité endeavour of the King of Prussia, 
to collect in his university at Berlin the ablest men of the whole 
country. In this he has not been unsuccessful. The faculties 
of law and of medicine at present decidedly take rank of all 
others in Germany; while the ee ee one is in no degree 
inferior to any other. ‘The theological faculty is abler and more 
fully attended than any other, except at Halle. This arises in 
general not from the greater ability of the professors at Halle ; 
except so far as Hebrew literature is concerned, where Gesenius 
incontrovertibly takes the first rank ; but from two other causes, 
viz. first, that a very gréat proportion of the theological students 
are poor, and Halle is in itself a cheaper place than Berlin, be- 
sides having a multitude of stipends and free tables; and se- 
condly, that Halle is the favourite resort of almost all the follow- 
ers of rationalism, who at the present day constitute a very large 
class among the theological students. Berlin, both as a city 
and a university, has a decided preponderance to evangelical re- 
ligion, and may be regarded as one of the strong holds of faith 
and true piety in Germany. 

The theological department contains the names of Strauss, 
the most popular and eloquent of the court preachers, who lec- 
tures on Homiletik or practical theology; Marheinecke, who 
teaches Dogmatik or systematic theology, and who is a disciple 
of Hegel and verges towards pantheism; Schleiermacher, a 
man of great simplicity of manners and one of the deepest think- 
ers of the day, who wanders at will over the whole field of the- 
ology. He has a system of his own, and has many followers. 
He seems to stand between the rationalists and the evangelical 
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party, being however more distant from the former than from 
the latter. It was related to the writer by Harms of Kiel, that 
he himself and several of his acquaintances, had been brought off 
from rationalism by the logic of Schleiermacher ; but not be- 
ing able to rest in the position which he had taken, they had 
gone forward to embrace the evangelical doctrines. Neander is 
the first ecclesiastical historian of the age, and one of the best, if 
not quite the best, exegetical lecturer on the New Testament in 
Germany. His great work on the history of the church is ad- 
vancing, but with slow progress. Hengstenberg is still quite a 
young man, and early distinguished himself as an Arabic scholar 
at Bonn, where he was the editor of the Moallakat of Amrulkeis. 
At present he is engaged in a work entitled “ Christology of the 
Old Testament,” which treats of the predictions respecting the 
Messiah under the ancient dispensation. ‘The first volume was 
published in 1829. He is also the editor of the Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung, a work which has done good, although it is ge- 
nerally regarded as too intolerant in its spirit, De Wette was 
formerly a member of this faculty, but was cut off in 1819 
by the king, on the ground of his having written a letter of con- 
dolence to the mother of Sands, the murderer of Kotzebue. 
The general opinion however is, that this only served as a pre- 
text for his dismission ; and so little weight did there seem to be 
in the charge, under the existing circumstances, that the whole 
university as a body petitioned, but in vain, for a recal of the 
decree.—As a jurist, the name of von Savigny stands preemi- 
nent in Germany ; in the medical faculty are the names of von 
Graefe, Hufeland, Busch, and others. In the various depart- 
ments of the philosophical faculty are Hegel, the present prince 
of metaphysical philosophers in the north of Germany ; Encke 
the astronomer, who reads lectures as a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences; von Raumer, the historian ; Charles Ritter, 
the celebrated geographer, a pious and most amiable man ; 
Bekker, the indefatigable editor of Greek and Roman classics ; 
Bockh, the Greek philologist and editor of Pindar; Zumpt, 
the Latin grammarian ; Bopp, the Sanscrit scholar ; and a host 
of others. ‘The whole number of the instructors is usually more 
than a hundred. 

The number of students at Berlin in the winter of 1829—30 
was somewhat over 1800. In the winter of 1826—27 the num- 
ber was 1732; in the summer following it was 1594. These 
last were divided as follows ; in theology 479; in law 577; in 
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medicine 333 ; and in the philosophical faculty 206. The rela- 
tive numbers at present probably do not vary much from the 
same proportion. The cost to a student of living here may be 
estimated at 300 rix dollars ($210) a year; varying of course 
according to the habits of economy or expense of each individu- 
al. The students of Berlin, as has been above remarked, do 
not form a distinct and separate body as in the smaller cities, but 
are lost in the crowd ; and the consequence is, that there is about 
them little or nothing of that peculiar character, which Ger- 
man students are usually represented as possessing. Generally 
speaking too, they may be regarded as a higher class of young 
men, than those who frequent most of the other universities, with 
the exception cf Gottingen. Their dress and appearance is cer- 
tainly more respectable. 

The university, as such, has no separate library ; but has the 
full use of the royal library, which occupies a splendid building 
of its own across the street from the university. It contains 
180,000 volumes, and 7,000 manuscripts, and ranks in Germa- 
ny next after the libraries of Munich, Gottingen, Vienna, and 
Dresden. It is open for consultation every week day, two hours 
in winter, and three hours in summer. Books may be taken 
out twice a week. All the students have the privilege of taking 
out books under the cavet of a professor.—There is also an ex- 
tensive botanical garden, formerly under the care of the cele- 
brated Willdenow. 

In all the six universities of Prussia, viz. Berlin, Bonn, Bres- 
lau, Greifswalde, Halle, and Koénigsberg, the government have 
established what are called a theological and a philological sem- 
inary, or societies among the students, under the guidance of a 
professor, for the more extensive study of these branches. There 
are usually from ten to fifteen ordinary members, who are ad- 
mitted on examination, after having been a year at the universi- 
ty, and are bound to attend the meetings and take part in the 
exercises ; these enjoy some slight privileges and stipends, and 
are in the way of favourable notice from the government. In 
Berlin, during the last winter, there were exercises of this kind 
in the exegesis of the Old Testament under Hengstenberg, and 
in the history of the church and of doctrines under Neander and 
Marheinecke. ‘The philological seminary is under the care of 
Bockh. Similar institutions exist also in most of the universities 
of other states.* 





* The story related in Russell's Tour in Germany, (Chap. X.) about 
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II. Bonn. The university at this place, though founded only 
in 1818, is fast rising to a high rank among its elder sisters. It 
is called the Rhine university, and is located in the midst of the 
most delightful scenery, just where the splendid banks of the 
Rhine change their character of precipitous crags and vine-clad 
hills, and sink down into a rich and cultivated plain. The rug- 
ged cliff of Drachenfels with its ruined castle, so celebrated by 
Byron, is in full view, and nearer at hand the still more pictur- 
esque ruin of Godesberg. ‘This university is also established in 
a palace, viz. that of the former electors of Cologne, who resid- 
ed in Bonn. In extent and convenience, it is not inferior to that 
of the Berlin university. 

In the Rhine provinces of Prussia, a considerable proportion 
of the population is catholic ; and on this account the university 
of Bonn (as also of Breslau) has both a protestant and catholic 
faculty of theology. In the protestant part, the most important 
names are Augusti, the author of numerous works ; Nitzsch ; 
Sack ; Gieseler, a spirited investigator in ecclesiastical history, 
and the author of the best manual on this subject ; Bleek, for- 
merly at Berlin, a learned and candid man, author of an intro- 
duction to the epistle to the Hebrews, and the reviewer of Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s ag! on that book in the Literatur-Zei- 
tung of Halle, for Jan. 1830. A part at least, if not the greater 
part of this faculty, are ae idedly evangelical ; and in this re- 
gion of country, particularly at Eiberfeld and Barmen, there is 
a very general prevalence of pure religious faith and practice. 
In the catholic fac ulty are Gratz, formerly at Tubingen, a proli- 
fic writer, and Scholz, the editor of a new recension of the 
Greek Testament, for which object he has travelled over Eu- 
rope, Western Asia, and Egypt. In the philosophical faculty, 
we find the well known names of A. W. von Schlegel, Niebuhr, 
Welcker, and Freytag the orientalist, now engaged in the publica- 
tion of an Arabic lexicon. This is not a second edition of Golius, 
as was at first intended, but a new and much fuller work. 

The number of students in 1822 was 571; in the winter of 
1829—30 it was over 1000; having thus nearly doubled in 
seven years. ‘The proportion in which these are at present di- 








the agency and influence of Wolf in the foundation of the Berlin universi- 
ty, is generally pronounced in Germany to be false. It was told by Wolf to 
Russell, either for the purpose of imposing on his credulity, or, more proba- 
bly, in the dreams of his own extravagant vanity. 
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vided among the several faculties, is not now known to the writ- 
er; but in 1826 about one third were theological students, of 
whom the catholics were the most numerous; one third law 
students; and the remainder about equally divided between the 
medical and philosophical faculties. 

The library contains already 66,000 volumes and 200 val- 
uable manuscripts. There is a fine botanical garden, and also 
good collections in all the departments.—The theological and 
philological seminaries also flourish. 

Ill. Brestav. This university, located in the capital of 
Prussian Silesia, was originally founded by the Jesuits in 1702, 
for the education of catholic theologians. In 1810, the univer- 
sity of Frankfort on the Oder was transferred to Breslau, and in- 
corporated with the former one. Since that time it has greatly 
flourished. There is both a catholic and protestant theological 
faculty ; in the latter of which are von Colln ; David Schulz, the 
new editor of Griesbach, and a commentator on the epistle to 
the Hebrews; Bernstein the orientalist ; and Middeldorpf. In 
the philosophical faculty are Wachler, the historian ; Passow, 
the Greek lexicographer ; and Habicht, the editor of the 
‘ Thousand and one Nights’ in Arabic. 

The number of students has been for several years on the in- 
crease. In 1826 it was less than 900; in 1829 it was over 
1200. The most of these are in the faculties of theology and 
law. The seminaries of theology and philology are flourishing, 
under the guidance of Schulz, von Colln, Middeldorpf, and 
Passow. The library is an important one; but the number of 
volumes is not specified. 

IV. Ervancen is the protestant university of Bavaria. It 
was founded in 1743, by the Margrave of Baireuth, to whom 
Erlangen then belonged ; and passed with his dominions under 
the sceptre of Prussia, and then under that of Bavaria. In 1807 
the university of Altdorf was broken up, and incorporated with 
Erlangen. The university has a fine building, erected within a 
few years out of its own funds, which amount to more than 
60,000 rix dollars (or $42,000) a year, administered under the 
direction of the government. It stands on the site of a palace 
of the former Margraves, which had been assigned to the uni- 
versity, but was wholly burnt down in 1814. 

The principal members of the theological faculty are Vogel, 
Kaiser, Winer the author of the New Testament grammar, En- 
gelhardt, and the younger Ammon. In the philosophical is 
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Riickert, a fine oriental scholar and poet. ‘The number of stu- 
dents is rather on the decline; in 1825 the whole number was 
500; in 1828-9 it was only 431; of whom 272 were theolo- 
gians, 64 students of law, 41 of medicine, and 54 in other stu- 
dies. The library contains 100,000 volumes; and the other 
collections are very respectable. 

V. Freivre in the Breisgau, as it is called, is the catholic 
university of Baden. The city contains about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is beautifully situated on the east side of the great val- 
ley or plain of the Rhine, at the foot of the hills of the Black 
Forest, where the valley of the Treisam issues from their dark 
precincts. ‘The university was founded in 1457; and has a 
large and important library, rich especially in old books collect- 
ed from the many disbanded monasteries. ‘The only professor 
of general celebrity is Hug, the author of the Introduction to the 
New Testament. It has been said that he is engaged on a sim- 
ilar work on the Old Testament; he reads at least a course of 
lectures on that subject. ‘The number of students in 1825-6 
was 600. 

VI. Giessen is the university of Hesse Darmstadt, and is sit- 
uated on the great road from Frankfort on the Maine to Cassel. 
It was founded in 1607; and has a yearly income of 60,000 
florins, or $25,200, principally from funds of its own and those 
of the former university of Mayence. The professors of theolo- 
gy most known are Kuinoel, the author of the Commentary on 
the Gospels ; Schmidt, author of an esteemed ecclesiastical his- 
tory; and Pfannkuche. ‘The number of students at present is 
not specified ; but it has not usually exceeded 500. The library 
contains nearly 30,000 volumes. 

VII. Gorrincen was founded by George II. of England in 
1734; and is indebted for the liberal plan on which it was es- 
tablished, and for the extraordinary aid which it received from 
the government, to the celebrated minister von Miinchhausen. 
The services of the ablest men were secured; and the names 
of the illustrious Haller, Mosheim, J. D. Michaelis, and their co- 
adjutors and successors, Heyne, Blumenbach, and Eichhorn, are 
some of the brightest in the annals of German literature and 
science. ‘Thousands of young men from all parts of Germany 
and of the world, have here received their education. Indeed 
Gottingen has heretofore been better adapted to attract students 
from foreign countries, than most of the other German universi- 
ties, not only throvgh the celebrity of its professors and its libra- 
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, but also through the free and liberal spirit which pervaded 
he lectures, exhibiting less of a local and exclusively national 
character, than was common in other places. The extensive cul- 
tivation of classical literature, and also of politics and history, 
which are subjects of universal interest, have been the chief 
characteristics of Gottingen. ‘The gentlemanly tone which pre- 
vailed among the professors and in society, has operated also on 
the students, who are generally speaking of a higher class than 
are to be found at most of the other universities, with the ex- 
ception of Berlin. 

At present, the general characteristics of the society at Got- 
tingen are etiquette and formality. ‘The university is also re- 
garded as reposing upon its laurels,—as sustaining itself upon its 
former stock of reputation, rather than as making new acces- 
sions. The giants of former days in all the faculties are gone, 
and their mantles have descended on comparatively few of their 
successors. ‘I'hey have passed away, and are well nigh for- 
gotten in the place of their fame. Few, if any, can tell where 
Michaelis is entombed. Heyne lies buried in the corner of a 
churchyard just out of the city, where his grave is marked by a 
solitary tree; but neither of the lives, nor of the graves, of most 
of the celebrated men who have lived and died here, are there 
now any memorials. This however is not peculiar to Gotting- 
en, but is a national feature. 

The names now most prominent in the theological faculty are 
the two Plancks, father and son; of whom the elder has sustain- 
ed a high rank as a historian of the church; while the younger, 
after a youth of the highest promise in the department of New 
Testament philology, is now entirely broken down and lost to 
science through the effects of epilepsy ; Pott ; Liicke, the com- 
mentator on the writings of John; Reiche, a young man of pro- 
mise. The faculty oi law lost its chief ornament in the retire- 
ment of the younger Eichhorn. The medical faculty is cele- 
brated. In that of philosophy the venerable Blumenbach still 
lives, the ornament of science and the patron of Americans ; 
Heeren the political historian, the son-in-l* w and biographer of 
Heyne, is there; as also Dissen; Mitscherlich the editor of 
Horace, who sleeps on his former name; Benecke ; Gauss, 
‘le plus grand des mathematiciens ;’ Otto Miiller, a young man, 
and a first rate investigator of classical antiquities; Ewald, a 
still younger man, the author of a Hebrew Grammar and various 
other works on oriental and _ biblical literature ; a man of extra- 
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ordinary attainments for his years, but hasty and not always sol- 
id in his judgements. ‘The university has recently made a great 
acquisition in obtaining Jacob Grimm, formerly at Cassel, the au- 
thor of the German Grammar, as professor and librarian. 

Gottingen is rather on the decline as to the number of students. 
The improvements in the Prussian universities, and the founda- 
tion particularly of those of Berlin and Bonn, draw away many 
who would otherwise have come to Georgia Augusta. In the 
summer of 1825 there were 1545 students; in that of 1826 
there were 1452; of whom there were pursuing theology 309, 
law 700, medicine 258, philology and other branches 185. In 
the winter of 1829-30 there were less than 1300. The aver- 
age expense is usually estimated at 300 rix dollars. 

The library of Gottingen is one of the largest, and for practi- 
cal uses the best, on the continent. It is indebted for its pres- 
ent arrangement and high value principaily to Heyne, who went 
upon the principle of purchasing useful books, rather than splen- 
did ones; so that with any given sum of money, he very proba- 
bly purchased twice as many books as an Englishman would have 
done, and those of equal value in themselves to the student. 
The number of books is often said to be near 300,000; but 
from minutes made on the spot in 1826, it appears to be 230,000. 
The arrangement of the manuscript a catalogue is such, 
that it occupies 150 folio volumes. For the increase of the li- 
brary the government appropriates 3000 rix dollars ($2100) an- 
nually ; though in particular cases they are permitted to exceed 
that sum. ‘The library is open every day for reading and consul- 
tation; and the students are allowed to take out books on the 
usual terms. ‘The interior of the library in Gottingen, particu- 
larly the hall of history, is one of the most interesting spots for a 
scholar, that the old world presents. Other libraries have a 
more splendid location ; but there is here so much neatness and 
simplicity, such perfect order and utility of arrangement, such 
an adaptation of the means of learning to facilitate the acquisition 
of it, that the mind of the beholder receives a deep impression, 
and loves to recur in idea to these ancient and venerable halls, 
long after the traces left by literary pomp or princely grandeur 
have faded from the memory. 

The religious character and influence of the university of 
Gottingen, may be summed up in few words. Orthodoxy is 
acknowledged here, but not evangelical piety, with a very few 
exceptions. In 1827, one of the privatim docentes who had 
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been in England, attempted to institute private religious meet- 
ings or conferences, but was put down by the university, backed 
by the government. He was obliged to abandon his place, and 
is now a missionary in the Ionian islands. It is not, however, 
to be denied, that he proceeded incautiously, and thereby awak- 
ened an opposition, which, perhaps, would otherwise have slum- 
bered. Still, the practical influence of the university is against 
evangelical piety, and goes thus far directly to favour the spread 
of rationalism. 

VIII. Greirswatpe is the smallest of the Prussian universi- 
ties, situated near the shore of the Baltic, in a region where 
there is little to attract students from other quarters. It was 
founded in 1456, and is the only one in Prussia, which is in 
some small degree independent of the government in its admin- 
istration. ‘There is a very fine building for the library, collec- 
tions, and lecture rooms. ‘The library contains about 50,000 
volumes. The most known professors of theology are Kose- 
garten, a pupil of De Sacy and one of the first, if not the first, 
of the oriental scholars of Germany; Pelt formerly of Berlin ; 
and Bohmer, author of an “ Isagoge in Ep. ad Coloss.” ‘These 
are all young men. ‘The number of students in 1827 was 160. 

IX. Hatxe has claims of peculiar interest in the history of 
theology, from the circumstance that it was founded in part, at 
least, through the influence of the pious Spener in 1694. The 
first occasion of its foundation was the secession of the jurist 
Thomasius from Leipsic, with a great number of his pupils, to 
whom he continued to deliver lectures at Halle. Spener’s in- 
fluence occasioned the appointment of Breithaupt, Anton, and 
that man of God, Francke, as the first theological professors. 
Halle therefore became the seat of all Francke’s exertions, and 
of that school of piety and deep religious feeling, which forms 
an era in the history of the German churches. Nor was there 
any want of learning, strictly so called. Francke, with all his 
active duties, was a distinguished biblical scholar for his day ; 
while the name of Thomasius ranks high in the history of Ger- 
man jurisprudence ; and the two brothers I. H. and C. B. Mi- 
chaelis, as also Cellarius, were certainly not inferior men. ‘The 
tone of piety, however, begun to give way with Baumgarten ; 
and at length the foundations of faith in a divine revelation were 
undermined by Semler. Ndsselt and some others still regarded 
themselves as orthodox ; and within these few years (1825) 
their contemporary, the venerable Knapp, has closed a long life 
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of unobtrusive, but consistent pietye He stood however alone ; 
while rationalism, through the exertions of Wegscheider, the 
countenance of Gesmniue, and the indifference of Niemeyer, 
had obtained firm footing, and seduced the understandings of 
the great body of the students. 

The translation of Professor Tholuck from Berlin to Halle, 
as the successor of Knapp, gave the first occasion for open 
hostilities. "The theological faculty, or at least, the principal 
members of it, protested against his coming, as being notorious- 
ly of different views and feelings from thomeshves, and as hav- 
ing already pronounced sentence against them before a public 
assembly in London. He came nevertheless ; ; and the amiable- 
ness of his manners, combined with his uncommon and unques- 
tioned talents and learning, served in no long time to wear away 
the violent prejudices which had existed against him. The 
year from the spring of 1828 to that of 1829, he spent in 
Rome ; and then returned to his duties with increased vigour 
and influence. The difficulties which occurred in Halle the 
last winter, although neither occasioned nor promoted by him- 
self, turned again for a time the popular current against him ; 
but the excitement has, probably, ere this time subsided, and we 
may securely trust that God will here, as every where, ov 2 
all apparent evil for good. In person, Professor Tholuck i 
slender and feeble ; his conversation is uncommonly ateuien 
and ‘full of thought; and although not yet 32 years old, he 
possesses a greater personal influence and reputation than any 
other theologian of Germany. To an American Christian, who 
travels on this part of the continent, Tholuck is undoubtedly the 
most interesting person whose acquaintance he will make. 

Gesenius is already so well known in this country, that a 
short notice of him may suffice here. He is also an instance 
of great precocity of learning; the first edition of his Hebrew 
Lexicon having been published before the age of twenty-four, 
his larger Hebrew Grammar at twenty-seven, and his Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, which placed him in the first rank of biblical 
critics, before thirty-two. His manners have more of the gen- 
tleman and man of the world, than is usual with German pro- 
fessors ; and a stranger who should meet him in society, would 
never suspect that he was a laborious and eminently distinguish- 
ed philologist; much less the first Hebrew scholar of the age. 
He has now been several years employed upon his Thesaurus 
of the Hebrew language, and has in the meantime published 
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three editions of his Manual Hebrew Lexicon, the first of which 
was translated several years since by Mr Gibbs. He is now 
occupied with an edition of the manual lexicon in Latin, which 
is to be completed in the coming spring; and is at the same 
time making preparations for the more rapid completion of the 
Thesaurus, the first part of which is already published. Thilo 
the son in law of Knapp, is highly esteemed as a lecturer on 
ecclesiastical history and exegesis of the New Testament. Weg- 
scheider is sufficiently known, as the standard bearer of rational- 
ism in its lowest forms. Ullmann, formerly at Heidelberg, has 
a good reputation in ecclesiastical history, and is one of the 
editors of the “ Theologische Studien.” Rédiger, a private 
teacher, is a fine oriental scholar, and superintends the publica- 
tion of Freytag’s Arabic lexicon. He has also recently pub- 
lished an edition of Lockman’s fables with a corrected Arabic 
text and glossary, for the use of beginners in that difficult lan- 
uage. 

In the faculty of law, the names of Mihlenbruch and Blume 
are advantageously known; and as a comparative anatomist, 
Meckel takes rank of all others in Germany. His collection, 
founded by his father and augmented by himself, is the best 
private collection in that country, if not in the world. In the 
philosophical faculty the aged Schutz, Gruber, Leo, Bernhardy, 
and others, have a high reputation. 

The number of students has been increasing for several 
years. In 1829, there were 1330; among whom were 944 
students of theology, 239 of law, 58 of medicine, and 89 in 
the philosophical faculty. ‘The average cost of residence here 
is from 200 to 250 rix dollars per annum. ‘The library con- 
tains over 40,000 volumes, and occupies a building by itself. 
The king has also granted 40,000 rix dollars ($28,000) for the 
erection of an edifice for the university ; but the foundations of 
it are not yet laid. 

The theological seminary in this university has five classes, 
viz. in the Old Testament with Gesenius; in the New with 
Wegscheider ; in systematic theology with Tholuck or Weber ; 
in ecclesiastical history with Thilo ; and in Homiletik with Marks. 
The philological seminary, formerly under Reisig, is now direct- 
ed by Schitz and Meier.* 


* Halle is also the seat of Francke’s celebrated orphanhouse. 
This stands in no connexion whatever with the university ; except 
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X. Herpetserc is the protestant university of Baden (comp. 
Freiburg), and is the oldest university of protestant Germany, 





that the directors of the former are, and always have been, profes- 
sors in the latter. Francke commenced his exertions in behalf of 
orphans in 1694 with two children, to whom a third was added, be- 
fore he had a thought of any larger establishment. From this small 
beginning it grew up in a few years to an immense institution, or 
cluster of institutions, not only for orphans, but for the education 
of all classes of children and youth. The establishment now con- 
sists of the following schools. 1. The orphanhouse, in which 
nearly 5000 children of both sexes have been educated. Boys of 
bright parts are prepared for the university ; the others mostly 
learn trades. The number formerly admitted at once was 200 ; 
but the diminished revenues do not suffice at present to main- 
tain more than 100. 2. The royal paedagogium, in which boys 
of the middle and higher classes are received as in a family, and 
regularly educated. 3. The Latin school, intended by Francke as 
a classical school for the children of the poor. It receives board- 
ers, and also city scholars. In 1809 the two city gymnasia were 
united with it ; so that at present the schools of the orphanhouse 
are the only classical schools in Halle. 4. The German school, 
originally established for the children of the poor; but now con- 
sisting of four divisions, two of which are for boys and girls who 
pay for their tuition; while the other two are free schools for the 
poorest class.—All these schools serve also as a sort of seminary 
for teachers ; indeed, the greater part of the instructors are stu- 
dents of the university, who spend an hour or two every day in 
giving lesson at the orphanhouse.—As an appendage to the or- 
phanhouse may also be regarded the Canstein Bible Institute, 
founded in 1712 by the Baron von Canstein, an intimate friend of 
Francke’s. The object of it was and is, by means of standing 
types, to furnish Bibles in different forms at the very lowest rates. 
More than two millions of Bibles, and one million of Testaments, 
have thus been put in circulation. 

The revenues of the orphanhouse establishment come from the 
following sources. 1. Various large farms and other real estate. 
2. Several secret medicines, bequeathed by the inventor, which 
had formerly an immense sale of more than $20,000 annually ; 
but are now unimportant. 3. An extensive apothecary’s shop. 
4. The book and printing establishment, commenced by a young 
man who printed a sermon of Francke’s, and afterwards sustained 
and advanced by the sagacity of the latter, until it has become one 
of the most important in Germany. 5. The money paid for tuition 
and board. 6. Tho royal bounty. The present king of Prussia 
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having been founded in 1386. The city is small and inelegant ; 
but most charmingly situated at the point where the Neckar is- 











was the first to aid the diminished funds of the establishment by 
an annual appropriation. 7. Charitable contributions. These 
were formerly very great ; indeed the whole establishment sprung 
from charity ; but of late years, they have almost entirely ceased. 

There is one principal building of very large dimensions, front- 
ing on a large square or place ; from each end of this, other build- 
ings extend back, forming a court 800 feet long, which is closed 
at the other end by the buildings of the paedagogium. These 
were all erected in the life time of Francke, and through his agen- 
cy; and the holy faith and energy of this remarkable man were in 
nothing more fully displayed, than in the manner of their erection. 
They were built literally in faith; having been undertaken by 
him without resources, except in his dependence, under God, on 
charitable contributions ; and these not only not yet realized, but 
not yet even promised. Not unfrequently was it the case, in mo- 
ments of despondency, when not a groschen more remained to pay 
the workmen, and the good man had poured out his soul in prayer 
to God for help, that he received, often by the post, from persons 
known and unknown, sums sufficient not only to pay off the debts 
already incurred, but to carry on the work for a time without fur- 
ther difficulty or risk. 

On the rising ground at the east end of the long court above 
mentioned, there was erected last winter a bronze statue by Rauch, 
representing Francke supported by two orphans. This monu- 
ment is in the first style of art; but one beholds it with less plea- 
sure, because it is so much at variance with the whole character 
of the man, whom it was intended to honour. The buildings which 
surround the court, and the thousands of pupils who have gone out 
from them upon the theatre of life, are the strongest evidence of 
Francke’s pious charities and unwearied energies, and constitute 
his best and most enduring monument. These institutions were 
all founded in prayer, and for a long time nurtured in piety and 
a pure and living faith; but in proportion as the spirit of Francke 
has disappeared in the German churches, so also it has ceased to 
direct even the work of his own hands; and that “‘Holiness to the 
Lord” which was once inscribed on all these walls, exists no more 
except in name. Indeed the state of all the orphanhouse schools 
was generally supposed to be such, as to require a thorough exam- 
ination and many reforms. Commissioners for this purpose were 
appointed by the government in April last; one of whom, on the 
religious state of the establishment, was Heubner of Wittemberg ; 
but no intelligence has yet been received of the results of their in- 
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sues from its mountain gorge upon the great plain of the Rhine. 
It would be difficult to select a spot of more loveliness, crowned 
as it is by the majestic ruins of the ancient castle, the finest and 
most picturesque object of the kind to be found out of Italy. 
The university suffered much at the plundering of the city by 
Tilly in 1620, when its celebrated library was carried off and 
transferred to the Vatican ; whence nearly a thousand manu- 
scripts relating to German history were recovered, at the general 
settling off of national accounts in 1814. Since the place came 
under the dominion of Baden in 1802, the university has been 
flourishing. 

Among its theological professors are the venerable Schwarz, 
the author of a valuable work on education ; Paulus, a man of 
taste and genius, but one of the leading rationalists of the day ; 
who, at the age of threescore years and ten, seems daily more 
zealous to destroy the faith of Christian believers ; U mbreit, the 
author of commentaries on Job and the Prov erbs, and joint ed- 
itor with Ullman at Halle of the ‘ Theologische Studien.’ Daub 
us a philosopher, Creuzer as a classical antiquarian, and Schlos- 
ser as a historian, are distinguished ; the latter in particular de- 
servedly enjoys a high reputation. 

The number of students i in the summer of 1829, was 602 ; of 
whom 55 were pursuing theology; 290 law ; 168 medicine ; 
and 89 other studies. The library contains about 45,000 vol- 
umes. 

XI. Jena is a small city of 5000 inhabitants, situated in the 
deep valley of the Saale, in one of the pleasantest parts of 
Thuringia, about nine miles east of Weimar. The university 
was founded i in 1558. Its reputation has suffered much in re- 
cent times, from the spirit of insubordination and licentiousness 
prevalent among the students ; who, aware .of their importance 
to the inhabitants, and unrestrained in this little city by any voice 
of public censure, readily gave into all the extravagance of 
imaginations heated by the excitement of the day, and neither 
under the regulation of sound judgement, nor controlled by the 
advice of wise and prudent instructors. It was also unfavoura- 
ble for Jena, that Sands the insane murderer of Kotzebue was 
one of her students ; as this action, which was no doubt the ef- 
fect of a disordered intellect, was held to be an index of the 
views and feelings, supposed to prevail among the students in 
general. At present, however, these prejudices have, in a great 
” 
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measure died away ; and the students of Jena are not regarded 
as greater demagogues, than many of their brethren. 

he theological faculty has had a succession of eminent 
men; the Walchs, Griesbach, and others spent their lives here, 
and Eichhorn and Paulus commenced here their careers. It 
now possesses Baumgarten-Crusius, H. Schott, and Hoffman, 
the author of the Syriac Grammar. Lwuden, the successor of 
Schiller in the chair of history, is one of the brightest names 
among the many historians of the country. The number of stu- 
dents of late years has been from 500 to 600. Of the size of 
the library there is no recent specification. 

XII. Kiet is mentioned here, because it is strictly a German 
university, belonging properly to the province of Holstein, the 
possession of which now gives to the king of Denmark a seat 
and voice in the Germanic confederation. ‘The university was 
founded in 1665, and has a library of 100,000 volumes. In the 
summer of 1828 there were 380 students ; in the winter follow- 
ing 333; of whom 152 were in theology, 105 in law, 57 in 
medicine, and 19 in other studies. ‘The only professors gene- 
rally known, are the theologian Twesten, and J. Olshausen, who 
is now engaged in publishing the original of the Zendavesta. 

XIII. Korentesserc lies on the Baltic, in the remote north- 
eastern part of the Prussian territories; and its university, found- 
ed in 1544, is therefore at present frequented only by students 
from the vicinity. The whole number in the autumn of 1829 
was 441, viz. 221 theologians, 134 jurists, 23 students of med- 
icine, and 63 in other branches. ‘The library contains 60,000 
volumes. The university is not wanting in able professors ; as 
is proved by the names of Olshausen, von Bohlen, Gebser, Din- 
ter the rationalist, in the theological faculty ; and in the philo- 
sophical, those of Lobeck, Graff, Herbart, and others. The 
latter now occupies the former chair of the philosopher Kant. 

XIV. Lerpsic was founded in 1409, by an emigration of 
teachers and scholars out of Prague, and has always taken rank 
among the most distinguished of the schools of Germany. _ Its 
annals are graced by the names of Gellert, Ernesti, Platner, Mo- 
rus, Dathe, Keil, T'zschirner, and many others of like distine- 
tion. Among its present professors are, in theology, J. A. H. 
Tittmann, the editor of the Greek Testament, and author of va- 
rious works on exegesis and systematic divinity; Goldhorn, 
Winzer, and Hahn, of whom some account is given in a subse- 
quent article of this work. Jn the philosophical department are 
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Beck and Schaefer, the editors of various classical authors; 
Hermann, the coryphaeus of Greek philologians ; Lindner, and 
the younger Rosenmiiller, so prolific in commentary, but whose 
works advance so slowly as to exhaust the patience a those who 
wait for them. ‘The medical faculty possesses Heinroth, dis- 
tinguished as a medical and philosophical writer, and known for 
his skilful treatment of the insane. 

The number of students in the summer of 1829 was nearly 
1400, of whom those pursuing theology were by far the small- 
est class. {n the other three faculties the numbers were ne arly 
equal. ‘There are here two philological seminaries, under the 
direction of Beck and Hermann. ‘The library contains 60,000 
volumes and 1600 manuscripts. 

XV. Marsvre is the oldest protestant university, having been 
founded in 1527, soon after the light of the Reformation had be- 
gun to dawn. Its yearly income from funds under its own man- 
agement is about 20,000 rix dollars, to which a like sum is add- 
ed by the government of Hesse Cassel, to which Marburg be- 
longs 3 making, i in all, an annual income of $28,000. The li- 
brary has rising of 100,000 volumes. ‘The number of students 
in the summer of 1829 was 351. The most known of the theo- 
logical professors are Justi, the author of several works on the 
poetical writings of the Hebrews, and Hupfeld, a young and 
promising oriental scholar. 

XVI. Menicu. The university at this place was first founded 
in 1826, or rather was ten established by the removal thither of 
the former unive rsity at Landshut. The project was a favourite 
one with the present king of Bavaria, who was himself educated 
at Gottingen (where also his eldest son is at present residing), 
and wished to establish in the south of Germany a university 
which might vie with those of the north. ‘The institution seems 
already to be very flourishing 5 the number of students has been 
stated at 1600. ‘The writer has no accounts, from which he can 
ascertain the numbers in the different faculties ; nor does he know 
any distinguished names among the professors, except Schelling 
the philosopher, Oken the natural historian, and Mannert the ge- 
ographer. ‘The theological faculty is of course catholic. It has 
indeed been rumoured, that a protestant faculty was to be estab- 
lished ; but this has not yet been done. The royal library at 
Munich is the largest in Germany or on the continent, except 
those of Paris and Copenhagen. It contains 400,000 volumes, 
and 8,500 manuscripts, many of which are very valuable. 
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XVII. Rostock is the university of Mecklenburg. It was 
founded in 1419, was tranferred from 1437 to 1443 to Greifs- 
walde, and again from 1760 to 1789 to Butzow. It has a li- 
brary of 80,000 volumes, including the very rare collection of 
oriental books and manuscripts made by the late O. G. Tychsen, 
its most distinguished professor. Among the present professors 
are Hartmann, the author of the Lingutstiche Einleitung ins 
A. T. and other works on biblical literature; and Fritzsche, 
the commentator on the Gospels. ‘This is the smallest of the 
German universities, having only about 150 students, of whom 
nearly the half are usually theologians. 

XVIII. ‘Tiisincen. This university has the reputation of be- 
ing the only one, which has not departed from the principles and 
doctrines of the Reformation; while the names of Storr, the 
Flatts, Siiskind, and Bengel, have given it a peculiar lustre and 
influence among the friends of religion. It was founded in 1477, 
and early took a high rank among the literary institutions of the 
country. At present, the only names of note are Steudel in the- 
ology, Bohnenberger in physics, and Uhland the poet. There 
is also a catholic faculty of theology. ‘The number of students 
in the summer of 1829 was 876, divided as follows; in theolo- 
gy, 226 protestants and 182 catholics ; in law, 97; in medicine, 
148; other studies, 229. ‘The library contains over 130,000 
volumes. In this university there is a peculiar institute or semi- 
nary for the education of theological students, to which we shall 
again advert in the second part of this article. 

XIX. Wiirzsure was founded in 1403, and after various vi- 
cissitudes has fallen at length under the dominion of Bavaria. 
It is a catholic university, and is most known abroad as a school 
of medicine ; but it numbers among its professors no names 
which are celebrated in the north of Germany. It has a libra- 
ry of 100,000 volumes; and had in 1827 not less than 676 stu- 
dents, of whom 144 were theologians, 243 jurists, 158 students 
of medicine, and 131 in other studies. 


Such is the list of the universities at present existing in Ger- 
many, exclusive of the Austrian states. In these there are four 
universities, catholic of course, viz. Vienna, Prague, Pesth, and 
Innsbruck in the Tyrol. ‘The following notice, written immedi- 
ately after a visit to Vienna in 1827, describes the character of the 
Austrian institutions. “ ‘The university of Vienna, (founded in 
1365,) like all those of the Austrian dominions, differs essential- 
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ly from those of the other German states. It is merely a con- 
tinuation or an extension of the gymmasium. Instead of a 
freedom of choice among the courses of lectures and profes- 
sors, the youth must pursue a prescribed course and hear cer- 
tain professors. On first entering the university, they must pursue 
a specified course in the philosophical department for two 
years; this all must hear. Afterwards they divide off into pro- 
fessions ; the theologian pursues a specified course of four 
years; the jurist, one of four years; and the student of medi- 
cine, one of five years. All these courses are accompanied by 
strict examinations; and no one can hope to obtain a place in 
any shape dependent on the government, (and all places are 
so,) Without a certificate of good behaviour and diligent study. 
There is no ostensible prohibition (since 1825) against studying 
at a foreign university ; but one who does it, cannot hope after- 
wards to earn his bread at home ; for every place, civil, judi- 
cial, medical, every place as an instructor of youth, and all the 
catholic ecclesiastical situations, are in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and are never bestowed without this testimony from a do- 
mestic university. ‘The study of all history, except that of 
Austria, has recently been excluded from the course ; and the 
young men are kept so busy as to allow them no time to pursue 
it in private. All this I heard in Vienna; and had previously 
been told the same in Pr rague, in relation to the university there.” 
At that time there were in the theological faculty at Vienna 35 
students ; in the law faculty 172; in the medical 283; and in 
the philosophical 25 3 in all 515. The medical school of Vi- 
enna has been and is still highly celebrated. Among the theo- 
logical professors are Ackermann, who has given new editions 
of Jahn’s Archaeology and his smaller Introduction to the Bible ; 
and Oberleitner, the pupil and successor of Jahn, and the au- 
thor of several works on oriental literature. He is a monk of 
the Benedictine order, and lives in a convent of the Scottish 
Benedictines. ‘The library of the university contains 80,000 
volumes. Besides this there is also the roy al library, containing 
near 300,000 volumes, and a collection of manuscripts. It is 
arranged in an immense and splendid room, which however is 
too small for the number of books. ‘The manuscripts and incu- 
nabula, in which the library is rich, are kept in separate apartments. 
The university of Pracur is the oldest in Germany, having 
been founded in 1348 on the model of that of Paris. It flour- 
ished so much, that in 1409 it numbered 20,000 students. At 
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that time discontents arose, and secessions took place, both of 
teachers and pupils, which gave occasion for founding the uni- 
versities of Leipsic, Rostock, Ingoldstadt, and Cracow. Of 
the particulars of its present state, the writer has no information, 
except that it possesses a library of 100,000 volumes. ‘The 
same is the case in regard to the university at INNsBrucK, which 
was founded in 1672, disbanded in 1810, and again reorganized 
in 1814. ‘That of Pesta was first established as a university at 
Buda in 1780, and in 1784 transferred to its present site. In 
1829 there were no less than 1710 students, viz. 1243 Catho- 
lics, 142 Greeks, 172 Protestants, and 153 Jews. Among these 
73 were pursuing theology, 381 law, 401 medicine, and 609 the 
studies of the philosophical department. It may be here re- 
marked, that the Hungarians are active and eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge ; and many protestant students of theology 
visit especially the universities of Leipsic and Halle. In this 
latter, there are many stipends appropriated exclusively to stu- 
dents of this character. 

Besides the nineteen universities of protestant Germany pro- 
per, above specified, there have formerly existed many others, 
which have been broken up in the vicissitudes and violence to 
which that country has been exposed. ‘The following list con- 
tains their names, the date of their foundation, and. the year of 
their dissolution so far as known: Cologne, founded 1388, 
now a gymnasium; Erfurt 1392, suppressed 1816; T'réves 
1472; its library of 70,000 volumes still remains attached to 
the gymnasium ; Ingoldstadt 1472, removed in 1802 to Lands- 
hut, and in 1826 to Munich; Mayence 1477, suppressed in 
1798 ; its revenues now belong to Giessen ; Wittemberg 1502, 
broken up during the wars, and afterwards united with Halle in 
1815; Frankfort on the Oder 1506, united with Breslau in 
1810; Dillingen 1549, now a gymnasium; Helmstidt 1576, 
suppressed in 1809 under the Westphalian government, and some 
of its professors transferred to Halle ; Alidorf 1578, incorpo- 
rated with Erlangen in 1807 ; Rinteln 1621, suppressed like 
Helmstadt in 1809, and Wegscheider transferred to Halle ; 
Salzburg 1623, suppressed in 1810; Bamberg 1648, suppress- 
ed in 1804. 

After this notice of the German universities, it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader, to know the present state of four 
other universities, which are either in themselves essentially 
German, or oa the German plan; and from their position may 
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also be properly included in an article on the institutions of that 
country. ‘They are the universities of Bale, Strasburg, Dorpat, 
and Copenhagen. 

Bae was founded in 1459, and has the names of Erasmus 
and the three Buxtorfs to boast of among its professors. In 
1826, a Buxtorf, a descendant of the former family, still held 
the chair of Hebrew literature-—an old man who had reached 
the years, but not the fame of his fathers. At present, De 
Wette and Hagenbach are the only theological professors. The 
former is living here in a sort of exile; but attracts more stu- 
dents than all the other professors together. The whole num- 
ber, however, is less than 100, exclusive of the students of the 
Missionary Seminary under Mr Blumhardt, who are all enrolled 
as members of the university, in order to enter the ministry by 
the regular door. Their number is usually from 40 to 50. 
The library has about 36,000 volumes, and contains some valu- 
able manuscripts, autograph letters of the reformers, etc. 

The university of Srrassure was founded in 1621. Hav- 
ing been broken up during the French revolution, it was rein- 
stated in 1803, by connecting faculties of law and philosophy 
with a protestant faculty of theology. The study of medicine 
is pursued in a separate Ecole de medecine. Among the theo- 
logical professors are Dahler and Matter ; and to the philosoph- 
ical faculty belonged the two Schweighiiusers, of whom the 
elder, the celebrated classical editor, is recently deceased. ‘The 
number of students is unknown. 

The city of Dorpar lies on the great road between St. Pe- 
tersburg and Germany, and although in the Russian territory, 
is yet mostly inhabited by Germans, and its university is in all 
respects on the German plan, is furnished with German profes- 
sors, and was founded for the German students of the country. 
It has of late years been distinguished for its activity in natural 
science, and several of its professors have made extensive sci- 
entific journeys in the interior of the Russian empire, as well 
as to its south-eastern borders. The names of Ebers and the Par- 
rots are distinguished. It has ordinarily about 400 students ; and 
has a library of 40,000 volumes. Its observatory is celebrated. 

The university of CopennaGEen was founded in 1475 ; and 
has now about forty instructors, of whom sixteen are ordinary 
professors, and from 600 to 700 students. The general plan is 
the same as that of the German universities, but the usual cour- 
ses are longer, and the whole system more rigorous. Stu- 
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dents are admitted only after an examen artium ; the first 
year is spent by all in the study of a prescribed course of phi- 
losophy, mathematics, physics, and astronomy ; and it is only in 
the second year that the regular Brodstudium or professional 
study is commenced, which usually continues three or four years. 
Before leaving the university they are subjected to a severe ex- 
amination of several days, and reported as laudabiles, haud 
illaudabiles, et non contemnendi. ‘This university examination 
is unknown in Germany, except in the case of conferring de- 
grees. Copenhagen and the literary world have lately sustain- 
ed a great loss in the death of Bishop Munter. Among the 
present professors of theology are Moller, Muller, and Hohlen- 
berg, the latter a former pupil of Gesenius. In the philosophi- 
cal faculty, the ornament of the university and of Denmark is 
the indefatigable Professor Rask, who though still a young man 
has resided several years in Iceland, and penetrated by land to 
India, for the purpose of tracing out the affinities of the lan- 
guages of Western Europe and Eastern Asia. The library of 
the university contains 80,000 volumes, and a collection of Ice- 
landic manuscripts brought home by Rask, which the writer 
had the pleasure of seeing under the guidance of the professor 
himself. The royal library is one of the finest in Europe ; the 
number of volumes is sometimes specified at 130,000 ; but in 
the writer’s notes, made on the spot in 1827, and on the author- 
ity of the librarian, the number is stated at 400,000, and it cer- 
tainly cannot be less than four or five times as large as the uni- 
versity library. It is the only library on the continent or per- 
haps in the world, of which there exists a complete scientific 
catalogue, comprised in 132 folio volumes in manuscript. Here 
are deposited the oriental manuscripts collected by Niebuhr. 


From the preceding statements it appears, that in the nineteen 
universities of Germany proper, there are on an average con- 
stantly more than 15,000 students, in a population of about thirty 
millions. These are taught by more than 1000 professors and 
instructors. On the other hand, in a portion of the Austrian 
dominions containing a population of eighteen millions, there 
are four universities, in which we cannot estimate the number of 
students at more than 3600. If now we inquire into the causes of 
this success in the German protestant universities,—for only three 
out of the nineteen, Freiburg, Munich, and Wurzburg, are cath- 
olic, and these are now conformed to the protestant model,—we 
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shall probably be able to find them without difficulty, and be 
led at the same time to other interesting results. 

The first reason, and a very obvious one, is the small number 
of universities in comparison with the whole population ; there 
being only nineteen for thirty millions. Prussia with a popula- 
tion of thirteen millions has six universities with nearly 6000 
students ; the United States with about the same population 
have more than forty colleges. This, however, is no fair com- 
parison, since it should lie rather with our professional schools. 
Even then it would not hold good, unless the numbers engaged 
in professional study here, were as great as there, which is by 
no means the case. Assuming that the average course in the 
universities continues three years, there are then 5000 annu- 
ally, who complete their professional studies; and the like num- 
ber who enter upon them. Of course, the fewer universities, 
the greater the concourse at each of them. If the same pro- 
portion between the population and the students were found in 
Austria as in protestant Germany, her universities ought to con- 
tain no less than 9000 students ; or rather, taking into account 
that the usual course in Austria is four years, instead of three, 
there ought to be 12000 students at her universities, instead of 
3600. ‘This fact serves to show the different spirit of these 
different portions of the great German family. 

A second reason is the circumstance to which allusion has 
already been made, that in Germany the intellectual energies 
have no outlet in the ordinary channels of an active, practical, 
business life. Since therefore the means of acquiring external in- 
fluence are in a great measure cut off; men of aspiring minds 
are driven to the cultivation of literature and science, as the 
only remaining means of acquiring fame and influence and profit. 
Indeed, for such as wish to obtain posts of trust and emclument, 
the regulation is compulsory, as we shall see more fully below. 
But in regard to all those who are not aiming at offices under 
government, if any such there be, the same necessity is laid 
upon them. In the whole of Germany there exists, for in- 
stance, no opportunity whatever of addressing a public assem- 
bly, except from the pulpit. The proceedings of all the courts 
of justice are private, and are mostly conducted in writing. De- 
liberative assemblies exist only in the few states which have the 
semblance of a constitution, and their sittings are never public. 
Popular eloquence, the eloquence of the bar, the eloquence of 
the senate, these mighty engines in kindling the spirit and arous- 
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ing the energies of a nation, are to a German inaccessible and 
unknown. He has no opportunity of thus acting upon others, 
nor of being himself thus acted upon. He can come before 
the public only through the medium of the press; and hence it 
probably in a great measure arises, that the German press is so 
prolific ; inasmuch as the ten thousand visionary schemes and 
projects, which in this country are thrown out in the ardour of 
public speaking or in the ephemeral columns of a newspaper, 
must there assume the more permanent form of magazines and 
books. 

A third and more efficient reason than all others for the con- 
course of students at the universities of Germany, arises from the 
nature of the governments, and the relation which the univer- 
sities sustain to them. It has been already remarked, that the 
various governments of Germany are in all their essential fea- 
tures despotic. They are, indeed, for the most part, mild and 
parental ; but this must be attributed to the personal character 
of the rulers, whose actions are amenable at the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion, and who yield to its decisions. This parental charac- 
ter certainly does not belong to the system; and it needs only a 
sovereign so lost to integrity and regardless of public sentiment, 
as to set at nought the bounds which custom has prescribed, to 
shew that there exists no higher power than his own will des- 
potically exercised, and no legal or constitutional restraint whatev- 
er upon that will. The recent examples of Brunswick and of 
Hesse Cassel are in point; and it is only the revolutionary spirit 
of the moment, which has operated as a check upon the exercise 
of the fullest despotism. ‘The sovereigns of Germany universal- 
ly hold the whole power in their hands; and there is not a place 
of honour or profit, from the minister of state down to the petty 
schoolmaster of a village, which is not directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on the government. Every lawyer is one, only so far 
as he is connected with the courts of justice, as an officer of low- 
er or higher rank and name; every physician is one, only so far 
as he has the license and the sanction of the proper department ; 
the church itself is but the slave of the civil power, and must do 
all its bidding. No man can devote himself to the service of 
his divine Master, and proclaim salvation to the perishing souls of 
his fellow men, but in the way which the government directs. 
Were he to attempt it, without having yielded obedience to all the 
prescribed formalities, there is not a spot in Germany where impri- 
sonment or banishment would not be his lot. ‘The government 
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mixes itself in every thing, prescribes every thing, will know ev- 
ery thing, and prohibits every thing, which does not strictly coin- 
cide with its own interests and will. 

In this system of things, the universities act a conspicuous 
and necessary part. They have been established, and are sup- 
ported by the governments, as seminaries to train up and qual- 
ify young men tor the offices of church and state,—those offices 
which the governments alone can give, and which, as a universal 
rule, they give only to such as have received a university 
education. No one is permitted even to ask for an office in the 
state, or a station in the church, or for employment in the courts, 
or for practice as a physician, unless he has been at a university. 
This is a sine qua non, a previous question, which, if answ ered 
in the negative, precludes all other questions. ‘The only excep- 
tions are in the case of village schoolmasters and the depart- 
ment of mines ; for both of which, there are special seminaries, 
which take the place of a university course. The universities 
then are interwoven with the very system of government; they 
form an essential feature in its policy ; ; and from the very nature 
of their relation to it, they must forever remain under its imme- 
diate control. They are not independent literary institutions, at 
which only those who please may drink of the waters of know- 
ledge at the fountain ; but the *y are the creatures of the govern- 
ment, to which all those who wil! get their bread in a profes- 
sional calling must resort. 

It is easy to see, however, that this state of things must have a 
prodigious influence on the character of society ; that while the 
governments thus act directly in augmenting the number of 
those who frequent the universities, they afford in this way an 
opportunity for the universities to react upon the governments 
and upon the people, by exerting and cherishing a love of lit- 
erature and science, and a spirit of liberal inquiry and deep in- 
vestigation, in those who are to be the future servants of the 
church and nation,—who are to be the guardians of the health, 
the protectors and interpreters of the rights, and the shepherds 
and bishops of the souls, of millions of their fellow men. Such 
was once Wittemberg ; and it produced the Reformation. Im- 
pressed with the magnitude of these considerations, how should 
Christians be constrained to pray without ceasing, that these 
fountains may again be cleansed; that pure and tindefiled reli- 
gion and morality may again prevail and abound there ; and 
thus these institutions become once more, what they once have 
been, a rich blessing to the church and to the world. 
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In this connexion, we may also discover the ground of another 
feature in the German universities, which has often struck the 
literary men of other countries with surprise, and for which no 
satisfactory reason has usually been assigned. ‘This is, the gen- 
eral character for diligence and unremitted study, which belongs 
to the students of Germany as a body. In all the universities, 
it is true, there are those who seem to regard it as the chief ob- 
ject of a residence there, to set at defiance all authority and all 
law, to escape as much as possible from the thraldom of all dis- 
cipline, and to make it the great end of all their exertions 
to counteract, so far as they may be able, the purpose for 
which they were sent thither by their friends, and lay a broad 
foundation, not of future usefulness, but of future depravity. 
Such characters however are not confined to the universities of 
Germany ; nor do they even there, as has been already remark- 
ed, constitute the greatest, nor even a great proportion of the 
whole number of students. To the great body must certainly 
be assigned the praise of diligent and patient study. Many of 
these, no doubt, are actuated by the love of study in itself; their 
thirst for knowledge spurs them on, and they make acquisitions, 
which render them objects of admiration to their companions, 
and to the learned world. But men like these are compara- 
tively few; and they are chiefly those who afterwards devote 
their lives to the pursuits of literature and science, as_professors 
in the universities or in other similar stations. And even among 
these, among the thousand teachers of Germany, how few, com- 
paratively, can be regarded as eminently distinguished. In pro- 
portion to the number of students, it may be safely averred, that 
fewer rise to distinguished eminence in Germany than in our 
own country. But on the other hand, the great body of stu- 
dents are there carried forward far beyond our ordinary stand- 
ard, and study with a perseverance that is with us rare. 

What then is the cause of all this diligence ? is a question often 
asked. Is it because the German youth have more solidity, more 
seriousness of character, than our own? This assuredly is not 
the case; for Americans, and the American youth, possess a 
character of serious earnest, which is unknown in Europe. 
Is it then the effect of example, a sort of hereditary or tradition- 
al diligence, which has been handed down for ages, and become 
so habitual at the universities that none can escape its influence ? 
Something of this, indeed, there may be; but its effects are 
comparatively small ; for the annals of former days tell of scenes 
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of idleness and dissipation, which would not be tolerated at the 
present time. But the chief secret lies here, as before, in the 
direct power of the governments over all places of honour and 
profit ; in the general requisition of a university education as a 
sin qua non preparation for every public station; and lastly 
and principally in the fact, that no one is even then admitted 
into any profession, nor to hold any office whatever, without be- 
ing first subjected to two, and sometimes three, severe examina- 
tions. Here is the strong hold of the governments upon the 
students, and the main secret of the good behaviour and dili- 
gence of the latter. 

Of all who enter the universities, there are probably not so 
many as one in ten, who are not looking forward to an employ- 
ment under government; that is to say, there are not so many 
who are expecting to subsist merely upon their own resources. 
They all know moreover full well, that the government not only 
keeps a watchful eye over their conduct while they are students, 
but that when they have passed through the regular time, they 
must undergo examinations, not in name alone, but in rigorous 
earnest, and before men of tried ability. If they fail here, the y 
are indeed permitted to make one more trial; but if they fail 
again, the fruits of their years of toil, and their hopes of future 
subsistence, are gone forever. They can never again be admit- 
ted to an examination, either under their own government, nor 
under any other in Germany. It is here that the governments 
press with their whole weight upon the students, and compel a 
diligence which can know neither remission nor rest, until its 
great object be accomplished.*—It is in these circumstances 








* The number of hours which German students spend each day 
in study, is of course different in different individuals. General- 
ly speaking, their literary men do not push their studies far into 
the night, but pass their evenings with their families or in society. 
The same is also the case with the learned men of Paris ; they do 
little or nothing after 5 or 6 o’clock, the usual dinner hour. When 
we hear of a professor’s studying 16 or 17 hours a day, we may 
usually set it down as an exaggeration. The most that can be 
made of the assertion is, that his whole day is taken up with 
literary pursuits, without any intervals devoted to exercise or 
society. But this time is not spent in laborious study, properly 
so called; unless lecturing, the reading of newspapers and jour- 
nals, the writing of letters, and any conversation which passes at 
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his room, comes under that denomination. A general feature of 
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too, that a check is found upon that entire liberty of study, 
which is represented as the characteristic of the German sys- 








the German scholars is, that they live a very sedentary, and in some 
respects secluded life; and this serves perhaps to account for the 
fact, that their literature has more learning, but less of elasticity 
and nerve, than that of English scholars. ‘The modern fine wri- 
ters of Germany, on the other hand, who have established and cul- 
tivated a national literature, have mostly been men of social habits, 
and have mingled much with the world. 

Connected with this subject is that of the health of the conti- 
nental students. It is often asked, how they are able to pass long 
lives in a regular course of hard study; while American literary 
men so often break down with dyspeptic and other complaints. 
The former do not escape the ‘ ills that flesh is heir to ;’ but it is 
true, that the fashionable disease of the day with us, is unknown, 
or at least is not fashionable, on the continent. This however 
cannot be set down to the score of diet; for the continental schol- 
ars eat and drink and sleep like other men. They love their glass 
of wine too; and German scholars moreover love a warm sup- 
per before going to bed. They also drink coffee twice a day, in 
the morning and after dinner ; and take comparatively little exer- 
cise. Yet with all this, they generally enjoy good health; or at 
least suffer only from those complaints, which arise out of a seden- 
tary habit. ‘The cause of this difference in the two hemispheres, 
it is not the province of the writer to inquire into, nor is this the 
place for such an investigation. Suffice it to say, that there schol- 
ars are trained to study from childhood; and do not, as is often 
the case here, after a youth of labour and habits of great activity, 
change at once and adopt a sedentary life. 

In respect to the article of food, there are three things which 
strike an American, and may probably have some influence in re- 
gard to complaints of the stomach, viz. that the inhabitants of the 
continent eat, as a general rule, less meat than we do; that in 
both the German and French style of cookery, the food of all kinds 
is much more thoroughly done than with us; and that the conti- 
nental custom of serving the dishes in succession at meals, instead 
of placing all on the table at once, obliges them to eat much more 
slowly than we are accustomed to do. A dinner or supper table 
is there a place of animated conversation ; which of course occa- 
sions many interruptions, and affords opportunity for the appetite to 
become satisfied, before the stomach is overloaded. 

There is also a moral cause, which seems to have no little in- 
fluence on the general health and spirits of their scholars; and 
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tem. A student who has made choice of his profession, is in- 
deed left to select his instructors and arrange the course of his 
studies at will; he may also hear as many lectures in other de- 
partments as he pleases ; but still the certainty of future exami- 
nations does not permit him to neglect the studies of his proper 
course ; he must first and at all évents make himself acquainted 
with those branches, on which he isto be examined.* Nor can 
he do this by mere memory, or by studying the answers to a set 
of questions. ‘The day has gone by, when a young man could 
be ground into a state of preparation for an examination made 
under the authority of government ; whatever may still be the 
case at some of the universities, in regard to an examination mere- 
ly for a degree. 

~ If we look now for a moment at the actual state and charac- 
ter of the German universities, we shall find, along with all their 
vast and acknowledged advantages, several great and prominent 
evils, some of which have crept in gradually in practice and are 
susceptible of correction; while others are inherent in the sys- 
tem itself. Of the former kind, is the want of personal inter- 
course between the professors and students. As a general fact, 
most of the professors have no intercourse whatever with their pu- 





this is, that in their hours of relaxation they unbend the mind 
inuch more than is usual here. While they are in their studies 
and lecture rooms, their minds work with intense effort; but when 
they come out, and especially in society, they are like children let 
loose from schoo! ; their labours and studies are for the time for- 
gotten, and they meet each other not as professors or learned men, 
but as familiar friends and everyday acquaintances. This is con- 
nected, no doubt, with the great feature of European character, 
which at once strikes Americans, that all ranks and classes there 
have a far greater enjoyment of the present, than ourselves. Our 
national character, so far as we have one, consists in a spirit of 
enterprise, excited by the desire of improving our condition. It 
may be shortly styled a love of gain,—gain not only of wealth, but 
also of reputation, of comfort, of happiness,—gain of all that we 
suppose to be desirable. Our enjoyment consists more in the striv- 
ing after this gain,—in anticipation, and in the very act of acquir- 
ing ; theirs, in possession and quiet fruition. 


* Tt is not uncommon for a student to spend the first year of his 
course in idleness, and afterwards give up all amusement and de- 
vote himself to severe study. In this case he is said, in their pe- 
culiar jargon, to ochsen, i. e. work like an ox. 
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pils except in the lecture rooms. They take no interest in them 
any further than to induce them, if possible, to attend their own 
lectures, and thus obtain the fee ; but do not take the trouble to 
inquire whether a young man properly improves his time, nor 
whether he has chosen the best course of study, or the best 
means to help him forward in his progress. Any parental in- 
terest in a young man, or watch over his moral development, is 
a thing, generally speaking, entirely unknown. Individual _pro- 
fessors do indeed occasionally invite a few of their own particu- 
lar pupils to their houses, but rather as a matter of ceremony, 
than out of any regard to their moral or intellectual culture. 
This evil has doubtless arisen, partly in consequence of the la- 
borious and secluded lives of the professors, and partly from 
the great number of the students, which renders it impossible to 
be upon an intimate footing with all. Still the evil might easily 
be corrected, could the professors become imbued with the 
proper spirit. A few, like Strauss and Neander at Berlin, and 
especially Tholuck at Halle, have begun a different course ; and 
in the latter instance, particularly, the results have been highly 
beneficial. 

Another evil of the same class, is undoubtedly the present 
character and conduct of a portion of the students. Left to 
themselves, without any direct moral or civil restraints, and with- 
out inspection on the part of their instructors, it is no wonder 
that young men should choose an errant course; but it must 
be borne in mind, that the character which is now attached to 
the life of a German student, is the inheritance of other days, 
and was acquired when the indirect restraints were far less than 
they now are. Until within the last few years, the requisitions 
of the governments were much less strict than at present; and 
a mere residence at a university was assumed as a sufficient 
qualification for office, without further or with slight examina- 
tion. Under such circumstances, of course, those who entered 
the universities without any love of study, and merely to while 
away the requisite number of years, plunged at once into all the 
temptations and snares to which every assemblage of youth are 
exposed ; and the whole burden of reproaches which the stu- 
dent of the present day must bear, the feats of drinking, smok- 
ing, duelling, etc. may be referred back to those earlier periods. 
But this evil belongs not to the system, any more than it is inhe- 
rent in our own schools of law and medicine, where the students 
are in like manner left wholly to themselves. It is in fact di- 
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minishing ; and in the universities of Berlin and Munich, situat- 
ed in large cities, duelling and the other peculiar characteristics 
of a university life are comparatively unknown ; and the stu- 
dents have become, in a great measure, assimilated to the ordi- 
nary forms of social life. 

On the other hand, we may also remark two evils, which seem 
to result from the system itself, and which cannot be corrected 
without a change in the whole form of education. The first 
arises from the plan of oral lectures, as at present conducted, 
where the student writes down the words of the professor. Now 
where such lectures are treated, as is often the case, simply as 
a clue to guide the learner’s own reading and investigation, there 
is no plan of study more interesting or profitable ; none which 
excites to greater ardour, or prompts to more persevering effort. 
But the mass of young men engaged in study are not of this 
class; they receive what is given them, and rest satisfied with 
believing it all on the authority of the professor. It cannot be 
denied, that the tendency of such a state of things is to fill the 
mind with superficial knowledge, without exciting it to the culti- 
vation of its own energies; and it would not perhaps be too 
much to say, that while the real scholars of Germany are in 
advance of any thing that we can boast, the great mass of her 
clergy and civilians, while they know accurately that which they 
have learned, are less trained to habits of independent thought 
and the application of their knowledge to practical purposes, than 
the corresponding classes in our own land. 

Another and more serious evil arises from the exclusive devo- 
tion to particular studies, which constitutes one prominent trait 
of the German plan of education. Indeed, the system of a di- 
vision of labour 1s here carried to as high a point in regard to in- 
tellectual employment, as it is in England in respect to manual 
occupations. One theological professor devotes himself exclu- 
sively to the literature of the Old ‘Testament; another to that of 
the New; a third, to systematic theology ; a fourth, to the histo- 
ry of the church ; a fifth, to practical theology. The same holds 
true in all other departments; and the consequence is, that 
while they become radically acquainted with all that relates to 
their particular branch of study, they cultivate less thoroughly 
the other departments connected with it; and leave entirely un- 
touched many kinds of knowledge, which belong still more to the 
practical and ordinary course of human life. The result of all 
this is a want of general practical information, which is a mark- 
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ed characteristic of the educated men of Germany. They will 
overwhelm you with stores of argument and illustration on all to- 
pics of religion, morals, philosophy, and classical or oriental phi- 
lology ; but if asked a question relative to the ordinary affairs of 
life, or in general history, or in geography, they are often com- 
pelled to be silent. It may probably be truly said of the charac- 
ter of the German mind, that, as a nation, they delight more 
than any other in abstraction, in pushing their reasonings to the 
utmost limits, regardless of consequences ; and hence have spe- 
culated oftener and wider beyond the limits of the human facul- 
ties, than any other people. Nothing is more true than that, in 
the words of their own Jean Paul, they ‘ hold the empire of the 
air,’ and have had more strange conceits and fancies than any 
other nation. The general causes of this state of things seem to 
have been, ia part at least, the condition of society and the sys- 
tem of eduvation among them, by which so many are trained up 
remote from the active duties of life, and thus lose all relish for 
practical objects. Of the 15,000 pupils at the universities, the 
greater part can never have the opportunity of becoming practi- 
cal men; while they yet are taught to think, and their intellec- 
tual powers are urged to a high state of cultivation. In this way 
they are compelled to build their speculations, without any found- 
ation of experience and practical common sense. What wonder, 
then, that these speculations should often prove baseless; the 
mere dreams of busy intellect, without the guidance of practical 
wisdom. 

In closing this first part of the present article, we may proper- 
ly recur again for a moment to the question alluded to in the 
early part of it: Whether it would be practicable or advisable, 
in our country, to establish institutions on the German plan. Af- 
ter the facts already spread before him, the reader will be able 
to form a judgement on this question for himself. Institutions of 
a similar kind might no doubt be established here; but could 
they be expected to flourish, with any degree of success corres- 
ponding to those of Germany? Where are our preparatory 
schools, which shall furnish students for such institutions? We 
have none but our colleges ; and will our young men, after hav- 
ing spent four years at one of these, and received its honours, as 
a general rule, repair voluntarily to an university? ‘The avenues 
to influence and reputation and emolument are, with us, too 
many and too easy of access, to permit us to indulge this expec- 
tation. Where then is the power, either in our states or in our 
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general government, that can compel them to such a step? that 
can make the tenor of office, or of professional employment, de- 
pend on a residence at any university? Where too is the indi- 
vidual, or the state, or the congress, that will annually appropri- 
ate fifty thousand dollars, or the moiety of that sum, for the sup- 
port of such an institution? In this land of civil freedom, we can 
use no legal force to compel young men to obtain an education. 
We can bring only a moral influence to bear ; and when this 
shall have been long enough employed ; when the moral wants 
of community shall demand other institutions ;_ they will no 
doubt spring into existence, of a rank and nature adapted to the 
exigencies of the case. In the mean time, the safety of our na- 
tion, the security of our civil rights, and the duration of our free 
government, depend upon the exertions which shall be made, to 
diffuse the blessings of knowledge and religion among the peo- 
ple. It is here that the duties of the Christian and the patriot 
meet together ; and the momentous question is thus brought 
home to the ‘ business and bosoms’ of the present generation of 
the American churches, Whether they will gird themselves for 
the work of the Lord, and by their exertions secure the perma- 
nence of our free institutions ; or whether, by their inactivity, 
they will suffer vice and irreligion to become triumphant ; know- 
ing ‘that when that time shall come, the light of liberty, which 
has so long beamed upon us and scattered its rays on distant 
climes, must, in all probability, go down in darkness and be 
quenched in blood. 


Arr. Il. Inrerpretration or Psatm XVI. 





By M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 


It has been said, as characteristic of the commentaries on 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament by Cocceius and Grotius, 
that the former found Christ every where in them, and the lat- 
ter nowhere. This is not, indeed, literally true ; nor was it in- 
tended to be so understood. But the substance of what is as- 
serted in this often repeated declaration, is correct. Cocceius 
wus a strenuous advocate of the double sense of Scripture. In 
other words, he believed that a multitude of texts and passages 
in the Old ‘Testament were intended to convey a literal sense, 
as their primary and obvious meaning; while at the same time 
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the sacred writers designed, or at least the Spirit of God who 
guided them designed, also to convey a mystical, allegorical, spi- 
ritual, or secondary sense, which usually has relation to Christ 
or to his church. Thus, according to him, many a Psalm has 
relation primarily to the literal David, the ancient king of Israel, 
and should be so interpreted throughout, when our object is 
merely to develope the primary and literal sense of it. But 
such a meaning is nothing more than the shell. The nut itself 
is concealed beneath this envelope, and can be truly discovered 
by those only, who know how to strip off the shel] with dexterity. 
But such as understand the true secret of this, have the key to 
unlock boundless treasures of spiritual wealth in the ancient He- 
brew Scriptures. ‘l/l Scripture (in this way) becomes truly 
profitable bee doctrine, for correction, for reproof, and for in- 
struction in righteousness.’ In this way only can the ‘man of 
God be perfected, and thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work. 

The friends of such a method of interpretation aver, more- 
over, that it is in this way only, very much which is contained 
in the Old Testament, can be made profitable to readers 
under the Gospel dispensation. ‘They plead also the exam- 
ple of nearly all the ancient commentators, back even to the 
very age of the apostles. They are careful to suggest, that 
such a method of interpretation, existing at so early a period, 
and being so general in the Christian church, must in all proba- 
bility have been derived from the apostles themselves ;_ who, of 
course, would follow the method of their divine Master. Nay, 
they assert directly, that such is plainly the method of the New 
Testament writers; that we have numerous examples where 
they have given another and secondary sense, such as conveys 
a spiritual and Christian meaning, to words which, as they stand 
in the Old Testament, can never be made to have such a mean- 
ing, provided we confine ourselves merely to a literal interpre- 
tation or a primary sense. In their estimation, therefore, the 
Jewish Scriptures are made truly Christian by giving them very 
frequently, if not throughout, what they would call an evangelical 
sense ; and in so doing, we only walk in the steps of apostles 
and ancient saints, who evidently admitted a double sense, and 
commended the practice of giving it by their own example. 

My present object will not permit me to examine at length 
the correctness of these allegations. Some excellent thoughts 
respecting the subject of mystical and allegorical interpretation 
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in general, the reader will find in the essay of Professor Hahn, 
which is contained in the present number of this work. M 
design in the above remarks, is merely to give a general sheuch 
of the state of feeling and opinion in the church, in past times, 
with reference to many parts of the Old Testament Scriptures ; 
and particularly, in regard to such parts as have been supposed 
to contain a reference to the Messiah. 

So long as such a method of interpretation prevailed, we 
need not wonder that little or no difficulty was found in the ex- 
planation of the sixteenth Psalm. David was the person, who 
was regarded as being primarily and literally meant, throughout 
most of the Psalm. Now and then, indeed, the writer looked 
beyond his immediate theme, and cast a prophetic glance on 
him of whom David was held to be a distinguished type, i. e. 
the Messiah. In this way it was 7 to proceed with the inter- 

retation of the whole Psalm. hatever might seem to fit 
David better than Christ, was referred to David ; and whatev- 
er could not well be applied to him, e. g. more or less of vs. 9— 
11, was applied to the Messiah. So, for instance, Calvin does ; 


from whom one might expect better things, since he stands so 
pre-eminent above all the other commentators of his day, as to 
acuteness, sound judgement, and nice logical discrimination. 


But in respect to the sixteenth Psalm, he gives the contents 
thus: “Initio David se Dei tutelae commendat; deinde ex 
meditatione beneficiorum ad gratias agendas se accendit. Et 
tanquam. suo cultu nihil Deo commodet, se tamen unice addicit, 
et a superstitionibus alienum fore testatur. Causam quoque ad- 
dicit, quia plena et solida sit felicitas, in uno Deo acquiescere, 
qui nihil suis deesse patitur.” In other words, ‘ It is David who 
speaks in Ps. XVI; who commends himself to God, declares 
his firm adherence to him only in distinction from all idol gods, 
expresses his thanks for mercies received, and his confidence 
that it will still be well with him.’ In this way, the last three 
verses of the Psalm, which doubtless presented a difficulty to 
the mind of the great reformer, are passed by with a simple in 
uno Deo acquiescere, qui nihil suis deesse patitur. 

But let us see how he manages vs. 9—11, when he comes to 
garticulars in his commentary. Vs. 10 he applies wholly to 
David. * Because,” says he, ‘ God protects our souls, and al- 
so our bodies, David had good reason to represent his flesh as 
participating in the favour of dwelling in security.” Vs. 11 he 
applies literally to David also, representing its author as declar- 
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ing by it, that ‘he confidently expected to be redeemed from 
the grave, and not to remain always there in a state of corrup- 
tion.” 

So then, the sentiment of the writer is not that the body should 
not putrefy in the grave, but that it should not always remain 
there in a state of putrifaction ; directly in the very face of Pe- 
ter, in Acts 2: 29—32, and of Paul, Acts 13: 34—37. But 
after proceeding thus far, he seems to call to mind that Peter 
and Paul have commented upon this passage, and to feel his ob- 
ligation to pay a deference to their opinion. ‘ Unless Christ,” 
says he, “ had come forth from the grave, the first fruits of those 
who rise from the dead, mankind would have always remained 
in a state of corruption. Hence Peter with good reason draws 
the inference (Acts 2: 30), that David could not thus have glo- 
ried, unless by a prophetic spirit, and in consequence of having 
respect to the author of life promised to him, who alone was to 
be endowed with such a privilege,” viz. of bringing dead bodies 
from the grave. Still we see David only, in the text of the 
Psalm ; David expressing a hope, which indeed relies upon the 
expected victory of the Messiah over the powers of death, but 
which refers to this tacitly or by implication merely, and not in 
express words. ‘The difficulty, however, still presses upon the 
mind of Calvin. He is not prepared to overlook it wholly, or to 
pass it by without another effort to dispose of it. “ That Peter,” 
says he, “ in Acts 2: 30, and Paul in Acts 13: 33, contend that 
this prophecy was fulfilled only in the person of Christ, you must 
construe thus ; he (Christ) was entirely and altogether exempt 
from the corruption of the sepulchre, that gradually (gradatim) 
and in a manner accommodated to the condition of each, he 
might call his members (Christians) to be associated with him- 
self.” He then goes on to say, that “ as all men go down to the 
grave, and there are subject to corruption, fuiness of life (i.e. 
full exemption from the corruption of the grave) belongs exclu- 
sively to Christ the head ; and flows only guttatim et per partes, 
by drops and limited portions, to the members,” i. e. to Chris- 
tians. 

So then, after all, we come to a double sense. ‘ Entire free- 
dom from corruption, was never had, or to be had, except by 
Christ alone. ‘Therefore Peter and Paul could apply v. 10 to 
him.’ But if they could rightly do this, then v. 10 must desig- 
nate entire freedom from corruption; otherwise it belongs only 
to David, or at most, to all the pious who have the like hopes with 
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David. If Calvin’s real opinion can be gathered, from such 
confused and dark expressions as those which have now been 
cited, | should think it must be this: That the whole Psalm, 
so far as the words are concerned, really and truly applies to 
David ; that at the same time, David could not have thus spok- 
en, unless he had entertained a hope of a resurrection from the 
grave, through Christ, whom in prophetic vision he antic ipated, 
and foresaw that his resurrection would procure that of his fol- 
lowers. In a high and full sense, (év aAnowoes, év ro aAnow- 
Onvat,) the Psalmist must have intended his words in v. 10 to 
be applic sable only to the Messiah; but in a modified sense, 
guttatim et per partes, they may be construed of David or any 
other saint, and David intended them for himself, 

This then is a double sense ; although it is indeed teaching 
it by innuendo, or, as the Jewish Rabbins say, M3393 or 17293 
b hint, allusion, in a kind of allegorical ‘or enigmatical way. 

That Calvin himself had formed any clear and definite idea of 
the principle of interpretation to be applied here, no one, | 
think, can well believe, who examines the tenor of his exegesis. 
That he should have had any difficulty, however, in coming out 
fully with a mystical interpretation, i. e. with a double sense, I 
cannot well understand ; for in his commentary on the second 
Psalm, and on the twenty-second, he fully recognizes such a 
sense, making the literal application to David, and the spiritual 
one to Christ. 

Verse 11 he applies to the resurrection of the Psalmist - 
of the pious to everlasting life, through Christ their head, 
the like manner as v. 10 is explained. 

How convenient such a method of interpretation is, too 
many critics have long since discovered. Whatever one cannot 
well apply to David the type, may of course be referred to 
Christ the antitype. Where it would cost much study and 
trouble, and demand an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the Hebrew language and idiom, in order to determine the pre- 
cise nature and value of an expression in the Old Testament, 
the interpreter, who is hastening his work, or shrinks from pro- 
tracted labour and minute investigation, or is wanting in that 
knowledge of the Hebrew which will enable him to pursue an 
investigation to its ultimate sources, makes use of the very sim- 
ple expedient of applying one part of a passage to some indi- 
vidual in a literal sense, and another part to Christ, in a high 
and spiritual sense. ‘The commentator is the more contented 
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with all this; because he can plead the example of ancient 
days, and of a great multitude of expositors in every age of 
the church. He is insensible, perhaps, at the same time, that 
the difficulty of making out another exegesis, which would refer 
a Psalm wholly to David, or wholly to Christ, has in reality 
been with him the most persuasive and powerful argument. 

Can we believe that Grotius, who has been accused of ‘ find- 
ing Christ no where’ in the Old Testament, adopts more fully 
than Calvin, the double sense of the sixteenth Psalm? Read 
a part of his note on v. 10.  Sensus historicus (latet enim 
mysticus, sublimior, ut in plerisque Psalmis,) est hic: Quan- 
quam undique opprimor a Saule, tamen certus sum, ex pro- 
missione regni mihi facta, non fore ei potestatem me interficien- 
di.” ‘That is, the Aistoric or literal and primary sense of the 
verse is, not that the Psalmist should be raised from the grave, 
or that he should not be suffered to putrefy there, but that he 
should not be permitted at all to be brought there; in other 
words, that although he might be in great danger, yet he should 
certainly be preserved from death. At the same time, this dis- 
tinguished commentator says, that “a mystical and more sub- 
lime sense lies hid under the words ” of this Psalm ; and adds, 
that “such is the case with most of the Psalms.” 

It does appear to me, that this last declaration of Grotius de- 
velopes something which is not altogether ingenuous, an accom- 
modation to the prevailing opinions of his day, which ill be- 
came such aman. If most of the Psalms have a ‘ mystical 
and more sublime sense’ than what appears by the letter of 
them, then why has not Grotius intimated this, in his notes upon 
them? And why has he generally interpreted the Old Testa- 
ment, and of course the Psalms along with the rest, in such a 
way as to leave no small room for the saying so often repeated, 
that ‘ he found Christ no where ?’ 

The hint of Grotius, that the historical sense of vs. 9—11, 
applies only to the exemption of David from imminent danger, 
and the bestowing on him subsequent peace and happiness in 

_ the present world, has been taken up by others, and has now 
become the predominant exegesis of neological commentators. 

Le Clerc, as one might expect, treads in the steps of Grotius 
his predecessor and favourite model. “ Hee (says he) de Da- 
vide intellecta, hoc tantum sibi volunt, non passurum fuisse 
Deum ut occideretur, ac proinde in sepulchrum conjecwus illic 
relinqueretur, ita ut caro ejus in eo jaceret ;” i. e. preservation 
from danger merely, not a resurrection from the dead, is meant. 
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But the secondary sense, what says Le Clere to this? He 
says, “ that it is evident the ancient Jews so interpreted the pro- 
phecies, that when they were fulfilled only in certo sensu eoque 
dilutiore, and contained something which might be applied in a 
higher sense to Christ, they were ‘accustomed to make this latter 
application. This usage the apostles followed, as in Acts u. and 
x. Inasmuch as the words of this Psalm are Zugarexwregor, 
and something greater than the literal sense is intended, Peter 
(in Acts 1.) applies them to the resurrection of Christ.” He 
then refers to other interpreters, in order that the reader may 
satisfy himself about this point; and adds at the close, “ de 
primo sensu potissimum agere aggressi sumus.” 

There is then, even according to this very liberal commenta- 
tor, a secundus sensus, which he (pro pace cum eruditis ?) ad- 
mits in a cursory way, but on which he cannot spend time to 
dwell ; all which is rather less ceremonious than the demeanour 
of Grotius, and I fear about equally sincere. 

In Grotius and Le Clerc’s first and historical sense, one finds, 
as has already been intimated, the kernel of all that the later 
commentators of the liberal school, have avowed and maintained 
respecting the Psalm in question. For substance, Ruperti, 
Rosenmiiller, De Wette, and Gesenius, with a multitude of 
less distinguished writers, have embraced and maintained the 
same sentiment. Jt is a matter of some curiosity and interest, 
to see how these critics dispose of the commentary of Peter 
and Paul, in Acts 1. and xiu. 

Ruperti, in an exegesis published in the °Commentationes 
Theologica by V elthusen, Kuindl, and Ruperti, (Vol. I. 104 
seq. Vol. II. 199 seq.) speaking ‘of referring Ps. xvi. to the 
Messiah, says : “ Quae interpretatio non modo ab orationis poet- 
icae, Ebraeorum in primis, indole et natura abhorret, sed ne 
notioni quidem Messiae, qualem Judaei ab omni tempore sibi 
informabant, respondet. Hi enim Messiam sibi heroem, victo- 
vem, regemque potentissimum, non sacerdotem vel hominem, 
cum adversa fortuna multisque aerumnis conflictantem, finge- 
bant.” He then goes on to say, that “ if any one without preju- 
dice, and who is endowed with a relish for Hebrew poetry, and 
unacquainted with what the New Testament teaches, and what 
ancient and modern commentators have inculeated, should read 
the sixteenth Psalm, he would venture to bet any thing, (quo- 
= contendere ausim,) that such an one would scarcely 
find any ground of persuasion in it that the Messiah could be 
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meant; much less could he be compelled to believe that he is 
actually meant.” He then proceeds to describe ‘ quam misere 
se torserint’ the interpreters, who have given it an interpreta- 
tion referring to the Messiah. 

In the sequel he states, that no one probably would have 
thought of such an explanation, if the apostles Peter and Paul 
had not led the way init. He then adds: “ That this is not 
sufficient to weaken the sentiment which we have advanced res- 
pecting the object of the Psalm, needs not now to be proved by 
a multitude of words.” He then refers to Eichhorn, °Biblioth. 
Il. 947 seq. III. 920 seq. Eckermann, Theol. Beitrage Fasc. 
I. lf. Paulus, °Memorabilien, 1V. 96. Behn, Lehrart Jesu, 
and others, as having rendered it unnecessary to lay out any 
more strength in order to shew, that the exegesis of Peter and 
Paul is no guide for critics of the present day. 

After adverting to Grotius, Le Clere, Dathe, and others, as 
holding to the double sense of this Psalm, and requesting the 
reader who wishes to see trifling of this sort in abundance, to 
read commentaries on the Canticles, he proceeds thus: ‘ Quis 
enim non sentit, his argutiis, quibus ad mysticam allegoriam seu 
drhoviav (double sense) omnia revocantur, pulcherrima poeta- 
rum phantasmata deleri, omnem eorum suavitatem, elegantiam, 
ac vim infringi, et perspicuum saepe sensum obscurari?... . 
Cur caecutire malumus in incertis, quam in certis et perspicuis 
adquiescere ?” 

Raver briefly, but (as he supposes) thoroughly, prepared his 
way, he advances to the exegesis of the Psalm, agreeably to the 
above principles, in which he displays a good degree of learning 
and acuteness. 

If now one inquires, whether Is. Lun. Ps. xxi. and x1. were 
not adapted to give the Jews some expectation of a suffering 
Messiah; and whether Ps. cx. was not intended to represent 
him as a priest as well as a king; the answer to all this is, that 
none but mystical commentators could so explain these portions 
of the Old ‘Testament ; and that when Christ and the apostles 
seem to adopt the exegesis in question, they must be regarded 
as doing so, merely in the way of accommodation to the preju- 
dices of the Jews in their day, who were accustomed to refer a 
multitude of passages in the Scriptures to the Messiah, which 
were never designed by their original authors to have relation to 
this subject. 

Such is, for substance, the argument of those writers, to whom 
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Ruperti appeals, as having shewn that the ivterpretations of the 
apostles are not binding upon us. ‘They are not so, because 
they were made xara ovyxaraaow, or merely by way of ac- 
commodation to the prejudices of their Jewish brethren, and not 
ex animo, or agreeably to their own real opinions with respect to 
the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures. Consequently, so of- 
ten as we find any interpretation by the New Testament writers, 
which seems to be at variance with the reasonable principles of her- 
meneutics, (i. e. such as we deem to be reasonable,) so often 
we may understand them to be merely xare@ ovyzaragaoww, 

Rosenmiiller, in his Commentary on Ps. xvi. merely quotes 
from Ruperti a part of what has already been exhibited above, 
expresses his concurrence, and adds in a marginal note a quo- 
tation from Maimonides, a Jewish Rabbi of the twelfth century, 
to shew that it was not expected by the Jews, that the Messiah 
would rise from the dead. The passage runs thus : “ ‘The Mes- 
siah will die, and his son and grandsons will rei ign after him; for 
that he will die, is predicted in Is. 42: 4.” 

I intentionally pass by an examination into the grounds of 
these and the like assertions and view s, for the present. I shall 
have something to say respecting them in the sequel. I only re- 
mark here, that it is indeed somewhat singular, that the testimo- 
ny of a bigoted Jew, so late as the very last part of the twelfth 
century, living in the midst of Christians, and v iolently contend- 
ing at every opportunity against them ; of a Jew as little skilled 
in the opinions of the New Testament times as many a com- 
mentator is, who explains away the declarations of Peter and 
Paul, because he thinks he understands the disputes and theolo- 
gy of their times better than these apostles did ;—I say it is pas- 
sing strange that such a sentence as that quoted, from such a 
Jew, should sweep away the whole fabric erected by him who 
was that rock on which the church was to be built, and of him 
who sat at the feet of Gamaliel, and was a most perfect adept in 
all the rabbinical lore of the day. 

In respect to Gesenius, I have no other index of his opinions, 
excepting the notes of a friend, who has been a hearer of his 
lectures, and has an abstract of his course on the Psalms. By 
this abstract, it appears that he construes the Psalm as _relat- 
ing to a pious man in danger, who casts himself on God, with 
a grateful sense of past mercies, and a confident hope of future 
protection ; especially (in v. 10) does he express a hope not to 
be given up to his enemies, so as to suffer a premature and vio- 
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lent death. Verse 11, thou shewest me the path of life, means, ‘ thou 
disclosest to me the way out of danger.’ The remainder means, 
‘Near thee is great joy, thou dispensest blessings with thy 
hand.’ 

To the like purpose De Wette speaks, in the third edition of 
his °Commentary on the Psalms, published in 1829. “ That the 
apostles Peter and Paul,” he remarks, “ explain the four last 
verses of our Psalm not merely by way of accommodation, but 
from real conviction,—since they aver directly that this passage 
cannot be understood of David,—cannot influence us, who stand 
on the ground of historical exegesis, to alter our views.” 

So then, here is at least a departure from Eichhorn, Ecker- 
mann, Paulus, Ruperti, and others of the older school of neolo- 
gists, who would fain have it, that the apostles explained Ps. xvi. 
in reference to the Messiah, merely by virtue of accommoda- 
tion, xara ovyxarafaocw. But De Wette, (with whom Rosen- 
miiller agrees, as appears by a note in his Commentary,) comes 
out very honestly, and avers, (what indeed one would very nat- 
turally think to be true of such men as Peter and Paul,) that 
the apostles really believed what they said. At the same time, 
this, he thinks, is no reason why we should change our views, 
and believe the apostles to be in right. 

The mystery in all this, if there be any mystery to the reader 
not conversant with the rationalist critics, is merely, how it can 
be reconciled with the acknowledgment of the divine veracity 
and integrity and correctness of the Scriptures. The fact is 
simply, that none of these writers believe in this. If the reader 
needs proof of such an assertion, I refer him to the declarations 
of Dr Rohr, in the essay of Prof. Hahn contained in the pres- 
ent number of this work, and to the °Jnstitutiones of Wegschei- 
der, which have been so popular that the ninth edition has al- 
ready been printed, during the author’s life time. Wegschei- 
der and Rohr, each in a different way, may be considered as 
the present Coryphaei of the neological party in Germany. 

Little prepared, as we in general are in this country, for such 
avowals with regard to the sacred writers, still, I deem them 
far preferable to the fashionable accommodation doctrine of the 
generation now passing off the stage in Germany. We know 
where to meet those who openly make such avowals; and al- 
though we cannot agree with them in opinion, we may commend 
their frankness and*honesty. 

De Wette, however, seems after all to have some relentings 
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in respect to the position which he has taken. In the sequel he 
goes on to say, that “the writer of this Psalm looked indeed no 
farther than to ‘the danger of an early and violent death, and to 
deliverance from it; and so the hopes of the pious, in ancient 
days, were in general of a mere earthly nature. But Christiani- 
ty has taught us to look to eternal things, and cherish correspon- 
dent hopes. Now all hopes are fulfilled in Christ. And as 
earthly hopes comprehend heavenly ones, inasmuch as they are 
an index to them and the image of them ; so the apostles under- 
stood and explained the hopes expressed in this Psalm. ‘Their 
explanation of it amounts to this: the full, entire, deep truth or 
reality of the Psalmist’s hope, is fulfilled and rendered sure, only 
in Christ. This, he adds, is not accommodation, but ideal in- 
terpretation ; which the apostles every where follow, when they 
apply to the Messiah passages of the Old Testament.” 

Afier all, then, we are virtually brought back to the double 
sense of ancient times, the very one admitted by Grotius and Le 
Clerc. What a strange mixture of scepticism and mysticism 
De Wette often exhibits! 

Turn we now from this view of commentary in modern times, 
to the ancient critics. Eusebius of Caesarea, the celebrated 
church-historian, is the first to whom I would direct the atten- 
tion of the reader, because he evidently gives the usual exegesis 
of the day, and also that which was current in the church among 
writers of preceding times. His Commentary on the Psalms, 
which has become a rare book, may be found in Vol. I. of Mont- 
faucon’s °JVova collectio Patrum et Scriptorum Graecorum, Par. 
1706, the editio princeps of the work in question. 

Eusebius observes, that ‘ if the inquiry be made, to whom the 
things said in Ps. xvi. are to be referred, Peter the apostle is a 
teacher worthy of our confidence.’ He then cites the words of 
Peter in Acts 2: 29-32; after which he proceeds to say, that 
“it would be superfluous to inquire any further to whom this 
Psalm is to be applied, since we have the testimony rndcxovrou 
pagrugos. The Seventy, he adds, have entitled this Psalm 
ornhoyougia, inscriptio, monumental inscription, because it con- 
tains the victory over death obtained by Christ, when he rose 
from the dead.” 

In accordance with this, he appropriates the whole Psalm to 
the Messiah, without admitting any mystical or secondary sense 
in the ordinary way. However, he admits a kind of qualified 
sense, when he expounds vs. 3 and 4. He supposes the Mes- 
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siah to speak here of the saints, as comprehended in his own 
person ; divarae idvonovovuevos ta nady rH¢ éxxdnoias avrov, 
za mooxelueva &E avens deyewv. 'To these verses he gives the 
following turn: ‘ The saints formerly multiplied their idols ; but 
after they were taught the truth by my wonderful deeds among 
them, they hasted away from al! their abominations, etc.’ ‘This 
if it be not very solid exposition, may at least put in some claim 
to the praise of ingenuity. 

To the same purpose almost exactly, does Jerome explain 
the Psalm before us. “The Psalm pertains to Christ, who 
speaks in it.....It is the voice of our King, which he utters in 
the human nature that he had assumed, but without detracting 
from his divine nature. David means Christ. ‘The Psalm per- 
tains to his passion.” ‘The third and fourth verses, he explains 
in the same way as Eusebius. We see nothing at all of David 
in the whole Psalm. Vox Christi, vor Christi ad Patrem, is 
often repeated by Jerome, throughout his commentary. Brev. 
in Psalterium, p. 151. 

In the like manner does Augustine also explain the Psalm. 
“‘ Rex noster,” says he in quoting the title, “ in hoc Psalmo lo- 

uitur ex persona susceptionis humanae, de quo titulus regalis 
dhe refers to D272 which the Seventy render orydoygaqia) tem- 
pore passionis inscriptus eminuit.” In the explanation of vs. 3 
and 4, he also agrees for substance with Eusebius. 

We see then, that there is no foundation for charging the an- 
cient commentators, at any rate the most distinguished and con- 
spicuous among them, with giving a double sense to the Psalm un- 
der consideration. They do not apply it at all to David. He does 
not seem to have even entered their minds as the object of the 
Psalm, but merely as the author of it. Of course, those mod- 
ern interpreters, who, like Calvin, Grotius, Le Clerc, Dathe, 
and many others, find a primary and secondary, or a historic 
and spiritual or ideal meaning in the sixteenth Psalm, cannot 
make their appeal for support to the distinguished commentators 
of the ancient church. Mistake on this subject, however, has 
been so common, that I hope the true exhibition of the ancient 
exegesis, as made above, will not be regarded as superfluous. 

If now we must declare, which of the various views that 
have been presented respecting the design and meaning of this 
Psalm we should choose, for one I should answer, that I agree 
with none of them; I mean, that there is no one among the 
whole, which IT could adopt as my own, and be satisfied with 
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it throughout on critical and hermeneutical grounds ; although 
for substance, 1 should agree with the ancient commentators. 

I cannot admit the double sense. ‘There is a host of diffi- 
culties which rise up against this, too numerous to be particular- 
ly recounted on the present occasion. I can merely hint at 
some of the leading ones. If there be an occult sense to the 
words of Scripture, not conveyed by the language itself, to be at- 
tained in some way independent of the laws of language; then 
it would follow, that he who reads the Scriptures, and applies 
to them the laws of interpretation common to all other books, 
can have no security, that he has arrived at the principal and 
most important meaning which they were designed to convey. 
If there be an occult meaning, couched under the words of 
Scripture, a second inspiration is needed for the readers, in 
order to determine it with any good degree of satisfaction ; for 
when the laws of language cease to be the guide, (as of course 
they must in the case before us,) then some substitute worthy 
of equal or greater confidence, must come in their place. 
But a substitute must be either conjecture, or inspiration. The 
first surely cannot lay claim to much certainty ; it is subject to 
no laws ; it has no bounds. A second inspiration then is need- 
ed, in order to understand a second or occult revelation, i. e. 
a second sense of words. 

When God speaks to men, he speaks in a language which 
they understand. Otherwise a revelation so called, would not 
in fact be one. Nothing is revealed, which is not understood, 
or at least which is not intelligible. And when a communication 
is made by the use of language, how can it be understood, un- 
less language is employed in the same way as men are accus- 
tomed to employ it? For example, how could one who under- 
stands only the English language in its ordinary use, be able to 
expound a communication in which English words should be 
employed, but a sense given to them by the writer entirely for- 
eign to the usus loguendi of the language? It would manifest- 
ly be as impossible, in such a case, for a writer to be under- 
stood, as it would be if he were to make his communication in 
Sanscrit or Chinese. 

It follows of necessity, that a revelation, in the true and pro- 
per sense of this term, which is made by the use of words, 
must be made by employing those words in a manner that ac- 
cords with the usus loquendi of the language employed. And 
if this be true, it seems to decide the whole question; for there 
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is no other book on earth, (if you except books of riddles, and 
some of the old heathen oracles,) where language has, or can 
have, a double sense. All men, who do not design to deceive 
or mislead, attach but one meaning to words, i. e. but one 
meaning to the same words in the same place. Even a book 
of riddles in reality does this; the enigmas have but one true 
meaning, and were not designed to have any more; although 
from the manner in which words are employed, it may be diffi- 
cult to decipher it. 

If I admit a double sense, then, in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, I admit that they are not to be interpreted according to 
the laws of human language. What should we think of a 
man, who should construe the classics, ancient or modern, in this 
way? What should we think of the sobriety and integrity of 
a speaker, who should design to attach more than one meaning 
to his words? And if I must come to the conclusion, that the 
Old Testament is not to be construed according to the laws of 
human language, then I~ must come to the conclusion that a 
second inspiration is necessary in order to understand it. If so, 
how did the first inspiration communicate a revelation? 

I have only to add, at present, that whenever any interpreter 
will give me satisfactory proof of his being inspired, I will bow 
with implicit submission to his exegesis ; but until he does this, 
I must believe that we are to come at the meaning of the He- 
brew Scriptures, through the instrumenality of language em- 
ployed in its ordinary way, according to its usages among men. 

There are no limits to this second sense of the Scriptures. 
The man who adopts it, is cast at once upon a boundless ocean, 
without rudder or compass. He must himself be inspired, in 
order to know with any security, whether his interpretation is 
correct. But as I find no promise of such inspiration to writers 
of the present day, I must hold to the laws of language, as one 
of the indispensable means of investigating the true and only 
sense of the Scriptures. 

That a double or mystic sense is unnecessary, the reader may 
see illustrated in the remarks of Prof. Hahn, to which I[ have 
already referred. Of course it seems, on all these grounds, 
to be inadmissible. The appeal to the writers of the New 
Testament in order to sanction it, I must think to be entirely 
without any good grounds. Consequently I cannot hold with 
Calvin, Grotius, Le Clerc, Dathe, Bishop Lowth, and many 
others, that the sixteenth Psalm has a historic sense applicable 
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to David, and a spiritual sense applicable to the Messiah. One 
greater than David is here. 

Nor, in the second place, can I hold with the rationalist inter- 
preters, that David only is meant in this Psalm. I have too 
much respect for the opinion of Peter and Paul to do so. I can- 
not receive the accommodation exegesis, which represents them 
as taking advantage of the erroneous and ungrounded no- 
tions of the Jews, in regard to the meaning of the Psalm in ques- 
tion, in order to persuade them that Christ had actually risen from 
the dead ; a persuasion, by the way, which not a few of the ration- 
alists believe to be as ungrounded as the interpretation itself. 
Neither can I admit, with Rosenmiiller and De Wette, that 
Peter and Paul, although very sincere in the opinion that the 
Psalm under consideration did apply to Christ, yet were alto- 
gether mistaken as to their views of the sense of the writer. 
When I am prepared to admit this, then must I be prepared to 
place the theogony of Hesiod, the dreams of the Vedas, the 
wild conceits of the Zendavesta, and the hypocrisy and lofty 
pretensions of the Koran, side by side with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures; and to say of the latter what Dr Rohr has in effect 
once and again said, ‘ There is no difference in point of author- 
ity ; all is the work of fallible men ; all the distinction that can 
be made is, that the Jewish Scriptures are less replete with ab- 
surdities, than any other pretended revelation.’ 

I quit the modern schools then, and go back to the ancients. 
I cannot, indeed, accord with all the particulars of their exege- 
sis. Far from this; for how could they explain the very diffi- 
cult passages in the Psalm under consideration, while they held 
principally to the version of the Seventy? Indeed they hung en- 
tirely upon this ; with the exception of Jerome, who, however, 
does not appear to have availed himself here of his Hebrew 
knowledge. But it is one thing to give a skilful explanation of 
minute parts, or particular words and phrases only, where no- 
thing but a nice observation of the laws of language, and accu- 
rate acquaintance with the minutie of grammatical forms, can 
impart ability to satisfy a well informed inquirer. It is another 
thing to see and well explain the general scope and _ intention of 
a piece, and to point out its connection and symmetry. 

In regard to this last object, 1 should choose my lot among 
the interpreters of ancient days. All the distinguished men 
among them agree, that the Psalm relates to Christ, in his pas- 
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sequent exaltation at the right hand of God. This strikes me 
as the best, and only sure interpretation. I can find difficulties 
enough in making the application to David alone, to deter me 
from it. Peter and Paul long ago found them. And in mak- 
ing the application to the Messiah, I can select no portion of his 
life, in which what he is here represented as saying seems so ap- 
plicable, as some period not long before his passion and death, 
when he may be supposed to have been meditating on these, and 
on the consequences which were to ensue. ‘The first instinctive 
feeling of his corporeal nature, was an involuntary shrinking from 
the prospect of suffering ; and a cry to God (as in v. 1), that 
he might be preserved or supported under his sorrows, would be 
the natural consequence. In like manner the Saviour did actu- 
ally pour out his sorrows and his supplications, in the garden of 
Gethsemane and on the cross. His devotedness to God, his 
love of his own disciples, his abhorrence of all wickedness, the 
joy that would be consequent on the work of redemption which 
he was about to accomplish, the ‘ goodly heritage’ that would 
be given him,—all these pass in review before his mind, and 
serve to cheer him under the prospect of the agonies to be en- 
dured. Even death itself, the result of these agonies, was to be 
no bar to his triumph. He would burst the gates of the grave, 
even before it had any power to dissolve his body. committed to 
it. He would rise to a glorious, endless life, and be exalted at 
the right hand of God, where is full and everlasting joy and 
happiness. 

Such seems to me to be the general course of thought in Ps. 
xvi. One may compare it with Is. rtm; to which, in some re- 
spects, it has a great resemblance. There the sufferer, after he 
has made expiation by his death, is represented as “ dividing a 
portion with the great, and the spoil with the strong,” as “ see- 
ing the travail of his soul and being satisfied,” as “seeing a 
seed who should prolong their days, while the pleasure of 
the Lord prospers in his hand.” How much like to the “ lines 
falling in pleasant places, and having a goodly heritage” (Ps. 16: 
6) this is, the reader scarcely needs to be informed. ‘The gen- 
eral course of thought is alike in both. Suffering precedes vic- 
tory, and reward follows. ‘The reward is the heritage bestowed 
upon him ; and this is no less, than having “ the heathen for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion,” Ps. 2: 8. 

Exactly the same course of thought, also, is presented in Ps. 
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xx11; where, after a description of great sufferings, follow de- 
clarations respecting the future triumph of the sufferer, in 
* the seed that shall serve him, in the generation to be account- 
ed to the Lord, in the ends of the earth remembering and turn- 
ing unto God, and all nations worshipping before him.” 

If we compare Ps. x. also, it will be seen there, that in the 
midst of complaints and supplications for help, there are strong 
expressions of gratitude and joy, resembling those in Ps. xv1. 

The course of thought, therefore, in the Psalm before us, is 
not singular nor without example. Other Psalms pertaining to 
the Messiah, (at least [ deem them to be such, and on the like 
grounds as Ps. xvi.) express the like sentiments ; with the ex- 
ception that they are not equally minute and explicit in regard to 
the resurrection of Christ, and his victory over the grave. 

Having thus given the views which I entertain of the contents 
of Ps. xvi. I shall proceed to assign, more definitely and partic- 
ularly, the reasons why I feel compelled to refer it to the Messi- 
ah, and to him alone. 

My principal reason, but not my only one, is, that the apostles 
Peter and Paul have done the same ; and done it in such a way 
as does not seem to be compatible with any other mode of in- 
terpretation, unless we renounce all deference to the apostles as 
the interpreters of Scripture. 

Peter, in addressing the Jews on the memorable day of Pen- 
tecost, adverts to the subject of Christ’s crucifixion and death, 
and his consequent resurrection. He then adds (Acts 2: 25): 
“ David speaketh concerning him (Christ), I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face, for he is on my right hand, that I should 
not be moved. ‘Therefore did my heart rejoice, and my tongue 
was glad ; moreover also, my flesh shall rest in hope ;_ because 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, (>4xw>, e/¢ génv, to the 
world of the dead,) neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption. Thou hast made known to me the ways of life, 
thou wilt make me full of joy with thy countenance.” This is 
a quotation from Ps. 16: 8—11, in the words employed by the 
Seventy in their version. 

Having made the quotation, the apostle proceeds to com- 
ment upon the passage. ‘ Men and brethren,” says he, “ let 
me freely speak unto you of the patriarch David.” He was 
aware that what he was going to say, would be counter to the 
prejudices and the interpretation of his hearers ; and so he begs 
permission to speak wera magénolas, with freedom, so as to con- 
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i ciliate their attention. ‘The apostle continues: “ He (David) is 
both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto this 
day ;” i.e. David died, and was buried, and remains still bu- 
| ried, for his sepulchre remains to the present time ; he has never 
i) risen from the dead. All this his Jewish hearers could not de- 
' ny ; and if all this was true, how could the sixteenth Psalm re- 
fer to David? The apostle evidently maintains that it did not, 
and could not; for he goes on to say, that David “ being a pro- 
phet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, to 
: raise up Christ, from the fruit of his loins according to the flesh, 
to sit on his throne ; he (David) seeing this, spake of the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither his 
flesh did see corruption.” Accordingly the apostle adds, “ This 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.” He 
then proceeds to say, that Christ is exalted to the right hand of 

God, but that David is not ascended into the heavens. 

It has been remarked by Michaelis, that ‘the writers of the 
New Testament very seldom undertake by argument to defend 
their interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures.’ This is true ; and 
the reason of it seems to be, that this interpretation was usually 
such an one as would not be called in question. But in the case 
before us, there is evidently an effort on the part of Peter, to de- 
fend his interpretation, by shewing the absurdity of the common 
one, which applied the words of the sixteenth Psalm to David. 
‘ David,’ says he, ‘ died, and was buried, and remains so,’ i. e. 
he has never risen from the dead. ‘ But the Psalm in question 
speaks of a resurrection ; and this has been accomplished on- 
ly in the person of Jesus, whom David, by revelation of the 
Spirit, foresaw would rise from the dead, and predicted it in 
the words which I have repeated.’ 

Two things, then, seem to be clear from all this: (1) That 
both Peter and the Jews explained this Psalm as having refer- 
ence to a resurrection; or at least to the body being preserved 
entire from all the influence of the grave ; and (2) That the Jews, 
in Peter’s time, were accustomed to refer Ps. 16: 9—11 to Da- 
vid ; which is the reason why the apostle takes so much pains 
to shew the incorrectness of the then usual interpretation. It does 
not appear, therefore, that the Jews of that day, although they 
applied the Psalm to David, once thought of the exegesis which 
their modern descendants have invented, and which, having 
been sanctioned by Le Clerc, is now wide spread among ra- 
tionalist interpreters, viz. that deliverance from great danger and 
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violent death, is all which the words under consideration mean. 
There are traces somewhat plain and striking, of the difficulty 
which the ancient Jews found in the interpretation of Ps. 16: 9 
—I1 as applied to David, in an ancient traditional saying of 
theirs, preserved in Jalkut Shimoni fol. 95. Frankf. edit. “ Our 
Rabbins,” says this Tract, “ aver that there are seven persons 0- 
ver whom the (grave) worms have no power.” After mentioning 
these, viz. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Miriam, and 
Benjamin, it proceeds: “ Some add David to these, because 
it stands written of him, My flesh shall rest in safety.” 

Here then we see, in this singular tradition, an effort of the 
early Jewish Rabbins to get rid of the difficulty which the six- 
teenth Psalm forced upon them, when interpreted of David. They 
never once seem to have thought of the facile expedient of their 
successors, and of Christian commentators, to get rid of all this 
difficulty by the simple expedient of calling the language figu- 
rative, and applying it to designate merely deliverance from 
danger and sudden death. 

It must be too, that Peter’s auditors thought as little of this 
expedient, as the older Jewish Rabbins who devised the fable 
above related. If it had been otherwise, if they had supposed 
that the words of the Psalm applied merely to deliverance from 
extreme danger, and that Peter might have known this to be so, 
how obvious would have been the reply to his reasoning or ar- 
gumentation, which Michaelis says they might well have made : 
“With all your pretended sincerity, you are a mere hypo- 
crite, and are aiming to blind the unlearned multitude. You 
pretend that the Psalm has reference to a resurrection, and is 
capable of no other meaning; whereas it plainly means nothing 
more than deliverance from great danger ; which David, its au- 
thor, very often experienced.” What Peter could have replied 
to this, it is difficult, assuming the ground of recent interpreters, 
for me to imagine. 

We have sufficiently seen, how far Peter and his contemporaries 
were, from the modern exegesis of this Psalm. But is Peter 
the only one of all the apostles who entertained such an opinion? 
We may be reminded, that there are things related of this apos- 
tle, which shew that he was capable of error. Once he denied 
his master; once he dissembled, and was reproved openly by 
Paul for so doing, Gal. 2: 11—14. Did Paul agree with him, 
in the explanation of the passage under examination ? 

The answer to this question is found in Acts 13: 29—37. 
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Paul here speaks to the Jews, as Peter did, concerning the re- 
surrection of Christ. He appeals to the same text, vs. 34, 35. 
He is even more explicit, if this can be supposed, than Peter, in 
shewing the impossibilityjof applying that Psalm to David. ‘“ Da- 
vid,” says he, “ after he had served his own generation, by the will 
of God fell asleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw corrup- 
tion ; but he whom God raised up saw no corruption.” 

What then is the inference? Why plainly, that the Psalm 
cannot possibly be applied to David, but is capable of being 
referred only to the Messiah, over whom the grave had no 
power. 

Here also, as in the former case, the apostle has clearly to con- 
tend against the interpretation of his hearers; for he produces 
reasons to show the impossibility of such an interpretation as they 
maintained. Here, moreover, all double sense of the Psalin is 
entirely excluded. Otherwise the apostle need not have oppos- 
ed the interpretation of his kinsmen after the flesh. He might 
have said: ‘True, brethren, the first and obvious meaning of 
the Psalm, has reference to David; but there is a higher and 
spiritual sense which can refer only to the Messiah, and was ful- 
filled only in him. This is the one on which I depend for ar- 
gument.’ 

Nor could the Jews of that day have objected to his giving a 
double sense to the words; for this was a practice so common 
among them, in many cases, that one cannot well imagine they 
could have objected to it in the reasoning of Paul. 

The double sense of Ps. xv1. then, is as much out of ques- 
tion, if Peter and Paul are to be our guides, as the literal 
application of it to David is. They admit neither the one nor 
the other. And indeed, both appear to be equally foreign from 
the meaning of the Psalmist and his inspired expositors. The 
latter see only a greater than David, in all that is said. 

We may find some good reason to believe, also, that the 
apostles, at least Peter, derived their interpretation directly from 
the Saviour himself. After the resurrection of Jesus, he appeared 
to two of his disciples, as they were going from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus, and explained to them the Scriptures which have 
reference to his death and resurrection. “ Beginning at Moses, 
and all the prophets,” says the evangelist, “ he expounded unto 
them, in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself,” Luke 
24: 27. Afterwards Jesus appeared in the midst of his disci- 
ples, and said : “These are the words which I spake unto you, 
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while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their understand- 
ings, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto 
them, thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead on the third day,” luke 24: 44—46, 
Now in what part of the Psalms, or indeed of the Old Tes- 
tament, is there any passage which has so explicit a reference 
to the resurrection of Christ, as Ps. 16: 9—11? I know of 
none; and as Peter and Paul apply this directly to his resur- 
rection, and Peter does this only a few days after the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures given by Christ as above related, and re- 
lies wholly upon it as establishing his point, may we not well 
suppose, that in the interpretation of the apostle we have that 
of his Master? I cannot help thinking this to be a very probable 
and reasonable conclusion. 

The matter comes then to this ; either we are to give up the 
apostles and their Master, as guides in expounding the word of 
God, or we must renounce the interpretation which applies the 
sixteenth Psalm to David. In other words, we must renounce 
their inspiration and infallibility in matters of religion, or re- 
nounce the old Jewish exegesis, which they have directly con- 
troverted. If Le Clerc, Rosenmiiller, Eichhorn, Ruperti, De 
Wetie, Gesenius, and others, have chosen, and do choose, the 
former ; I may be permitted to choose the latter. 

Let us suppose now for argument’s suke, that the words 
of the Psalm are in themselves capable of either interpreta- 
tion, of being applied to David or to Christ,—a supposition 
which may be admitted without any violent improbability, that 
can be urged against either part of the alternative,—and the 
question is, What interpretation shall be given to it? In what 
way are we to come at the decision of this question? Is 
no weight to be attributed to the opinion of Peter and Paul? 
I cannot see why we should not pay some deference to it; 
even if we set aside the inspiration of the apostles, as most of 
the neological interpreters in fact do. For whatever may be 
said of the learning of Peter, it will not be contended that Paul, 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and most thoroughly versed 
in all the rabbinical lore of the day, did not understand Hebrew 
well enough to know what the idiom of the Psalm would bear. 
I can see no reason why, as a mere Rabbi, as much deference 
is not due to him, as to Maimonides, and Aben Ezra, and Kim- 
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chi. On this ground, therefore, there would seem to be no 
very solid reason for confidence in the interpretation, which re- 
fers the Psalm to David. 

But I would go further, and say that the words of Ps. 16: 
9—11 do more naturally and easily relate to a resurrection, 
than to preservation from danger. In the latter case, we are 
obliged to make them figurative ; [ will not say beyond’example 
figurative, for there are examples which approach somewhat 
near. But in the former case, there is a plain, easy, and natu- 
ral explanation of the whole, when applied, after the manner of 
the apostles, to the resurrection of Jesus. This can never be 
denied. Whatever difficulties may be found in the application 
to the Messiah, they lie not in the words of the Psalm; they 
lie in doubts about the actual existence of the spirit of prophe- 
cy; they lie in doubts as to the authority of the apostles, to 
bind us in any case of interpretation which thwarts our own 
particular views. 

But I will even suppose, that there are difficulties belonging 
to the words of Ps. xv. difficulties which I find myself wholly 
unable to remove, either by my own efforts, or by the aid of 
critics and commentators. What is to be done in this case? 
Am I to set myself in opposition to the opinion of Paul and 
Peter, because I cannot see clearly how they came to maintain 
such an opinion? In answer to this, the reader will permit me 
to introduce a paragraph from Michaelis’ Collegium* on this 
Psalm. It is as follows. 

“‘T believe that one may rely with full confidence on the au- 
thorized interpreters, Peter and Paul. Their divine mission is 
confirmed by miracles, which are great and incapable of being 
contradicted ; and therefore all suspicion of mere imagination 
or deceit falls away. But supposing now that I could not see 
the internal evidence, on the ground of which the Psalm is to 
be appropriated to Christ ; I should then be disposed to accuse 
my ignorance of a language that had long been dead. I should 
say to myself, ‘There are so many things in this dead lan- 
guage, which thou knowest not, that it must be an easy mat- 
ter for thee to be deceived. ‘There may be many a phrase, 
and many a word, which thou knowest only by an etymology 
that leaves the meaning doubtful, or gives diverse meanings, 





* °Critisches Collegium uber die drey wichtigsten Psalmen von Christo, 
Franckf. u. Gott. 1759. 
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which by the usus loguendi of the living language, signified per- 
haps the very thing that the apostles understood it as meaning. 
It is better, therefore, for thee to follow these unerring guides. 
In the very first verses of the Psalm, yea, in the title itself, 
occur many dark words; perhaps in these very words, a more 
perfect knowledge of the language would find an easy solution 
of all doubts.” 

Michaelis pursues the subject still farther ; but I have quoted 
enough for my present purpose. I cannot refrain, however, 
from adding what he says of Le Clerc, and of his interpetation. 

“T believe I could show the advantage of such an exegetical 
modesty, (a duty which I prescribe to myself,) to as good ad- 
vantage here, as in almost any part of the Scriptures. Le 
Clerc . . . has not practised it, but set his own exegesis in array 
against that of the apostles. He had no good reason to do so. 
His knowledge of the Hebrew is so slight, and of the other 
oriental languages, necessary to illustrate the Hebrew, such a 
mere nothing (so gar nichts), that he must in truth have been 
inspired, if he could discover the true sense of half the passa- 
ges which the apostles quote out of the Old Testament.” 
After mentioning that various readings are to be found of 
the text in Ps. xvi. and saying that Le Clere ought at least to 
have had some reference to these, before he decided against the 
interpretation of the apostles, he proceeds: “ Since however 
the unlearned Le Clere—for so I hold him to be in matters of 
oriental philology—supposes nothing of all this, but understands 
the Psalm better than the unerring interpreters of it, who, par- 
ticularly Paul, must have understood the original of the Psalm 
(if we consider the thing merely more humano) much better 
than himself; he seems to me like a pupil of Gesner’s, who 
should express his astonishment, that a passage in Cicero should 
be explained by his master in a different way from that in which 
he himself had explained it... . . I hold Le Clerc, compared 
with Paul, whether in a natural or supernatural way, as not 
quite a match for Gesner’s pupil, and that this comparison is 
honourable and flattering to this commentator.” Collegium 
p- 7 seq. 

I am the more willing to introduce this passage from Michae- 
lis, because it may serve to correct, or at least modify, in some 
good measure, the extravagant opinion that has spread far and 
wide, about the attainments of Le Clerc as a biblical scholar. 
His classical learning was indeed fine. His °4rs Critica exhib- 
10 
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its also, what fine taste and powers of mind he possessed. But 
as to a deep and radical knowledge of Hebrew idiom, and of the 
kindred Janguages, Michaelis, it must be owned, is nearly if not 
altogether in the right. Indeed, Michaelis is not apt to condemn 
with severity ; never, when extensive erudition is manifested. But 
the severity in the case now presented, consists mainly in the 
fact that what is said has its basis in the truth. Men who do 
not understand Hebrew well, may contradict this; men who do, 
will be the last to call it in question. 

I will add only, that if Michaelis himself had always exhibit- 
ed the ‘modesty’ which he here so justly commends, as to 
going beyond Peter and Paul, or counter to them, it had 
been happy for the church, and for his own reputation. 
But strength of imagination, and the love of paradox, have 
sometimes carried him into regions, where, if a disciple of Le 
Clere were to meet him, he might express his astonishment, and 
apply his reproof, in language as strong as Michaelis has used 
in respect to the Dutch critic. 

But to return. My second reason for applying the Psalm 
under consideration to the Messiah is, that I find the exegesis 
more easy and natural throughout, when interpreted in this way, 
than in any other. I have already made a remark of the same 
tenor, in regard to vs. 9—11. What I now would say, is, that 
the same thing is true of the tout ensemble of the Psalm, which 
is one consistent whole, and applies only to one person. 

How Dr Steudel could find, (as he does in Progr. Disquis. in 
Ps. 16: 8—11,) that the writer, in v. 8, exchanges his own per- 
son for that of the Messiah, I do not well see. What is this, 
but to give a double sense in one of its most objectionable 
forms? It is, indeed, very convenient to apply one part of a 
Psalm literally, and another spiritually, to different persons, 
where a different interpretation would cost trouble; but the ex- 
pediency of doing so, is a matter of very serious question. 

There is most evidently but one person throughout the Psalm. 
It either relates to David only, or to the Messiah only. It is 
joined indissolubly together ; and what God has thus joined, 
man ought not to put asunder. I can never doubt, that from 
beginning to end, one and the same person speaks; and this 
person I believe to be the Messiah. 

With this view of the subject, I proceed to the particular ver- 
bal exegesis of the Psalm under consideration; a portion of 
Scripture truly replete, at least the first part of it, with verbal 
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difficulties, as all well informed interpreters of every class fully 
acknowledge. As my design is to give in some good measure a 
complete, and not a mere cursory, exhibition of the philolog 

of the Psalm, I would hope that the reader, who desires to be 
more fully informed and satisfied, than he can be by mere short 
hints, will not be impatient with the minuteness and particularity 
of my investigation. What is worth doing, is worth doing well, 
provided one has the power to do so. IT do not vindicate to my- 
self this power; but J fully acknowledge the obligation to make 
what efforts I can, to accomplish the end in view. General 
notes and general hints impart general knowledge only ; and 
this is not sufficient for any one who desires to be either a solid 


interpreter or theologian. 

My plan for the remainder of the present dissertation is, first to ex- 
hibit a translation of the Psalm ; next to explain the Hebrew words 
and phrases of it, and vindicate the rendering given to them ; and 
lastly, to examine the principal objections made in modern times, 
against the interpretation which applies the whole to the Messiah. 


Psaum XVI. 
Michtam. A Psalm of David. 


1. Preserve me, O God! 

For in thee do I seek a refuge. 
(My soul,) thou hast said to Jehovah, Thou art the Lord ; 
Source of my happiness! There is none beside thee. 
In respect to the saints who are on the earth, 
The excellent, all my delight is in them. 

. They shall multiply their sorrows, 
Who have hastened another way ; 
I will not pour out their libations of blood, 
Nor will I take their names upon my lips. 

. Jehovah is my allotted portion and my cup, 
Thou wilt render my lot secure. 
A heritage in goodly places has fallen to me, 
Yea, (my) inheritance is well-pleasing to me. 
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7. I will bless Jehovah who careth for me, 
Yea, by night my reins admonish me (to bless him). 
8. I set Jehovah continually before me ; 
Because he is at my right hand, I am not moved. 
9. Therefore my heart rejoiceth, and my soul exulteth, 
Yea, my flesh shall rest with confidence. 
10. For thou wilt not leave me to the grave, 
Nor suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 
11. Thou wilt shew me the path of life, 
In thy presence is fulness of joy, 
At thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. 


Verse 1. In the title of this Psalm a word occurs (m7), 
which has given occasion to almost boundless speculation, ety- 
mology, and conjecture. It is not my design, here or elsewhere 
in my notes on the Hebrew text, to give a particular history of 
what has been said respecting each word and phrase, by com- 
mentators of all ages and nations, and to refute the manifest er- 
rors into which some of them may have fallen. [ shall, in gen- 
eral, mention such opinions only as have a claim to be examin- 
ed, and which are entitled at least to our consideration, if not to 
our approbation. 

In tracing the etymology of nm>2, we look of course either to 
the verb 5n>, or the noun =n>. ‘Unfortunately, neither of these 
give us any zood satisfaction. The verb occurs but once ; and 
this is in Niphal Jer. 2: 22, where it evidently means to be 
spotted, i. e. to have a mark or spot on one’s self; as we say 
in English, he has a black mark. The same verb has the same 
meaning in Chaldee and Syriac ; where also the noun D2 means 
spot, mark, macula. 

In Arabic, we fare no better as to etymology. The verb 
means to hide or conceal. This helps us, indeed, to aoe he 
poetic nN2 , rendered sue, choice gold ; because it points to that 
treasure which was carefully hidden or ‘concealed, viz. gold; as 
it still is in the East, unto this very day, in pits, in unsuspected 
places, etc. But how does this explain 5373? 

Not satisfactorily, we may answer. Sill Aben Ezra (by a 
hint), Kimchi, Solomon Ben Melek, Luther, Geier, Le Clerc, 
and others have rendered tm32, golden, golden jewel, gold, 
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etc. after the analogy of Bm>; and this sense of 5m572 has been 
compared to the yovoa é7M, the golden verses, of Pythagoras, or 
to the yovoai yrwuae of Democritus. But why the siz Psalms 
(xvi. Lv1.—1x.) having the title in question, should be golden 
rather than many others in the book of Psalms, one would find it 
difficult to say. Most evidently they are not superior to others 
in the excellence of their composition, or in the nature of their 
subjects. Some of them, indeed, (as Ps. xvi.) have a most 
exalted theme, the triumph of Christ over death and hell; but 
some other Psalms also have kindred themes; and many of 
them are more attractive, considered merely in a rhetorical point 
of view, than Psalms tv1.—.x. 

Inviting therefore as the version golden is, at first view, and 
especially so because of its analogy to 52, we cannot see any 
good reason why this title should have been given, with design- 
ed significancy, to all the Psalms which bear it. 

As to the opinion of some ancient Rabbins, and of Aquila 
and Symmachus, who divided =m>7 into two words, and made 
of it 72 and 5m, humble and upright, or humble and blameless ; 
it does not deserve refutation. If we may first make the text 
into what we please, and then transpose its order, it is true 
enough that any critical difficulties whatever can be managed 
without much trouble. These critics have done both; for "72 
and Dy are not 5m32; and if they were adjectives (as they 
make them to be), they must of course stand after 33> , which 
these writers make them qualify, and not before it, as they now 
do; see Heb. Grammar § 452. 

There remains, however, three other suppositions in respect 
to Dm272, which must be briefly examined. 

Among the ancients, there is a remarkable union in respect 
to the sense of it. ‘The Seventy and Theodotion translate it 
ornhoyougia, inscription on a monument, epitaph, Grabschrift, 
as Michaelis renders it, without being, however, entirely author- 
ised to do so by the word orydoyoagia. The Vulgate and Je- 
rome (Jerome did not translate anew the book of Psalms), ren- 
der it titulus, or inscriptio tituli, which mean the same as the 
Greek oryloyoagia. ear has commented on this meaning : 
“'Tres sunt tituli, qui scribuntur: Unus super tumulos mortuo- 
rum; alius, in liminibus civitatum, vel domorum ; tertius, in vic- 
torva regis.” In respect to this last, which was an inscription 
on some durable monument, celebrating the victory of a king, 
Jerome adds : “ Hic ergo (in titulo Ps. xv1.) de titulo victoriae 
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regis dicit ;” i. e. the Psalmist speaks of the victory of the king 
Messiah, and 0372 is designed to shew that such is the subject 
matter of the Psalm. 

Even the Chaldee interpreter seems to have so understood 
bn22, having rendered it NEN NO, inscriptio recta, or 
tnscriptio erecta, as Michaelis and Rosenmiiller translate it, 
with some latitude indeed, but possibly ad sensum. 

Could now all these interpreters, each having a knowledge 
of the original Hebrew, have so much mistaken the meaning of 
tm? Could they, in merely guessing, have all guessed so 
much alike? 1 must confess, with Michaelis, that I do not well 
see how to get away from the evidence that 5m>%2 does mean 
inscriptio, or titulus ; nor from the opinion of Jerome, that it is 
here a titulus victoriae. 1am the more embarrassed in any at- 
tempt to throw away this interpretation, because the other 
Psalms which have M37 in their title, are all éaevixea, Psalms 
of victory, in one form or another ; as the reader may easily see, 
by turning to them. Certainly, this is a circumstance which de- 
serves notice. 

To all this we may add, that the opinion of recent critics, 
viz. that D272 is equivalent to 3m22 writing (Is. 38: 9), and 
especially song, would nearly coincide with the above ormAoyoa- 
gia. ‘The ground of this last opinion, held by Rosenmiller, 
Gesenius, Winer, and others, is, that the letters 3 and 7 are fre- 
quently exchanged in words of the same import; e. g. 7$2™ 
and 3472" , the name of a river; N™ 3 and N°, fat; 72% an 
727 Chald. time, etc. If it apply to 5m2, it would make but a 
small departure from the version of the ancient translators in 
question. Rosenmiiller, indeed, objects to the meaning orn- 
Aoyoagia, because he thinks that it is not probable so long com- 
positions as Psalms xvi. Lv1.—.Lx. were inscribed on brass or 
stone ; Comm. in Psalm. I. p. 1. But is it necessary to suppose 
them actually to be inscribed? I take the title to mean, what 
might be inscribed, a triumphal song, an énevixcov. And even 
if the title means an actual inscription, (would it not be strange, 
however, to put M27 in such a sense, on an actual oryAog ?) yet I 
do not feel the force of his objection. Look at the inscriptions 
on the monuments of ancient Egypt, e. g. the one found at Ro- 
setta, which gave rise to the discovery of a hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet ; and it is easy to decide, that the objection of Rosenmiuiller 
cannot have much weight. 

I must subscribe, then, on the whole, to the orndoygagia of 
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the Seventy, as the proper translation of Dm33. But whether it 
was placed here by the author of the Psalm, in order to desig- 
nate the matter of the Psalm ; or whether it was designed as a 
name of the measure of his verse, or of the music to which it 
was set, or of the musical instrument by which the singing of it 
was to be accompanied, (many Psalms have such inscriptions,) 
it would be difficult to say. Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and others have 
regarded the last supposition as the most probable. So thought 
Calvin. I do not see any imperious reason for dissent ; at least, 
no certain and well-grounded reason can be given. Even if we 
translate D372 by ornhoyougia or énevixtoyv, as | am inclined to 
do, it does not stand in the way of this supposition. 

We may conclude, then, that the most probable sense of the 
word £723, is ornoygagia or inscriptio ; but whether it is in- 
tended to designate the condition of the writing, the character or 
subject of it, or the measure or music of it—who can tell? No 
one with certainty ; yet from the fact that all the Psalms which 
bear this title, are, in one form or another, éaevixee or triumphal 
songs, it does seem most probable that Jerome has hit the mark 
in his titulus victoriae. 

3735, genitivus auctoris, as grammarians say. So authorship 
is denoted throughout the Psalms. On this ground, we may as- 
sign Ps. txxu. to Solomon as its author, because it has 77358 
prefixed to it. ‘The Hebrew often employed > before a geni- 
tive, i. e. to indicate that a noun held the relation of a genitive 
case, either after some noun expressed, or some one understood. 
When he wished to avoid a repetition of the status constructus 
too often, he put in a genitive designated by 5. ‘The most com- 
mon use of > in such a relation, is to prefix it to nouns where 
possession or belonging to is indicated, as DN7B> OSA, the 
tents of the robbers ; "27> {2 , son of Jesse; or where time is 
designated, as in the 600th year 33 °27%> of Noah’s life; or 
where another word intervenes after a construct form, which is 
more intimately connected with it, as Sy yy 735725 DVT 435, 
the Chronicles of the kings of Israel. There are other niceties 
of construction in regard to this use of , which are weil exhib- 
ited by Ewald, in his Hebrew grammar. The idea that a geni- 
tive case in Hebrew, «1a be made only by the status constructus, 
is altogether groundless. This is the dependent genitive, so to 
speak ; while that formed by > is a kind of independent geni- 
tive ; as in the case before us, which is a genitive, without a 
previous construct state. As to Bm32, it may be construed in- 
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dependently of 17°35; and probably it should be so construed 
here, i. e. it should be regarded as the title of the Psalm per se, 
for in Psalms tvi.—.ix. inclusively, 873% stands after 377%, 
thus shewing plainly that it has no definite relation to it. So 
here, the probable word implied before 37°35 is “72172. 

For the sake of the young student, who is anxious to extend 
his acquaintance with the grammatical niceties of the Hebrew, it 
may be remarked here, that the genitive with > is a kind of free 
or unshackled one. ‘Thus the Hebrew could say, either 2378 
pazd, loving slumber, or D135 D°39%. Such a choice in poetry, 
was doubtless a matter of great convenience. So he could 
make a genitive independently of any preceding noun, as in our 
text, and say simply 3135 of David, when 173 would have 
meant nothing more than David. In the same way the Arabi- 
ans use a > auctoris. In the last edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Lexicon, however, all these cases are solved by giving to > the 
sense of through, by, when it stands before the efficient cause of 
any thing ; a solution, which, if well grounded, commends itself 
to all by its simplicity. 

J2.... 22, preserve me, O God! for in thee do I seek a 
refuge. 'The verb %2732% is in the imperative here, notwith- 
standing the Methegh after the Qamets, and is to be read shim- 
ré-ni (not sha-meré-ni) ; Heb. Gramm. § 66 note. Such a re- 
mark may be deemed superfluous ; but as an apology for it, I 
observe, that no less a critic than Michaelis here reads sha-mere- 
ni, and makes a new conjugation (~V2Nw), like the third conju- 

ation in Arabic, in order to get at this form in the perfect tense. 
He could not have noted the cases of Qamets with Methegh, 
where it is clearly to be read as short 0; see the note referred 
to above. 

As to the meaning of 72729, it may, with equal fidelity to the 
Hebrew, be rendered preserve me, or watch over me, keep me in 
remembrance. Either of these senses will fit the passage. We 
may suppose the Saviour, in prospect of the agonies balore him, 
to be filled, for the moment, with distressing anxiety, like to that 
which he endured in the garden of Gethsemane, and to utter his 
earnest supplication that God would regard him, or remember 
him, or watch over him, i. e. so regard him as to be ‘a very 
present help in time of need.’ It matters little which of these 
versions we choose. ‘The supplication goes to the simple point 
of being so watched over as to be sustained, and kept from sink- 
ing, when the hour of trial should come. And surely nothing 
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can be more appropriate than such a prayer in the mouth of the 
Saviour, under circumstances such as have been noted. 

To render 2 ‘NO, L have trusted in thee, does not give the 
full force of the Hebrew original. 0m means to seek a refuge, 
to seek protection in any one, by resorting to him. ‘The colour- 
ing of the Hebrew, therefore, is here of a nicer shade, it is more 
appropriate to the circumstances of the speaker, than what is rep- 
resented by our general word trust. 

If the reader feels any objection to such a prayer being utter- 
ed by the Saviour, he is desired to answer the question, Wheth- 
er the Saviour did actually pray at all? And if he did, was his 
prayer a request that God would grant any thing? And if so, 
was this acknowledging his dependence for the thing? In other 
words, and in order to remove all difficulty, had Jesus truly and 
properly a human nature? If so, then so far as this was con- 
cerned, he was dependent ; he prayed, he suffered, he lived, he 
died, as human nature must. He did not die as God over all, 
but as ‘a man of sorrows.’ He did not pray as God over all, 
but as one ‘ poor and needy,’ although possessing all things; as 
one who, having truly taken our nature upon him, felt its wants, 
was agitated with its fears, and truly suffered its sorrows. And 
if any one could ever sincerely aver, that he went to God for 
protection, or looked to him for refuge, Jesus above all others 
could do this. 

Verse 2. m8, an offendiculum criticorum to past and pres- 
ent interpreters. The sum of all that need to be said, may be 
briefly said. We may read it as it stands, in the 2 pers. fem. of 
the praeter tense, and suppose 52 my soul to be understood ; 
or we may point it M28, as of the first pers. sing. and translate 
it, J have said. ; 

Most of the recent critics incline to the latter ; and so almost 
all the ancients have translated it, as the Seventy, Jerome, the 
Syriac, the Arabic, the Vulgate, ete. The Chaldee alone has 
preserved the second person. ‘Twenty of Kennicott’s manu- 
scripts also read "779728. But with all this evidence before us, 
it seems to me that M3728 must be retained, by the sound laws 
of criticism. It is, as Schnurrer has justly observed, a sound 
law, that ‘of two readings, the one is to be preferred which 
might most easily originate the other, but from which the other 
could not well be derived.’ So here, it is very easy to see, how 
the ancient translators could render J have said, and how modern 
transcribers could write "M7y28; because it is so obviously ad 
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sensum. But when ‘77/28 is so perfectly plain and facile, how 
could any one ever think ‘of putting M28 in its room, ‘ lectio 
difficilior et valde rara ;’ one indeed, in some respects, almost if 
not quite without an example? 

On these grounds, and because the Chaldee translator most 
certainly found 7728 in his text, and the great body of Hebrew 
manuscripts exhibit i it, it must be preferred. I acknowledge, that 
the pointing M3728 is a possible one; for cases we have, where 
the final Yodh ‘is actually omitted in the first person singular ; 
e.g. Ps. 140: 13. Job 42: 2 nea2. Ezek. 16:59 mw>. But 
the first two of these three examples, may be of the very same 
nature as the one before us, in case the punctuation be changed 
into mys". 

But if we read m8 , how shall we defend or support the 
reading? I answer, that’ the only difficulty is, the ellipsis of "23. 
That the Hebrew was accustomed to address his soul i.e. him- 
self, there can be no doubt; e. g. O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret, Gen. 49: 6. O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength, Judg. 5:21. Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 
Ps. 42: 5,11. Ps. 43:5. Ps. 103:1. So elsewhere often. 

That the Hebrew often used soul, in the same manner as we 
do self, need not be shewn; as one cannot escape knowing it, 
who merely opens an English concordance on the word soul. 
But the Hebrew nation was not the only one which employs, or 
have employed, this word in the like manner. So Homer, speak- 
ing of Ulysses, Od. v. 17. 


Sr7HG0¢ d2 adlntas, xoadiny jvinane pv, 
Téthade On, xoadin, xai xvvtegov ako nor érdne. 


‘ Striking his breast, he chided his heart with these words : Bear 
it, heart, for thou hast endured worse things than these.’ So 
also Pindar, Olymp. I. 5. 

Ei 8 dePha yaover 

"Eddsat, pihov arog. 
‘If, my dear soul, thou desirest to celebrate the rewards obtain- 
ed by contest.’ 

The only difficulty that remains, then, as to the much con- 
tested NV728 , is, whether the word "G3 my soul can be omit- 
ted, in addresses of this nature ? 

That the omission is exceedingly rare, all concede; so much 
so, that many are led entirely to deny it. But others believe 
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that examples of it do occur; and these must be suggested, in 
order to remove our difficulty. 

In 2Sam. 13: 39 we find "3 b2m2 and David ceased or 
omitted, where the verb is the 3 pers. fem. apoc. fut. Piel of 
mb>, while 977 of course is a noun of the masculine gender. 
Michaelis proposes to cut the knot, by introducing a new He- 


a 4 
brew verb into the lexicon, viz. 52m, like the Arabic 3, he 


desisted ; an expedient to which he is exceedingly prone. ‘That 
this is a possible solution, must be admitted ; that it is a proba- 
ble one, can hardly be maintained. The idea of omitting or 
desisting, is one of so frequent occurrence in the Scriptures, 
that it would be almost marvellous, in case the Hebrews did use 
a verb b2n, that neither this verb, nor any derived form of it 
whatever, should any where be found in the whole compass of 
the Hebrew Bible. We must then, (which seems more proba- 
ble,) admit that w2 is to be supplied as the nominative to >2M ; 
and if so, it is a case in point, and affords an analogy for the one 
before us. 

Schnurrer also appeals to Ps. 137: 5 %2%29 MDwn, which he 
would render, obliviscatur (anima mea, %22) dextrae meae. 
But this is too doubtful a phrase to be much insisted on. It is 
more simple here, to change the punctuation, and read 72M 
52%", let my right hand be forgotten. 

The Arabic affords some better examples of the omission of 
v2. Like the Hebrews, the Arabians use this word in numberless 
cases for self, selves, person, etc. So they say, when they wish 
to express the idea that a person is very dear to them: “ Let 
my soul be thy ransom,” or “ Let my soul redeem thee,” i. e. 
‘ Let me die in your stead, or I am willing to die in your stead.’ 
There does not seem, as Rosenmiiller has remarked, to be 
any good reason why a word so often and familiarly used, can- 
not, like other words of a similar nature, be occasionally omit- 
ted. Accordingly, he produces an example from Atnabites, an 
ancient Arabian poet, preserved by Abulfeda in his Annales 
Moslem. I. p. 306, which runs thus: Dico, quoties pavida 
trepidat, Acquiesce! celebraberis, aut requiesceris; where 
22, his soul, is plainly addressed in the second person fem. (so 
it is in Arabic), although the word itself is omitted. ‘This then 
seems to be a case of usage exactly in point. And although we 
must concede, that the ellipsis of 2 in such a case is exceeding- 
ly rare, yet that it does exist, seems probable from the case under 
examination, and from the other cases produced to confirm it. 
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Michaelis himself, who contends earnestly against reading 
mM V2N, and solves, as we have seen, }2m2 473 by making a 
new verb >5n, unconsciously affords, almost on the very pages 
where he is exclaiming against the possibility of such an ellipsis 
in any language, an example of exactly the same nature, in his 
own composition. He is speaking of the modesty and diffidence 
with which a man ought to write and speak, when his opinion 
would thwart the exegesis of the New Testament writers. “I 
should think thus,” says he, “'There are so many things in this 
dead language (the Heb.) which thou knowest not—how easy it 
must be for thee to err here.” ‘This is a clear case of ellipsis in 
regard to the very word in question, soul, self; for 222 means 
either. This only shews, that system and theory may be one 
thing, while practice is another. 

"258 ,, the Lord, i. e. Jehovah, the only true God. Instead 
of this, the ancient Chaldee version, the Syriac, the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and Jerome, read "258 or "258, my Lord. This 
is easily accounted for, inasmuch as the text of the earliest of 
these translators was unpointed, and the rest followed the Septu- 
agint. ‘The distinction between *248 which is exclusively ap- 
propriated to designate Jehovah, and 2738 or 7258 which desig- 
nates a master, lord, or possessor, must be familiar to every He- 
brew student. ‘That %278 is the appropriate word here, there 
can scarcely be room to doubt. The true God is placed in op- 
position to all idols, comp.v. 4. His highest supremacy the speak- 
er here intends to acknowledge. It is no valid objection to "358 , 
that it makes a repetition, viz. I have said to Jehovah, Thou art 
Jehovah; for (1) in the Hebrew, this repetition does not occur 
in form, the two words being 35° and "258 ; and (2) the idea, 
that Jehovah is here asserted to be °258, supreme Lord, only 
living and true God, needs no gloss and no amendment to ren- 
der it perfectly proper, and harmonious with the sequel. 

The words 5°52 52 "250 have been a real crux interpretum. 
It would weary the patience of writer and reader, to detail one 
half of the speculations upon them. He who wishes to see these 
drawn out somewhat at length, may consult Rosenmiiller on 
the passage. I shall notice but one interpretation, besides those 
which I think may be tolerably well supported. This is an an- 
cient one, and has been adopted by many modern critics. My 
goodness extendeth not to thee. . So in effect the Seventy ; 
Ore tov ayadwv jou ov yostav éyecc, which Eusebius, Augus- 
tine, and Jerome (in Breviaro in Psalmos) have followed. The 
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meaning of this is explained to be, either that God stands in no 
need of our services, or that our happiness is bestowed by him 
without any merit on our part, which lays him under obligation ; 
all of which is sufficiently foreign to the connexion of the piece, 
and the design of the writer. Jerome has even ventured to sug- 
gest, that the incarnation, passion, resurrection, ete. of Christ 
may be meant by °72350 ; all which were designed for the church, 
Dwisp> , and not for God the Father. 

It is a sufficient answer to all this, that it is out of place. 
The speaker is expressing his entire subjection and devotedness 
to God. A clause on merit, or rather want of merit, in respect 
to good works, interrupts the whole course of thought. 

Most commentators, therefore, have inclined to interpret 
"n2iv as having respect to the goodness or happiness bestowed 
on the speaker ; not of the good conduct or deeds which he has 
exhibited. 

Passing by various expositions of the phrase, where 310 
is thus passively understood, I propose only those of them 
which seem to me capable of being supported. The first is 
suggested by the version of Symmachus, ayaddov joe ove éotev 
avev oov, I have no happiness without thee. So Jerome in his 
version, Bene mihi non est sine te. So the Chaldee interpreter, 
922 72 NII ND NID, my happiness is not given except by 
thee ; and to the same purpose, the Syriac. ‘To the same pur- 
pose also, Schnurrer, Rosenmiiler, De Wette, Gesenius, Winer, 
and others; mea felicitas nil sine te, or nthil quidquam prae- 
ter te, my happiness is nothing without thee, or hesides thee. 

In support of this rendering, instances are produced in which 
by means praeter, besides, i. e. beyond, over, or (exactly as we 
say in English) over and above. ‘The instances directly in 
point for this signification, are Gen. 31: 50. Deut. 19:9. But 
other cases may be produced, in which >¥ means over and 
above in the sense of more than, e.g. Gen. 48: 22. Deut. 28: 1. 
Ecc. 1: 16. Job 23:2; exactly as the Greek Unéo and naga 
with the accusative. So also >y is employed, in denoting the 
idea of accession or adjunction; e.g. “I fear lest he (Esau) 
.... Will smite D°22 52 Dx, the mother with the children, or the 
mother besides the children, i. e. both mother and children, 
Gen. 32:12. See the like usage in Ex. 35: 22. Judg. 15: 8. 
Ezek. 16: 37. Amos 3: 15. In all these cases, d3 signifies 
accession, i. e. something over and above, more than, besides, 
the thing first mentioned. 
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We come, then, virtually to the meaning avev aov, as given 
by Symmachus, for 332, and render the whole phrase thus, 
My happiness is nothing without thee, i. e. ‘Thou art the su- 
preme source of all my good,’ or ‘ All my happiness is compara- 
tively nothing without thee.’ 

These words, in the mouth of Jesus, would certainly be very 
appropriate. Who ever trusted in God as he did? Who ever 
loved God, and rejoiced in him, to such a degree? Who then 
could ever so appropriately say, ‘God is my chief or supreme 
delight ?’ 

But although I can easily acquiesce in such a version, espe- 
cially as the sense is good and congruous, still another transla- 
tion seems to me altogether possible, which I have seen in no 
critic, ancient or modern. One may divide the Hebrew text 
so as to translate thus; and in perfect accordance, too, with the 
accents as they now stand : 


Thou hast said to Jehovah, the Lord art thou, 
Source of my joy! there is none above thee. 


That is, there is no Lord above or besides thee, and no source 
of happiness above or besides thee ; thus making 3°59 52 re- 
late to both of the preceding clauses, instead of making it relate 
only to the latter. In regard to the sense here given to "n25t, 
the reader has only to compare Ps. 18: 3 (2) “'The Lord is 
my rock, my fortress... .my strength, my buckler . . . my high 
tower.” So Ps. 27: 1 “The Lord is my light . . . the strength 
of my life,” etc. He may also compare the declaration of the 
Saviour, “ I am the way the truth, and the life,” John 14: 6; 
which plainly means, ‘fam he who points out the way, the 
teacher of truth, the author of life.’ So 25, author of my 
joy or happiness. 

The meaning thus given, is, ‘ Jehovah is supreme Lord, and 
the chief source of all my happiness. There is none above 
him ; I acknowledge none to compare with him;’ a sentiment 
which accords well with the sequel in v. 4, where the speaker 
disclaims all subjection to false gods, and expresses his thorough 
detestation of them. It accords, also, with vs. 5, 6 seq. so 
that one may almost say, that v. 2 contains the text or theme, 
of which the rest of the Psalm is only an illustration or enlarge- 
ment. Ido not observe that any of the critics have noted this 
internal arrangement of the composition. 

Verse 3. n°wisp>, either to the saints, roig¢ ayioug, or as to 
the saints. In the latter case, nwisp> would be regarded and 
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rendered as in the nominative absolute, or as equivalent to that ; 
or, if one should prefer it, as equivalent to an accusative used 
after the manner of the Greek accusative preceded by xara. 
As I prefer the latter of the two versions, I shall endeavour to 
illustrate and support it, before I proceed to exhibit other views 
respecting the word in question. 

It is a well known fact, i in Hebrew grammar, that cases occur 
in the Old Testament, in which 4, the usual sign of the dative 


‘case, or of the genitive, sometimes stands before the nomina- 


tive; e.g. | Chron. 3:2 Dibwaxd whwet, the third (was) 
Absalom ; ; comp. 2 Sam. 3: 3, where the same phrase occurs 
without the + before the noun Absalom. See the like case, 
also, in 1 Chron. 7: 1. 24: 20—23 several times. 

A case exactly in point for our purpose, is Is. 32: 1 “ Behold 
a king shall reign righteously, and princes (=° >) shall rule 
uprightly.” This we may translate thus: 4s to princes, they 
shall rule uprightly. The case in Ecc. 9: 4 815 "17 2235 52 
MFT APNAINWj2 350, in which 2335 is made a nominative ‘by 
Gesenius (‘Lehrgeb. §177. Anm. 1.) and by Schnurrer (Comm. 
in Ps. xvi.) is by no means one of necessity. These critics and 
others render this passage thus: For a living dog is better than 
a dead lion. This is ad sensum, no doubt; but it may be ren- 
dered in another way, without making an anomaly in grammar, 
viz. for there is more happiness to a living dog than a dead li- 
on; or ad literam, to a hing dog there 1s good in comparison 
with a dead lion. 

But omitting this, there is enough in the cases already cited, 
to shew that > does sometimes stand before a nominative case 5 
and of course it may stand, and probably does here stand, before 
the nominetive case absolute. ‘The whole phrase, then, may be 
thus rendered: As to the saints who are in the land. 

727 PND IW, who are in the land ; for >... YX means 
who are; see Heb. Gr. § 469. V'N2 means here, a as elsewhere 
very often, the land of Palestine, the promised land, if taken in 
its confined and literal sense ; but understood with more latitude, 
it means on earth, in distinction from in heaven or in the world 
above. ‘That this latter sense is the probable one, would seem not 
unnatural ; 5°2'7p would of itself most naturally denote the an- 
gels, the holh y ones in the presence of God; but Y R32 Dwisp 
means, of course, holy ones on earth, i.e. the saints in this lower 
world. 

“yANt, and the excellent, i. c. FAN MYT) or PALI IN}, 
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supplying 78 from the preceding orézo¢ ; as in a vast number 
of cases, words are thus mentally carried forward in poetry. 
All is facile, with this construction. But even without this, 
cases can be produced, where the form of the status constructus 
exists, without any word: in the text which can regularly make 
it. The truth is, no doubt, that the construct state has been 
considered by gramimarians, as too exclusively connected with a 
following genitive. But this is by no means a necessary condi- 
tion of it. It denotes not merely such a case, but in general, 
an intimate connexion with what follows. That this is the es- 
sence of a status constructus, seems clear from the fact, that a 
great number of cases in which it is employed, have no genitive 
after them, but admit pronouns, prepositions, and even verbs af- 
ter them, provided there is an intimate connexion between them 
and the previous noun in such a state. 

As this is a principle of great importance to the student, in or- 
der to liberate him from apparent grammatical difficulties, I will 
illustrate it as briefly as possible. ‘The Hebrew could say, ni73 
“x~2, joy in harvest, Is. 9: 3; DI23 728, lovers to slumber, 
Is. 56: 10; 7523 9238 58 "391°, descenders to the stones of the 
pit, Is. 14:9 ; *n& WW, servers of me, Is. 8: 6 5 BIA WDNR, 
a God near by, Jer. 23: 23; F722. °25H, the goers by the way, 
Judg. 5: 10; all with prepositions following a construct state, 
but which cannot be duly exhibited to the eye in any English 
translation. So before the relative "YX, as WRX DIpa, Num. 
4: 24; and even before the copulative } where a very intimate 
connexion is designed to be expressed, as n3'3}. N22, Is. 33: 
6. So before adjectives, specially 14%, as Thy Fine, 2K. 
12:10. All these illustrate the assertion made above, that the 
construct form is not confined to cases, where a noun in the 
genitive follows. 

But the principle extends still further. The construct state 
may be followed even by verbs or parts of sentences, when the 
sense of these is equivalent to the genitive of a noun of the 
like meaning. E.¢. 1 Sam. 25: 15 ome 12>brnM 23 D2, all the 
days of our walking with them, where %27 is in the con- 
struct before the verb which follows. So Job 18:21 dipn 
da on Nb, the place of him who knows not God; Is. 29: 1 
SVT MIT MIP, the city of David's dwelling, or where David 
dwelt ; Lev. 14: 46. Is. 30:29. Hos. 1:2. The same is the 
case, doubtless, in Ex. 6: 28. Lev. 7: 35. Num. 3: 1. Zech. 
8: 9. Jer. 36: 2; although as Di* is the noun which precedes 
the verbs, there is no visible sign of regimen. 
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In accordance with this principle, which so far as I know 
has never been fully developed, Ewald proposes (°Gramm. p. 
577) to render Ps. 16: 3, the excellent of all my delight. None 
of the above cases, however, go to such an extent; and the 
rendering is somewhat repulsive. On the whole, I very much 
prefer the solution by ellipsis, which supposes that Y78*1 is 
implied. 

But even if this be rejected, that the construct form is some- 
times used, where the dahon is required, seems to be proved 
by such cases as 2 K. 9:17 MX 2N NEW, a multitude I see ; 
Ps. 74: 19 “ Give not the soul of thy turtle-dove n3'J>, to the 
wild beast.” If these are truly construct forms, and not the 
fem. form in N~, which though very uncommon yet does occur, 
(Gramm. §319. note 1.) then they are examples directly to 
our purpose. And if they are to be solved by ellipsis, i. e. 
by supposing 5%! to be implied after the first and “TD or 
Y'7871 after the second example, still they are directly in point. 

We come then to the conclusion, that we may translate with- 
out any change of the Hebrew text, and render the whole verse 
thus: “4s to the saints in the earth, even the excellent (of the 
earth), all my delight is in them. The } before % 77% I take 
to be a 9 explicativum vel affirmans, like the Latin imo, immo, 
and the Greek xa. 

We deduce from the verse thus explained, the sentiment, that 
the speaker took great pleasure in, or cherished a high regard 
for, the saints in the land or on earth. And who could ever say 
this with as much truth, as he who ‘ Jaid down his own life for 
them, who died that they might live, who bought them with his 
own precious blood ?’ 

The sentiment of vs. 2, 3 seems then to be, that the Messiah 
loved God as the supreme object of adoration and source of all 
good, and loved those who are redeemed by his obedience and 
sufferings. And did he not love them? Yea, was it not ‘ with 
an everlasting love, an affection stronger than death, which many 
waters could not quench, nor floods drown ?’ 

Were I to recount the conjectural expositions which have 
been made of v. 3, it would occupy much time and _ patience. 
The great difficulty of the verse, from the uncommon and 
anomalous constructions in it, will be readily acknowledged by 
every one, who has even a slight knowledge of the Hebrew. 
This difficulty has occasioned almost endless conjecture, and a 
multitude of proposed alterations of the text itself. All I can 
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do, in respect to these, is merely to present a few of them to 
the reader ; leaving him, if he prefers them to an explanation 
of the text as it stands, to choose for himself. 

1. My goodness extendeth not to thee (to God), but to the 
saints, who can be profited by it, etc. So J. Kimchi and others. 

2. Say to the Lord, my Lord art thou; and to the saints, all 
my delight are ye. D. Kimehi. 

3. The good which thou bestowest, thou art not under any 
obligation to bestow on me, but thou givest it on account of the 
saints, who lie buried in the earth, ete. Jarchi. 

4. Thou art my happiness; there is nothing superior to thee, 
for the saints who are in the Jand, ete. Teller. 

5. To the saints who are in his land, he hath made wonder- 
ful all his pleasure in them. So the Sept. and Vulgate, making 
a verb out of "17°78, i. e. either °IN7 according to Ferran- 
dus; or ""I87972 according to Michaelis, who translates, In his 
saints, who are buried in the earth, he shews his miraculous 
deeds, (viz. by raising them from the dead,) for he greatly de- 
lights in them; or "38: according to Kohler, who renders, 
In his saints, who are in his land, Jehovah hath shewed mira- 
cles ; all his delight is in them. 

6. In the saints, who lie buried in the earth, how magnificent 
does he (Jehovah) exhibit himself (3°78: 772), for he delights 
inthem. Dr Knapp. 

7. I call the saints happy who are in the land; yea, I dwell 
with them (9°78 from 51 1)» and I delight in them. Doederlein. 

These are only a part of the sylva critica, which has grown 
up from the verse before us. Late critics, Schnurrer, Rosen- 
miller, Gesenius, De Wette, and others, agree for substance in 
the version which I have given above, and consent to take the 
text as it stands, instead of transforming it into something which 
we may conjecture it ought to be. I would that all who meddle 
with sacred criticism, might imitate their caution in this respect. 
Eichhorn long ago made the remark, in his °Bibliothek, that 
those who understand Hebrew the least, will most feel the need 
of changing the Masoretic text, or textus receptus, because it 
presents difficulties which they cannot solve ; but those who un- 
derstand it well, will seldom find any reason to depart from the 
reading given by the Masorites. 

A bare inspection of the above discrepancies and variations of 
critics, | would hope, will be a sufficient apology for my having 
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endeavoured to illustrate and confirm the version I have given, 
and the exegesis which I have attached to it. 

Verse 4. nniasy abe they shall multiply their sorrows. 
My reason for this version (instead of idols) is, (1) That D°2%2 is 
the proper wer: for idols, as any one may see by consulting 
1 Sam. 31:9. 2 Sam. 5: 21. Hos. 4: 17, etc. ‘This comes 
from 3x», and has a Pilel formation, (i. e. belongs to Dec. VIII. 
of nouns,) as one would naturally suppose, in order to distinguish 
it from 3x2, which is the plural of the fem. Segholate n3x2. 
(2) The sense ‘of the passage seems to me in this way posters. 

I observe, however, that Gesenius, and after him Winer, has 
given to niaxy the sense of idols. But as Ps. 16: 4 is the on- 
ly passage to which they have appealed, or can appeal, in con- 
firmation of it, I cannot accede to this criticism. It is a safe and 
good rule, that a new sense of a word ought never to be intro- 
duced, when it is unnecessary. ‘That in this instance there is 
no necessity, I appeal to the judgement of the reader. Nay, not 
only does this appear to be so, but that even a better meaning 
is given to the passage, by following the sense which ni3x2 has 
in all other cases. ‘Then as the Hebrews had their D°2x2, al- 
ways and only appropriated to designate idols, there is no ‘good 
degree of probability that nia was used in like manner. 

The Chaldee Targum, Symmachus, Fischer, and others, in 
like manner translate n52x2 rdols; but Aquila, the Seventy, the 
Vulgate, the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions, Ruperti, 
Rosenmiiller, De Wette, and most modern versions, render the 
word sorrows. 

29572 “nsx, (who) have hastened another way. So I feel 
compelled, ‘on the whole, to render this ‘locus vexatissimus.’ 
The word “78 is often used to designate another god, i. e. an 
idol or false god. But then, in such cases, the word >& or 
D> is either actually w ritten, or else obviously and necessa- 
rily implied by contrast, as in Is. 42: 8. 48:11. Unmindful 
of this idiom, many critics have here rendered "38 another god, 
i. e. an idol god. So Jarchi, Michaelis, and others. But the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and Chaldee Targum read it “x (not 
“i&), and translate it wera rabdre, postea, "2 772, i. e. af- 
terwards. Others, as Schnurrer, point the word thus, “nk 
(for 93m), and translate it backwards. ‘To this last rendering 
we may object, that the Hebrews used "15, 91, 395, (not 
39772,) before \3n&, when they meant to designate revolt from 
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Jehovah. To the preceding one it may be objected, that if it 


make any sense, it is at least very difficult to see what it is. 

We come back then to "78, leaving the text unchanged, and 
render it adverbially, viz. aliorsum, another way, a different way. 
So Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, and other recent critics. 

But what means 19972? It appears no where else in Kal in 
the sense of hastening. It is found twice in this conjugation, in 
the sense of giving dowry, or rather, giving money of espousals, 
or paying the price of a wife, viz. in Ex. 22:15. But else- 
where the forms in Piel only appear, and these mean to hasten, 
etc. ‘The Chaldee translator appears to have taken the verb 
here in the sense of presenting offerings. But as the word is us- 
ed in the sense of giving, only when it means to give a dowry- 
present, so this rendering cannot be defended. 

We come then, by a kind of necessity, to the meaning hasten ; 
although we have no other example of the like nature in Kal. 
But the kindred languages do not lead us here to a different 
meaning ; and we must acquiesce in this, as Rosenmiiller, Ge- 
senius, De Wette, and others have done. I render the two 
words 3572 “x, then, in this manner, who hasten another 
way, aliorsum. ‘The meaning I take to be, ‘ Who leave the 
true God, the supreme object of the speaker’s worship and de- 
light, and eagerly seek after idols, who forsake the way of 
truth and salvation, and go in another way, that of idol-worship 
and of destruction.’ 

DyQ oFD02 FON 52, Twill not pour out their libations of 
blood. Libations of wine were a part of the daily offerings made 
to the true God, Num. 15: 5, 7,10. But libations of blood, 
frequently of human blood, as is well known, were and still are 
made by very many of the idolatrous heathen. The speaker 
expresses in this Psalm his horror or detestation, with respect to 
offerings of this nature. He loathes those sacrifices or libations, 
which tho worshippers of idols regarded as the most efficacious. 

Others understand the passage figuratively, in this manner : 
‘J will not present offerings to idols ; for this would be like pre- 
senting blood instead of wine, for a libation to Jehovah.’ I pre- 
fer the former sense. 

It has been frequently remarked ‘by commentators, that the 
action of presenting an offering to God, belongs to a priest only; 
and consequently, that the Messiah is here speaking of himself 
as a priest. But I do not feel the force of this reasoning. The 
people, who present offerings or libations by a priest, do them- 
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selves present them in the most important sense. So here, the 
speaker may be expressing the offering which he himself is un- 
willing to make; not those which he would decline to make for 
others. In other words, and taking off the costume, the Messi- 
ah expresses his abhorrence of idol and false worship. 

But how can this be? At the time when Jesus made his ap- 
pearance, the Jews had no idol-worship. ‘They had abandoned 
idolatry for centuries. 

True; but did the Messiah come only to reform the Jews ? 
Were three millions of people the only objects of his pity, among 
the seven hundred millions then living? ‘Is he the Saviour of 
the Jews only? Is he not also the Saviour of the Gentiles ? 
Yea, of the Gentiles also.’ 

Why may he not then be represented as expressing his ab- 
horrence of idols and idol-worship? Ruperti himself being judge, 
this might well be: ‘ Quid enim,” says he, “ pio Judaeo, vel 
etiam Messiae magis convenit, quam cultum idolorum damnare 
atque detestari?” p. 132. 

f any difficulty remains, the subject may be viewed in anoth- 
er light still. ‘The Psalmist undertakes to represent to the men 
of his time a suffering, triumphing Messiah, who also is “holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” Now in order to 
make his picture striking in this last respect, he must present him 
as opposed to the prevailing vices of the times. And what were 
these? Affinity with the heathen and idol-worship. But the 
Messiah would abhor all conduct of this nature. His character 
would be wholly the opposite of that, which the wicked and 
apostatizing of that day sustained. It is costume, then, and this 
only, which makes any difficulty in this case. But who will 
refuse to allow a writer of David’s time, to employ the costume 
of the day? Surely no difficulty can be made here, to one con- 
versant with the style of the Hebrew prophets, who every where 
employ the drapery of the times then present, to designate the 
objects of future and distant periods. In what other way can 
men write, so as to be understood by their contemporaries ? 

*npw....529, nor will I take their names upon my lips, i.e. 
J will not even utter their names, in such abhorrence do I hold 
them. The suffix in 5 12 may refer either to the libations of 
blood mentioned in the preceding clause, or to the persons who 
present them. ‘The latter seems to be the most congruous. 

Verse 5, °5237.... 71%, lit. Jehovah is the part of my por- 
tion, and my cup, or Jehovah is my part and portion, etc. The 
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word 272 is the fem. form with immutable Qamets, like m2, 
ny, mrp etc. Hence the Qamets is not changed by the con- 
struct ‘ane, in which the word here stands. The sentiment of 
the passage seems plainly to be, ‘ Jehovah is the author of all 
my good.’ ‘The image of good is represented by *p>13 272 and 
%01>, the first signifying the portion of goods or estate’ which 
falls to one, and the second, the supply of his food and com- 
forts. ‘The speaker then means, ‘ Jehovah is my portion, in dis- 
tinction from the worldly inheritance which others seek.’ 

In this point of view, the % 250 of v.2 gives and receives 
light from the present passage. 

‘Syia Juin sane, thou sustainest my lot, i.e. thou main- 
tainest or defendest the lot, inheritance, or portion, which has 
fallen to me, or which is mine. The sense is, ‘Thou dost es- 
tablish, render stable, keep in safety, preserve, the portion or in- 
heritance, which thou hast given me, i. e. thou art mine, and ev- 
er will be ; I have an unfailing portion.’ Comp. vs. 7, 8. 

As to 77219, if from ‘p2m, it may be an irregular participle 
of the present tense, like 4794" for 904°, N°S572 for NX; or it 
may be the 2 pers. masc. fut. Hiphil from ‘727, a root not put 
down in our lexicons, but one altogether probable, and having 
the same sense as 72M; or perhaps the same as the Arabic 
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(SKog, to enlarge, to amplify. Schultens adopts this last sup- 
position. I prefer the- former. 


Verse 6. The idea of portion or inheritance being thus intro- 
duced, the image is continued ; Dv2"722.... D°230, my heriiage 
has fallen to me in a goodly “place. “The word toh i in its first 
sense means line, then measuring-line, by which land, an inher- 
itance, was marked out or apportioned. Here it is the same as 
p24 and 03> and 55a above, i.e. it stands os frequently) for 
the inheritance or possession itself, that has been apportioned. 
The word 1553, have fallen, I take to refer to the custom of di- 
viding heritages by lot; comp. Josh. 17:5. Amos 7:17. 

"ED... 5N, yea, my inheritance is pleasant to me, or, yea, I 
have a deligrhiful inheritance ; a repetition of the thought in the 
preceding orizoc. The word m2 is another example of the 
feminine ending with Qamets immutable. 77)u is a verb in the 
3 pers. fem. of the praeter tense, agreeing with nen. 

The meaning of vs. 6, 7 is, ‘ Jehovah is my chief good ; he 
has made this good a sure heritage to me; it is like a heritage 
in a pleasant place ; it is delightful to me.” 
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Who among the sons of men could ever say this, with as much 
emphasis and truth as he, who ‘came to do the will of God, 
and in whose heart the law of Jehovah was written ? 

But if vs. 5—7 be understood not simply of God himself, as 
being the portion and joy of the Holy Saviour, but also of all else 
which God bestows, a that God is here called portion and lot 
as the author of these,) then we have a more widely extended 
meaning still of the paragraph in question. When we consider 
the circumstances, in which the Saviour is represented as utter- 
ing the words of this Psalm, viz. in prospective view of suffering, 
is it not natural to suppose that his mind looked beyond the sea- 
son of distress and humiliation, to that of consequent happiness 
and glorification? We know, from the close of this Psalm, that 
such was the case. But may we not suppose, that the dark hours 
of trembling anticipation were cheered by the prospect of that 
heritage, which was to be won by his struggle and triumph among 
the sons of men—the glorious heritage of redeemed sinners ? 
I think we may. “ For the joy set before him, he endured the 
cross, despising the shame.” What was this joy? His own re- 
surrection from the dead and glorification in heaven, doubtless 
made a part of it. But was this all? Was this what most deep- 
ly affected the heart of him, who left a throne of glory to suffer 
and die for sinners? It would seem that such was not the case. 
The glorious heritage of the saints then, given to him by 
God the Father, his portion and his lot, may have been the ob- 
jects of contemplation by him, when in the state represented by 
this Psalm ; and in accordance with this, I have considered the 
tenor of the Psalm on p. 66 above. This will more fully still ex- 
plain the triumph and exultation of the Holy Sufferer, in the re- 
mainder of the Psalm. 

Verse 7. What now is the consequence of having such a de- 
lightful portion, one which is confirmed or made sure to him? 
"x57... FIN, L will bless Jehovah who careth for me. So 
V22 means in Psalm 32: 8, and so the participial noun from it 
in Is. 9: 5; and so Gesenius renders it here ; Y22, consulere a- 
licui, fiir jemanden sorgen. 

WMVED WMO NID} HX, yea, by night my reins admonish me, 
viz. to bless or praise Jehovah. In this simple and easy way, 
suggested by Gesenius, the unnumbered speculations about the 
passage are rendered useless. The Hebrews used n47>2, reins, 
to denote the interior man, the part which meditates or thinks 
deeply or intensely in retirement. And surely, he who retired 
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from the wondering multitudes that surrounded him, to a lonely 
mountain, where he might spend the night in prayer; he who 
rejoiced in spirit, and thanked his Father, the coal of heaven 
and earth, for the spiritual success which he had given him; he 
who was to have a spiritual seed more numerous than the stars 
of heaven; he may well be supposed to say, that ‘he will ever 
bless the Lord, and that his soul admonishes him to do so, in 
the secret hour of meditation by night.’ 

Another turn may be given to the verse, viz. ‘I will bless Je- 
hovah, who hath instructed or counselled me, viz. to choose the 
goodly heritage which I have chosen ; my inmost affections and 
desires warn me also not to abandon this choice.’ So Rosen- 
miiller and others; but the former method is more simple, and 
more congruous with the context. 

Verse 8. 373... 1°9W, I set Jehovah constantly before me ; 
i. e. I keep him constantly in view ; I look to him as being con- 
tinually present, and ready with his aid to protect me. So the 
sequel. 

wing... %D, because he is at my right hand, I am not mov- 
ed ; i. e. because he is in very deed always present as my help- 
er, and I do always look to him as being with me, or being my 
helper ; therefore I am not agitated, or driven hither and thither, 
by any perplexity or fearful anticipation. To be at one’s right 
hand, is to be present with him in such a manner as most effec- 
tually to give him aid.- Thus we have a kind of proverbial ex- 
pression in English, to designate an auxiliary on whom we 
place great reliance: ‘He is my right-hand man.’ In the 
like sense does the Psalmist employ 13722. The verb biay 
is the fut. Niph. of ni. 

If the reader finds any difficulty in attributing such expres- 
sions of confidence to Jesus, when meditating on the sufferings 
and death which awaited him, because he finds, in the history 
given by the evangelists, that Jesus was in great agony at the 

rospect of them, when he prayed in the garden of Gethsemane ; 

e has only to call to mind, that the agony of the garden was 
a part of the consummation of Jesus’ sufferings,—a part of the 
bitter cup itself which he was to drink, ‘ who bore our sins, and 
carried our sorrows ; who was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities.’ But it was not always thus with 
the Son of God. Nothing can be more certain, than that pre- 
vious to this period, he had looked forward to his sorrows, with 
the firmest calmness, and the most unwavering resolution. And 
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why? Because ‘God was in all his thoughts,’ because ‘ he 
set the Lord always before his face, and therefore could not be 
moved.’ ‘For the joy set before him,’ he could look with 
entire calmness on the agonies of the cross, and all the shame 
with which that would be accompanied. He did so; for he 
knew that although the powers of darkness must triumph as it 
were, for an hour, yet that he himself should speedily triumph 
over death and him that had the power of death, and rise to 
eternal blessedness, majesty, and glory, in the upper world. 
How is it possible to doubt, that he who knew all this, could 
exult, and did exult, even in prospect of the cross? Such an 
exultation our Psalm expresses. ‘To what extent David saw all 
this in his own mind, when he wrote it, I do not pretend to de- 
termine ; but that the Spirit of God who moved and aided the 
sacred writer, clearly saw and knew it all, who can reasonably 
venture to call in question ? 

Accordingly, we need not deem it strange, that the sequel of 
the Psalm presents us with a theme of joyful anticipation. 
Jesus in view of his sufferings, is represented in the first verse 
as exclaiming: “ Preserve me, O God, for to thee do I betake 
myself for refuge!” But the agitation of the ‘man of sor- 
rows’ is calmed, in reflecting on what God has done for him, 
and what he has promised to do. Before his mediation is at an 
end, his heart even exults in the prospect of the future. 

Verse 9. "25 mv 725, therefore my heart rejoices ; i. e. I re- 
joice. The Hebrews were accustomed to employ every distin- 
guished part of the external or internal man, as a representative of 
the whole person, or as the pronoun J, myself, etc. So we often 
do in English, without being sensible of it; e. g. every soul 
present perished ; the vessel had forty hands; wise heads do 
not think so; hearts of steel will not flinch, etc. see Heb. Gr. 
§ 475. 2. »'The sentiment of the passage is: ‘ Because God 
will always’ be a very present help in time of trouble, I am 
not agitated at the prospect of it; and considering “the joy 
that is set before me,” I can exult in the prospect of the future.’ 

"7123 5273, my soul exults. Literally 3532 means honour, 
fame, majesty, splendour, etc. It is in a figurative or secondary 
way, that it is employed by the Hevrew poets in the room of 
2; but this latter sense, in all probability, comes from 73> in 
the sense of liver, which the Hebrews regarded as the seat of the 
passions and affections, as well as the heart ; and which, there- 
fore, might very naturally be taken by them as the representative 
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of the person, J, myself, etc. The idiom would be the same to 
them, that Aeart is to us when employed in the like way ; 
although to us, the expression seems very strange, my liver ex- 
ults. But physically or literally considered, it is no more strange 
than that the Aeart exults; and as to the figurative sense, this 
depends entirely on the usus loquendi. In the view of the He- 
brews, they had as much ground to make the liver represent 
the whole man, as we have to employ the heart in the same 


5 
office. The Arabians also use the word A,&=> for liver. For 


the sense 3132, as given above, compare Gen. 49: 6. Ps. 
57: 9. 108: 2. 

moa>... AX, yea, my flesh shall repose in confidence ; i. e. 
my body will I commit to the grave with confident expectation 
as to the future, viz. expectation that thou will not suffer it to re- 
main and dissolve there ; as the sequel expresses. 

So Peter and Paul interpret this passage, as we have already 
seen; and so all commentators, who fully acknowledge their 
authority in matters of interpretation. But let us hear the other 
side. Ruperti says, ‘ My body shall sleep securely by night, 
and no evil befall me.’ Kimchi, and after him Rosenmiiller, 
De Wette, Gesenius, and others : ‘ While I live, I shall live se- 
curely, relying on thine aid; for thou wilt defend me from 
every evil.’ | 

That the words are in themselves susceptible of such an inter- 
pretation, no one well versed in the idiom of the books of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, will undertake to deny. That they 
are capable of the interpretation which Peter and Paul give 
them, is equally plain and certain. The verb j2 means, to lie 
down to rest, to encamp for the sake of rest, to rest, to dwell 
with or in, etc. Now as no accusative case is supplied in our 
text, who shall decide whether 738% must be added, or "3p 
sepulchre, or NIM3R M2 place or house of the grave? The 
context must decide this point ; and what does the next verse say ? 
“Thou wilt not leave me to 54xw, i. e. the grave, thou wilt not 
suffer me to corrupt or consume there.” Why should we doubt, 
then, that the writer has in view a ‘resting of his flesh in the 
grave,’ in this case, as the apostles understood him to have ? 

Verse 10. D48U>...°D, for thou wilt not leave me to the 
grave, or thou will not abandon or give me over to the grave ; 
viz. thou will not suffer the grave, or 5482, to have power over 
me, so as to retain me in it. ’ 
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For the meaning of the word 5488, I must refer the reader 
to the “ Exegetical Dissertations ” which I have recently pub- 
lished, on this and other kindred words. Peter and Paul both 
understood 5588 of the grave or region of the dead. And so 
the following oriyog leads us almost necessarily to explain it. 
That the world of misery, yéévva, is here meant, there is no good 
ground to suppose. At any rate, philology cannot make this 
out; and whether you construe the passage of David or of 
Christ, it would be very difficult for theology to maintain such 
a position. ‘The soul of neither went to yeevva, neither expect- 
ed to go there. ‘To day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ 
intimates something very different from this, in the case of the 
Messiah. 

As to "B52, it is the usual Hebrew periphrasis of me, my- 
self, etc. according to the idiom just explained in commenting 
on the preceding verse. ‘That the Hebrews used this word to 
denote soul in distinction from body, the immortal in distinction 
from the mortal part, remains to be shewn. That they some- 
times designate the animus of man by it, I feel no disposition to 
doubt. 

Our translation, Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, in two 
respects varies from the Hebrew original. Soul, as here em- 
ployed, naturally misleads the mere English reader, who takes it 
for the immortal part. In this way, the Romish church has 
made out the descent of Christ’s soul into hell, in order to de- 
liver souls from purgatory; a doctrine which, if it has any 
foundation, surely has none in this passage. ‘Then to render 
S4awv>, rm hell, does not seem to be accurate; for although > 
sometimes may be rendered in, as M35 in confidence, 32> in 
separation, yet before a noun of place it does not signify in, 
but at, as MNQ> at the door, etc. The truth is, that in the pres- 
ent case, the > belongs to the verb 3132, and > 332 means fo 
give over to, to abandon to, to give up or leave to; see Heb. 
Gr. § 506. ‘The word >5Nw is here personified, or represented 
as a rapacious monster ready to destroy ; comp. Is. 5: 14. 

The simple meaning, then, of the passage before us is : 
‘Thou will not give me over to the power of death, nor aban- 
don me to the region of the dead.’ So the next clause indi- 
cates. 

MD.... 7H Nd, thou wilt not permit thy Holy One to see 
corruption. In this sense did Peter and Paul understand this 
orizos. But Rosenmiiller derives mw from 7%, to sink down, 
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and renders it foveam, pit, ditch, grave. The whole passage 
he renders thus: “ Non permittes ut pius tuus cultor sepulchro 
committatur.” So for substance, Ruperti, Gesenius, De Wette, 
and others. But although it is true, that the form nqw may be 
derived from ‘17%, like 72 from 2, yet it is equally true, that 
it may be derived, as a regular guttural Segholate, from mtv, fo 
corrupt, to destroy. So Gesenius himself admits in his lexicon ; 
and he gives to nw, as coming from nt, the sense of cor- 
ruption, destruction, Verderbniss. We may be permitted then 
to follow Peter and Paul, as philology allows us to do. 

To see corruption, is to experience it, to be made a partaker 
of it. So to see death, to see the kingdom of God, to see good, 
etc. are familiarly used, and in a way that entirely corresponds 
with the mW nix > of our text. 

But what means ron? In the margin, we have a Masoretic 
note, 77", i. e. Yodh superfluous. Accordingly, the vowel 
points are adapted to 53°OM the singular, and not to 779M the 
plural form, which stands in the Kethibh or text. 

With the Qeri or marginal reading, to which the vowel points 
are adapted, i. e. the singular number, agree Peter, Paul, and 
the Seventy, all of whom have tov docr cov, the Chaldee, Syr- 
iac, Vulgate, Arabic, Ethiopic, Jerome, Talmud of Babylon, the 
ancient Rabbins, (see Kennicott, Diss. II. pp. 108. 563.) also 
156 Codd. of Kennicott and 85 of De Rossi, and 44 editions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Seldom isa reading as well vouched for 
by external witnesses, which stands unquestioned in the text. And 
in addition to all this, it may be justly said, that the tenor of the 
whole Psalm seems plainly to demand 37°9n and not 97779". 

But after all, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Stange, Bruns, Fischer, 
De Wette, and others, have declared for the Kethibh, FP oOn, 
principally on the ground, that the more difficult reading is to be 
preferred. ‘This indeed, in a case caeteris paribus, must be re- 
garded as a correct rule; but if a more difficult reading has 
great weight of versions, manuscripts, and internal connexion 
and probability against it, it would be stretching the rule very 
far, to extend it to such a case. In fact, one might, in this way, 
prove that a reading which makes no sense, or an incongruous 
one, is preferable to a reading which makes a good and congru- 
ous sense ; which seems to be proving quite too much. 

The Masoretic reading, in the case before us, is 73°0% , as 
the vowel points themselves, and the note in the margin fully 
prove. How then can any one indulge, as some have done, in 
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violent declamation against the Jews, for having corrupted the text 
here? The ancient Jews did it not. Modern Rabbins, indeed, 
have laid hold of the plural form of the word here, in order to 
shew that the Psalmist is speaking of all the righteous or saints ; 
and therefore that Peter and Paul have mistaken his words, 
when they applied them solely to Christ. Rabbi Ben Chaim 
was the first who published the plural reading 47779n, in his 
Rabbinical Bible (Venet. 1520), all preceding editions having 
omitted the Yodh which is the index pluralitatis. Fischer, 
whom Rosenmiiller quotes at length, and with great approbation, 
urges the difficulty of finding any adequate reason for introducing 
this Yodh, unless the ancient manuscripts had read thus. And 
this is the sum of all his argument respecting it. But whether 
a speculative reason of this nature is to weigh against the testi- 
mony of the New Testament, of every ancient version, of the 
Masora, of all the older Hebrew manuscripts and editions, and 
against the internal necessity of the passage, is indeed a serious 
question in criticism. 

In other cases of the like nature, such critics as Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller, and De Wette, do not hesitate to receive the Ma- 
soretic marginal reading or Qeri, instead of the Kethibh or read- 
ing of the text, because it makes a more facile sense; e. g. Is. 
9: 2‘ Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast increased its 
joy: mm2wa moan Nb. Literally translated, as the text stands, 
it reads, Thou hast Nov increased its joy. "But here Gesenius 
appeals to the ancient versions, to the Qeri, and to the connexion 
of the passage, in order to justify the exchanging of N85 for 31>, 
which latter he adopts, because he is supported by these vouch- 
ers. We hear nothing here about the more difficult and 
probable reading (85), in preference to 45. How is all this to 
be accounted for? 45 is surely Sot so well supported, or so 
necessary to congruity, in Is. 9: 2, as F7OT is in Ps. 16: 10. 
But alas! the cases are very different. In the latter, FRONT 
would help to support apostolic claims to correctness of laner- 
pretation, and would favour the reference of the Psalm to the 
Messiah. ‘* Away with it then from the earth.’ ‘'The more diffi- 
cult reading is to be preferred,’ i. e one which will not thwart the 
opposite interpretation. But in Is. 9: 2, there is nothing de- 
pendent on the criticism, which can favour rationalism. The rigid 
rule of criticism, then, may lie by undisturbed. ‘Truly if there 
be bigotry among those interpreters who refer the Psalm to 


Christ, they are not the only examples of it among the sons of 
men! 
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I have only to add, that the meaning of Or seems primarily 
to be affectionate; then, in reference to God, it designates one 
who is affectionately and piously devoted to him or to his ser- 
vice ; a characteristic which belongs by way of eminence to the 
holy Saviour. I lave retained the translation thy Holy One, 
tov d0v0v Gov, because it is sufficiently near to the Hebrew, 
which means thy pious one, and our ears have been too long ac- 
customed to it to dismiss it, unless it were substantially erro- 
neous. 

Verse 11. 5% MAS "EIN, thou wilt shew me the path of 
life. Life, in Hebrew, like ¢w7j in the New Testament, very of- 
ten means happiness. The meaning of the present phrase, 
then, may be: ‘ Thou wilt make known to me the way of hap- 
piness, or shew me the way of safety and joy ;_ thou wilt instruct 
me as to the best method of being happy.’ If verses 10, 11 be 
rightly divided, this is, on the whole, the most probable sense ; 
inasmuch as the clause under consideration seems to stand con- 
nected with the two oriyoe that follow, and to contain the like 
matter. But if it be viewed as a summary of the preceding 
verse, (a thing which often happens in Hebrew parallelism,) 
then the meaning would be: ‘ Thou wilt restore me to life ; or, 
thou wilt disclose to me the way of life, after I have been Jaid 
in the grave.’ ‘This sense Michaelis and others adopt; but the 
objection seems to be, the probability that the sense of this clause 
has a special relation to the matter of the succeeding oziyoe. 

Pwq(MN ninaw v2wv, fulness of joys is with thee, i. e. in thy 
presence, or thou being present, there is the highest joy, this is 
the completion of joy, supreme delight. 3°327M8, lit. with thy 
face. But 0°28 very often stands for person, I, thou, he, or for 

presence. Our English version well renders the phrase, Jn 
thy presence is fulness of joy. 

But where is this presence? In the temple, says Ruperti ; 
or at least, in living piously and religiously, the good man en- 
joys this presence. This is in itself all true; i. e. God is pre- 
sent with the good man; he was present in his temple ; the He- 
brew could speak of seeking his face (0%); and of enjoying 
his presence, in either respect. But could he speak of no high- 
er enjoyment still? Did he acknowledge no other presence ? 
Did he not know that God dwelt in heaven, and that his presence 
was there? 

‘Yes, he did,’ it will be said ; ‘ but then he had no expecta- 
tion of seeing God there, or of enjoying his presence there. At 
least David bad no idea of the soul’s immortality.’ 
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So Ruperti, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, and others of the same 
school. Yet De Wette allows, that Ps. 17: 15, I shall see thy 
face in righteousness, contains a clear intimation that the writer 
expected eternal felicity in beholding the face of God in heaven : 
‘‘ Offenbar ist von dem Anschauen Gottes in der ewigen Seligkeit 
die Rede.” He concludes, therefore, that the inscription to this 
Psalm, 37°35 “5n, cannot be correct, and that the Psalm must 
be set down to some period after the Babylonish exile ; because 
it was not until then, that the Jews had any hopes of future ex- 
istence and happiness. 

Fortunate people, we may exclaim then, fortunate indeed 
that you were carried away to a distant heathen land, and a sev- 
enty years exile! For there, among the gross idolaters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris’ plains, you learned what all the patriarchs 
and prophets of the living God had never taught you—you 
learned that you were made in the image of God, and destined 
to live forever! Happy people, who came to such instruction 
by exile—instruction more important than all which they had ev- 
er before received! But seriously ; are we then to believe, that 
when Paul says, (or if not he, at least a writer of his age, and 
one of high authority in the church,) that ‘ Abraham looked for 
a city whose builder and maker is God ;’ that when he asserts 
that the ancient patriarchs ‘all died in faith, having seen the 
promises afar off, and embraced them, and desired a_ better 
country even a heavenly’ (Heb. 11: 10, 13—16) ; are we to be- 
lieve that such men had no hope of immortality ? Who does not 
know, moreover, that the Egyptians of the most ancient times, 
had, of all the heathen world, the most distinct and palpable 
hopes of immortality and belief in it? So the immortal monu- . 
ments erected in the times of the patriarchs and of Moses, do 
testify abundantly at the present moment; as Champollion has 
shewn in the most convincing manner. Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus help to confirm all this, in their account of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Now was not Moses, the great leader and 
lawgiver of the Hebrew nation, “ learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians” (Acts 7:22); and was he not therefore acquaint- 
ed with the doctrine of immortality which lay on the very face 
of their religion? And if the patriarchs and Moses knew all 
this, (to speak of no more,) was this knowledge all lost before 
the time of David? Was the king of Israel, the man after God’s 
own heart, the anointed of the Lord, more ignorant than the 
tyrants of a heathen throne, the worshippers of oxen and blocks 
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of wood and stone? Believe this who will; but when the op- 
posers of credulity, the rationalists of our times, lay such a tax 
as this upon our understandings, for one I must decline to pay 
it. I revolt, if it be at the expense of being regarded as super- 
stitious. I am yet, and for aught that I can find, am still likely 
to be, a great way off from believing that the people of God were 
so much inferior to their idolatrous and heathen neighbours, that 
they did not even indulge the expectation of immortality. 

It is to be hoped, after all the severe remarks we have heard 
and read about dogmatic prejudice, that the Christian public will 
sooner or later see, that prejudice is not confined to one party, 
nor to those who believe in the reality of a divine revelation. 

Fulness of joy, then, the holy Redeemer expected, when he 
should “ ascend to his Father and our Father, to his God and 
our God.” There he has gone, “ far above all heavens ;” there 
he experiences “ the joy that was set before him ;” there * he 
ever liveth to make intercession for us ;” there, crowned with 
everlasting glory, and highly exalted on account of his merits 
and sufferings, he experiences “ fulness of joy,” which no heart 
can conceive, no tongue describe. 

mx2 F272 M22, at thy right hand are pleasures everlast- 
ing, or in thy right hand. ‘The latter rendering is adopted by 
Ruperti, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and even admitted by Michae- 
lis. ‘That it is a possible one, need not be said even to a tyro in 
Hebrew. The 3 often indicates such a relation as the rendering 
in thy right hand would shew. The meaning of this would be, 
‘Thou hast power to bestow lasting favours, or thou art ready to 
bestow unceasing happiness,’ i. e. unceasing so long as the pre- 
sent life endures; for so the recent commentators are obliged to 
qualify mx3. 

But the other rendering is equally possible, at thy right hand ; 
for what is more common than 3 before nouns which indicate 
place where? It is one of its leading significations, and is so ar- 
ranged by Gesenius himself, in his lexicon ; e. g. “ The Philis- 
tines encamped 9123 , by the fountain, at the fountain of Jezreel, 
not in it surely, 1 Sam. 29: 1. So 1 Kings 5:13, “'The hyssop 
which shooteth up ""72, by the wall. So 3 signifies coram, in 
conspectu, before, in presence of, in view of ; and accordingly the 
Hebrews said, "3°23, "2183, 222, before or in presence of the 
eyes, ears, face. In just the same way would they say, 722, 
at the right hand, by the right hand. The only question 
then in the present case, is, what method of interpretation is 
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most congruous with the context? To this I must answer, the 
latter ; for in this case, }3°72°2 will correspond to F7787N§ , both 
designating place where. ‘This seems to me the most natural, 
facile, and congruous construction. 

If, moreover, the Psalin does truly. predict the resurrection of 
Jesus, his triumph over hell and the grave, then what more nat- 
ural than to suppose, that it also predicts the ascension of the 
Prince of life to heaven, and his being placed there ‘on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high?’ Michaelis rejects this 
meaning ; but if the interpretation which refers the Psalm to the 
Messiah be retained, I see no good reason why we should reject 
it. Certainly we are not compelled by philology to do so. 

Thus have I gone through this difficult Psalm, in a manner 
more copious, perhaps, than my readers will approve. It is only 
when one has before him all the difficulties that have been made 
in respect to its interpretation, that he can know how much is 
necessary to be said in order to meet them all. On the candour 
of those who are able to judge in such a way, I would cast my- 
self without any fears. 

If I have rightly interpreted the Psalm, it contains an exhibi- 
tion of the Messiah, in view of his approaching sufferings and 
death, rejoicing in God, as his portion and supporter, expressing 
his deep abhorrence of all departure from him, his love to those 
who are devoted to his service, his joyful hope of a triumph over 
death and hell, and of a glorious, blessed, and everlasting state of 
happiness ‘at the right hand of the Majesty on high.’ So Peter 
and Paul seem plainly to have viewed and interpreted the 
Psalm. I would fain inquire how they have led the way, and 
follow on in their steps, not doubting that they conduct to truth 
and happiness. 

It remains only that I should, agreeably to the plan proposed, 
briefly canvass the principal objections made against such an in- 
terpretation. 

Oss. 1. Verse 3 seems to indicate that the writer was in a 
foreign land, and expresses his longing after the society of the 
pious. Were not these the words of David, respecting his own 
feelings, when he was banished from Judea by the persecuting 
zeal of Saul ? 

This objection depends entirely on the mode of translating 
and interpreting v. 3. The method of translating which I have 
adopted, and which agrees with that of Gesenius, De Wette, 
and Rosenmiiller, removes all difficulty in applying the words to 
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the Messiah, and renders the interpretation just proposed alto- 
gether needless. 

Ops. 2. The reading in v. 10, J"7"ON in the plural number, 
shews that the Psalmist is speaking, in this verse, of the saints in 
general, and not of the Messiah in particular. 

The answer to this has already been given. Overwhelming 
evidence speaks against the plural form of this word. Even 
Fischer and Stange, who strenuously contend for it, make it no- 
thing more than a pluralis intensivus, a plural of intensity, which 
has reference only to the Saviour. Not so, however, those in- 
terpreters, who find here no allusion to a Messiah. ‘They, with 
the modern Jews, contend that David is speaking in the whole 
verse, merely of deliverance from danger and sudden death, and 
that the word 3"°O" (for so they point and read it) refers to 
all the pious, who enjoy the promises of special favour from God. 
But it may well be asked, supposing the reading in question 
had been Pen, and Peter, Paul, all the ancient versions, 236 
manuscripts, the sense of the passage itself, i. e. its congruity 
with the rest of the Psalm, had exhibited and required 4°"0n, 
whether they would have hesitated to receive it? Such is the 
mighty difference which is made in a question of criticism, by 
previous views and wishes, even among those who believe them- 
selves of all men to be most free from prejudice ! 

Oss. 3. The Psalm agrees with others, viz. Ps. tv1. tit. Lx. 
which have the same title, 5®>2, and which were written dur- 
ing David’s exile from his country. It is probable, therefore, 
that Ps. xvr. was written during the same period, and has refe- 
rence to the dangers and distresses of David during that period, 
and his hope of deliverance. 

So Rosenmiiller. But De Wette acknowledges that he does 
not perceive the resemblance alleged, between the Psalms in 
question; and it would be difficult, I believe, to make out any 
greater resemblance in this case, than exists between Ps. tv1. 
LVI. LIx. and many other Psalms where complaints are uttered. 
An allegation of this nature should have strong support, to ren- 
der it worthy of very serious regard. 

Oss. 4. Inv. 10, 54RW>... 3722 ND means, Thou wilt not 
deliver me To Sheol or the grave, i. e. ‘Thou wilt not suffer me 
to go there or to be at all within its power; so that >4nw is the 
terminus ad quem, the boundary to which the writer of the 
Psalm was not to come. 

So Hufnagel, in his dissertation on this Psalm. But the dif- 
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ficulty here is, that philology will not support the criticism. The 
verb 332, followed by >, 5%, 52, means to give over to, to 
abandon to, to give up to, the power or disposal of another ; 
e.g. Ps. 49: 11, Their wealth D°97N> 1232 they give over 
to others, i. e. they leave it to their disposal ; for the Psalmist is 
here speaking of those who die, and leave their property to their 
children. So Ps. 10: 14, The wretched Jz... 3122 leaves 
himself to thee, or gives himself over to thee. Surely the termi- 
nus ad quem is out of question here. So in Ps. 16: 10, 3122 
... D4nv> means, to give up to the power of, to abandon to the 
disposal or dominion of ; all which is explained by the succeed- 
ing oreyog, “ Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion,” i. e. to putrefy or consume in the grave. 

Oss. 5. In v. 10, nw comes from m7, and means grave, 
pit. So Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, Ruperti, and oth- 
ers, afier the Jewish commentators. I have already examined 
this, in my remarks on the verse in question. I only add here, 
that md, in the sense of wasting or destruction, has a clear 
parallelism in Job 17: 14, as Gesenius and Winer both acknow- 
ledge ; and the case is almost equally clear in Ps. 55: 24, 
Thou wilt bring them (men of blood) down nay aK3>, to the 
pit of destruction, not the pit of the pit ; although this last form 
of expression is not an impossible one in Hebrew. Rosenmiil- 
ler himself, with an inconsistency rather to be wondered at, here 
makes MMW to mean destruction. ‘Si naturam furca expellas, 
usque recurret.’ 

Oss. 6. In v. 4, the writer expresses his abhorrence of idola- 
try. This shews that he was surrounded by it; and how can 
this be put into the mouth of the Messiah, in whose times there 
was not a vestige of idolatry among the Jews. 

So Knapp and Jahn. ‘The answer has alreaay been given in 
the commentary above. Nothing could be more appropriate, in 
order to present a picture of perfect devotedness to God, to the 
men of David’s times, than to present the pattern of such devot- 
edness as abhorring every thing connected with idols and idola- 
try. Such a picture v. 4 presents. And did not he, who came 
to redeem almost the whole of the human race from the service 
of idols, abhor idolatry ? 

Oss. 7. But the Jews expected a victorious conqueror, a 
mighty hero, in their Messiah; not a persecuted, despised, suf- 
fering, and dying man. 

True ; the Jews of Christ’s time had such an expectation. 
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But was it well grounded? Is there any good reason in their 
Scriptures, in favour of such an opinion? So Jesus did not 
think ; for, from the first to the last of his ministry among the 
Jews, he contended against their erroneous views relative to this 
very point. He often rebuked his disciples for the same extra- 
vagant and ungrounded expectations. t us hear him, when 
addressing them, after they had expressed their disappointment 
on account of his death, by saying, “ We trusted this had been 
he who would have redeemed Israel,” i. e. from the yoke of the 
Romans. “ O fools,” said he, * and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ to have suffer- 
ed these things, and to enter into his glory?” Mark the sequel : 
“Then beginning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them, in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself.” 
And again, when addressing all his apostles: “ Thus it is writ- 
ten, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead on the third day.” Luke 24: 25—27, 46. 

So Paul also thought and reasoned. “ Paul... . reasoned 
with them (the Jews) out of the Scriptures; opening and alleg- 
ing that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from 
the dead,” Acts 17: 2,3. So thought all the apostles, after 
they had become truly enlightened. But it would be useless to 
accumulate evidence, in regard to a point so perfectly plain. 

The question no is, not what bigoted and misled Jews, 
groaning under a. foreign bondage, puffed up with pride on ac- 
count of their descent and privileges, and filled with darkness, 
thought and believed. ‘The true question is, What did the sa- 
cred writers of the Old Testament Scriptures teach; and how 
did Christ and the apostles understand and explain them? If a 
candid Jew could read Ps. xxi. and Is. uum. and not find in 
it a suffering Messiah, it would seem strange indeed. In fact, 
so generally has this been acknowledged among the Jewish 
Rabbins, that in modern times the fiction of two Messiahs has 
been invented ; the one the son of David, who is the reign- 
ing and conquering prince; the other, the son of Joseph, who 
is the suffering and dying Messiah. 

Such a fiction as this arose, no doubt, from deference to the 
opinion of the ancient Rabbins, who so clearly held to a suftering 
Messiah, that their opinion could not be overlooked or fairly 
set aside. Such for example are the following views: “In 
tres partes divisae sunt omnes castigationes et poenae ; unam 
sustinuerunt David et patriarchae ; alteram, generatio nostra ; 
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tertiam, Rex Messias,” Mechilta in Jalkut Rubeni II. fol. 90. 
1,2. So in the Zohar, Genes. fol. 29. col. 113, “ Supremus 
inter illos qui in hoc mundo castigationes et dolores sustinuerunt, 
est Messias.”” Midrash Mishle, fol. 52. 2, “...a tribus cas- 
tigationibus et poenis liberamini, a die Gog et Magog, a dolore 
Messiae, (i. e. such sorrows as the Messiah would suffer,) et a 
die judicii magni.” Zohar, Numer. fol. 69. col. 274, “ Ille 
dominabitur et occidet multos, et ipsum quoque Messiam.” Ile 
is the tyrant king of the Persians, of whom the writer is speak- 
ing. 

“But enough of these ancient Jewish traditions. | Whoever 
wants to see overwhelming proof, in regard to the point of a 
suffering Messiah, may read Schoettgen’s ample collection of 
rabbinic testimonies, in his “Messias, Lib. VI. cap. 3. I add 
only, that the Targum of Jonathan exhibits the most indubitable 
evidences that he referred Is. tim. to the Messiah; see the 
Targum, and especially in chap. 52: 13. 53:10. Indeed the 
whole of the paraphrase evidently refers chap. Lu. to the Mes- 
siah, although most of the expressions that regard his sufferings, 
are construed away in some good measure. 

If then the blinded, darkened, unbelieving, worldly-minded 
Jews expected a triumphant and splendid conqueror and king 
in their Messiah, it proves nothing more than that such men 
may pervert the Scriptures, and cherish expectations entirely 
different from those which they are designed to support. Is not 
this done every day, amid all the light and knowledge diffused 
among the present generation of men ? 

Oxss. 8. But the Jews did not expect their Messiah to rise 
from the dead. Of course they could not have understood Ps. 
XVI. as predicting such an event. 

So Rosenmiiller. But what is the evidence? We have al- 
ready seen. ‘The evidence is an obiter dictum of Maimonides, 
at the close of the twelfth century, a mortal enemy to the 
Christian religion, and gladly seizing on every occasion to tra- 
duce it. But why did not this celebrated critic examine fur- 
ther? In the Zohar, (now conceded to be one of the most 
ancient of all the rabbinical writings,) he might have found a 
different opinion ; e. g. “ Morietur his Messias, et occisus in 
statu mortis ad tempus permanebit.” Does ad tempus mean 
always ? 

So Bereshith Rabba ad Gen. 44:8. “Quando? Cum as- 
cendent captivi ex inferno, et Schechina (Messias) in capite 
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illorum, q. d. Mic. 2: 13.” Zohar, Genes. fol. 73. col. 290, in 
Esai. 60: 22, “ Quidnam vult vox mnza? Idem est, ac tem- 
re He (7) ; illius, inquam, He (™) quod ex pulvere resurget.” 

e (7) is the last letter in "4%, and stands among the Rab- 
bins for the mystical designation of the Messiah. Bereshith 
Rabba ad Gen. xxi1. “ Multae sunt in sacra Scriptura dies ter- 
nae; quarum una est profecto resurrectio Messiae.” So Finus 
(in Flagello Judaeorum, VI. 79) quotes this passage ; although 
it has been ejected from the later copies of the Bereshith 
Rabba. 

Why now should the dictum of a Jew in the twelfth century, 
be produced as evidence of so important a matter as the creed 
of the ancient Jews respecting the resurrection of the Messiah, 
while all these testimonies are not even adverted to? Had they 
been confined to the rabbinic treatises, and lurking only there, 
the question would have been very different. But they lie be- 
fore the whole world, in the laborious, and in many respects 
excellent, work of Schoettgen, °Horae Hebraicae, Vol. 
Truly there is reason to complain, that impartiality is more 
limited than professions of liberality and fairness. 

‘Sed... .manum de tabella.’? Hf the Psalm in question is 
to be wrested from the hands of Peter and Paul, it must be 
done by more strength and fairer combatants than have yet at- 
tempted to do it. ‘That I may not have committed errors my- 
self, in such a protracted investigation, I do not even pretend. 
If so, let them be exposed ; truth will be a gainer by it; and I 
shall surely rejoice. I only offer my humble contribution to illus- 
trate and to vindicate a much abused, and (as I believe) a 
much misunderstood portion of the Scriptures, to which every 
Christian ought to attach a high interest, who acknowledges the 
authority of Jesus and of his apostles. If I have succeeded in 
my aim, and my contribution should be so fortunate as to meet 
the approbation of the Christian public, I may, if Providence 
permit, resume at a future period the subject of the predictions 
respecting the Messiah, and endeavour to explain other portions 
of the Old Testament, which have relation to this deeply inter- 
esting subject. 
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Arr. I]. On rue Grammatico-HistroricaL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


By Augustus Hahn, Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. Translated from 
the German by the Editor.* 


Inrropuctory Notices. 


Tue following article from the pen of Professor Hahn of the 
University of Leipsic, will be interesting to the lovers of biblical 
literature, as giving a clear and practical view of the proper me- 
thod in which the Holy Scriptures are to be interpreted ; and as 
pointing out the reasons, why other modes prevalent in some 
countries, are not to be adopted. With many readers also, the 
article will have an interest from the circumstance, that it so ful- 
ly developes the manner in which the Scriptures are regarded 
and treated by the rationalists of Germany. 

Professor Hahn was born in Thuringia in 1792, and is now 
therefore in the vigour of life. In 1819 he became professor 
extraordinary in the university of Konigsberg: and was after- 
wards ordinary professor in the same institution, and superin- 
tendent of the churches in and around that city. Of course, he 
must have been a stated preacher in one of them. In 1826 he 
was called to Leipsic, as ordinary professor of theology in that 
university, where he has ever since delivered lectures on syste- 
matic theology and the exegesis of the New Testament, and 
still occasionally preaches. While at Konigsberg, he had ac- 
quired a high character as a man of learning and an oriental 
scholar, particularly by several publications on the subject of the 
Syriac language and literature ; of which he was the frst to dis- 
cover the metrical principles. An occurrence which very un- 
expectedly took place not long after his removal to Leipsic, gave 
a new turn to his efforts, and called him forth as a prominent 
champion of the cause of revelation and of evangelical princi- 
ples. 

In most, if not all, of the German universities, a professor 
when he enters upon his office, is immediately eligible to all the 
duties and privileges of it, with the exception of being decana- 
bilis, or dean of the faculty to which he belongs. In order to 


* From the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, for April 1530. 
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enjoy this privilege in the theological faculty, he must first hold 
a public disputation in Latin pro loco in ordine theologorum 
olim obtinendo. For this purpose he usually prepares a print- 
ed dissertation—to which sometimes theses are appended,— 
which he undertakes to defend at a stated time in public. In 
ordinary cases there are generally three opponents, selected by 
the disputant himself; in a case like the present the whole fac- 
ulty to which he belongs seem to be ez officio opponents, and 
thus have an opportunity of testing the qualifications of their new 
associate. After the stated opponents have finished, the lists 
are thrown open to all who may choose to enter. 

For the subject of his disputation, Professor Hahn had pre- 
pared a dissertation entitled °Commentatio hist. theol. de ration- 
alismi, qui dicitur, vera indole ; the object of which was to shew 
the identity of modern rationalism with the earlier naturalism. 
He gives the following, as the results of an accurate historical 
examination: That the term naturalism arose in the sixteenth 
century, and in the seventeenth had become general ; it was ap- 
plied to those who admitted no other religious knowledge than 
such as is natural, which every man can acquire for himself with 
his own powers. As to the different forms of naturalism, the- 
ologians distinguished three ; the refined, which they also called 
Pelagianism, which holds the heart of man to be in itself purer 
than it really is, and therefore also his religious knowledge to 
be clearer ; the low naturalism, which directly denies a special 
revelation ; and the lowest of all, which holds the world itself to 
be God. The term rationalism was already used in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, of those who declared reason 
to be the only source and standard of faith. It seems first to 
have been employed by Amos Comenius in 1661; and was 
never used in a good sense. In the eighteenth century, it was 
customary to give the name of rationalists to those who had for- 
merly been called low naturalists. From these facts the disser- 
tation derives the following conclusions: 1. That rationalism 
has ever been regarded as hostile to Christianity. 2. That the 
name is not modern ; but was given to those who were before 
called naturalists. 3. That this unholy name, as well as the 
thing itself, was introduced into Germany from England, France, 
Italy, and Holland. 

Although the contents of this pamphlet were merely historical, 
they afforded matter enough to excite the opposition of the 
friends of rationalism. So long as the dispute was confined to 
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the members of the theological faculty, who are mostly orthodox, 
though not evangelical men, it was conducted with dignity and 
calmness. But so soon as the lists were thrown open, an eager 
and zealous champion of rationalism pressed forward io the con- 
test, in the person of Professor Krug, a member of the faculty 
of letters, and a teacher of philosophy ; who has written more 
or less on almost all subjects, and therefore been often slighting- 
ly called the Abbé de Pradt of Germany. With him the bounds 
of dignity and decorum were soon overleaped ; and the dispute 
degenerated on his part into a conflict, in which neither the 
“ untimely jest” nor the “ fearfully bitter earnest” were wanting, 
to attest the unhallowed zeal of the defender of rationalism. 
The excitement produced by this occurrence was not con- 
fined to Leipsic, but spread throughout Germany, and gave rise, 
as usual, to a host of pamphlets. Among others, Krug publish- 
ed also a further exposition of his views; and Hahn wrote a 
pamphlet addressed ° ‘To the Evangelical Church, especially in 
Saxony and Prussia.” His object in this work was to shew, 
that rationalism stands in such direct opposition to biblical Chris- 
tianity, that the friends of this anti-biblical doctrine can have no 
claim to be members of the evangelical church ; and he there- 
fore repeatedly calls upon the rationalists at length to come for- 
ward openly, do homage to the truth, and separate themselves 
from the Christian church.* This little work displays the de- 
voted character of Hahn’s piety in a very striking manner, and 
produced a powerful effect on the minds of the friends of evan- 
gelical religion throughout Germany. Indeed, many of us may 
et live to see the day, when the effects of it shall become vis- 
ible, in an open and general purification of the German churches. 
I have dwelt at more length on the subject of the Leip- 
sic disputation,t because it will hereafter form an important 
epoch in the history of the revival of true religion in Germany ; 
and because also it serves to explain several allusions in the fol- 





* It should be borne in mind, that in the Lutheran and Reform- 
ed churches, members are admitted by confirmation, and not by 
profession ; and it is very rare to meet a person who has not been 
confirmed. 


+ For a review of this dispute and of the writings occasioned by 
it, see an article by Prof. Tholuck in the °Evangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung for July and August 1827. 
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lowing article. Since that time, Hahn has published a Manual 
of Systematic Theology,* and is now engaged in superintending a 
beautiful edition of the Hebrew Bible from the press of Tauch- 
niz, for which he furnishes a revision of the text. 

Emanuel Kant, the extraordinary man whose labours have 
caused an entire revolution in the philosophical systems and 
speculations of Germany, and whose name occurs so often in 
the following pages, was the son of a saddler, and born at Ko- 
nigsberg in 1724. In 1740 he entered upon the study of theol- 
ogy» which he abandoned for classical and polite literature ; and 

ter ding several years as a tutor in private families, he be- 
came in 1755 a private teacher in the university of his native 
place. In this station he remained fifteen years without salary, 
receiving only fees from his hearers, until 1770, when he was 
appointed to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the same 
pene In this capacity he remained active until 1794, dur- 
ing whi riod he composed and published most of his philoso- 
phical works. ‘The decays of age compelled him afterwards to 
retire from his more active duties; and he died in 1804, at the 
age of 80 years, having never in his life been out of Kénigsberg 
farther than to Pillau, a distance of about thirty-three English 
miles. 

His person and character are thus described by Reichart 
(Urania, Taschenbuch fiir 1812). ‘Kant was both in body 
and soul a perfectly dry man. aner and thinner than his di- 
minutive body, had perhaps none ever existed; colder and 
more shut up in himself, a sage had never lived. <A high and 
serene forehead, fine nose, and clear sparkling eyes, were very 
advantageous features in his countenance. But the lower part 
of the face, on the contrary, was the most perfect expression of 
gross sensuality ; which manifested itself in him immoderately, 
especially in eating and drinking.—He loved a good table in 
cheerful society; and was himself a pleasing companion, who 
knew how to put every company in the best humour by his gen- 
uine wit, exhibited in the happiest retorts and remarks, and 
through his vast reading and exhaustless store of entertaining 
anecdotes, which he related in the driest ible manner, with- 
out himself ever joining in the laugh. Kant’s society was so 
much the more welcome in the best houses and most respecta- 
ble families, because, through his perfect integrity and that genuine 


* "Lehrbuch des christlichen Glaubens, Leips. 1828. 
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dignity which became him, not only as the most intellectual man 
of the city, but also as one of the deepest thinkers of the human 
race, he knew how to secure every where to himself the most 
entire respect and esteem. In his external appearance he was 
not only always neat, but elegant. Kant was also the better suit- 
ed both for large and small parties, in that he was fond of cards, 
and rarely passed an evening without a party at ombre. He re- 
garded this as the only entirely sure means of relieving and qui- 
eting his head, after severe thinking. The fine arts he neither 
practised, nor particularly admired. It seemed rather as if he 
was all deep intellect ; along with which, it is rare to find so 
boundless a memory as Kant possessed. His lectures were, on 
this account, in the highest degree interesting and instructive. 
He read the greater part of the forenoon; seldom in the after- 
noon; and left himself twenty minutes between the lectures, to 
prepare for the following one. Logic and metaphysics he com- 
monly read publicly ; and then alternately natural law, morals, 
anthropology, physics, and physical geography. This last was 
a particularly pleasing and instructive course toe young people, 
through his immeasurable reading in history, travels, biography, 
romances, and in every branch, which can in any way furnish 
materials for enriching or illustrating that science. His memo- 
ry shewed itself here in its full strength; for although he had 
his papers before him, he yet seldom looked at them, and often 
repeated long rows of names and dates, entirely from recollec- 
tion. His lectures also on abstract philosophy, received great 
clearness and perspicuity from the treasure of illustrations and 
examples which his memory presented ; and his writings have 
probably so long remained difficult and obscure to many, mere- 
ly because he thought it unnecessary to subjoin to them those 
illustrations, which he was accustomed to give in the lecture 
room.” 

This is not the place to give a view of the philosophical prin- 
ciples of Kant. His system lies in ruins in the land which gave 
it birth ; other systems have rolled onward over it, and crushed 
it into comparative oblivion. These again have yielded in their 
turn ; and of those that are now predominant, who shall say 
that they are founded on principles more consonant to truth, or 
will endure longer than that of Kant; who supposed that his 
own system was, like truth, indestructible and everlasting ; and 
who was blasphemously compared, by some of his disciples, to 
Jesus Christ? At present there would scarcely be found an 
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intelligent man in Germany, who would call himself 
of Kant; and the highest praise now assigned to him as a think- 
er is, that he was scharfsinnig, aber nicht tiefsinnig, sagacious 
but not profound. 
The principal works of Kant, in which his system and the va- 
rious applications of it are developed, are the °Critique of pure 
Reason, Riga 1781. Leips. 1799. 5th ed. °Critique of practi- 
eal Reason, Riga 1787. °Critique of Judgement, Berlin 1790. 
3d ed. 1799. Religion within the bounds of Reason, Ko- 
nigsb. 1792. 2d ed. 1794. etc. The English reader who wish- 
es to obtain a view of Kant’s philosophy, may be referred to an 
article by Sir James Macintosh in the first volume of the Edin- 
burgh Review ; to the articles Kant and Kantism in the several 
Encyclopedias, especially to that in the forthcoming Encyclo- 
— Americana; and to a biographical account of Kant by 
rof. Stapfer of Paris, translated from the “ Biographie univer- 
selle” by Prof. Hodge, and published in the Biblical Repertory 
for July 1828. The best German works on the biography and 
philosophy of Kant, are given in the note below.* 

It is somewhat singular that the system of Kant should have 
been regarded, both by friends and foes, as tending to establish 
the orthodox faith. In this respect the view given by Prof. 
Stapfer is too favourable. The developements of the following 
article shew, that whatever sentiments Kant may have intended 
ostensibly to convey, his heart at least knew nothing of a revela- 
tion. ‘This is confirmed too by the accounts of Hasse, the ori- 
entalist, referred to in the note below. About a year before 
Kant’s death, Hasse asked him what he promised himself in re- 
gard to a future life? after reflecting he replied: ‘ Nothing cer- 
tain.” In answer to a previous question of the same kind he 
said: ‘1 have no conception of a future state.’ See Hasse, p. 
28 f. and comp. Borowski, p. 195—202, who is also positive as 
to his repugnance to admit the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity. 


* Hasse, Letzte Aeusserungen Kants, von einem seiner Tisch- 
genossen, Konigsb. 1804.— Borowski, Darstellung des Lebens und 
Characters Kants, ib. 1805.— Wasianski, Imm. Kant in seinem 
letzten Lebensjahre, ib. 1805.—Jachmann, Imm. Kant, geschil- 
dert in Briefen, etc. ib. 1805.— Kiesewetter, Darstellung der wich- 
tigsten Wahrheiten der kritischen Philosophie, 4te. Aufl. von £'litt- 
ner, Berlin 1824. 
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The'tame of John Frederick Rohr occurs also in the follow- 
ing pages. He was born in 1777, studied theology at the uni- 
versity of Leipsic, was then settled as a pastor near Zeitz, and 
since 1820 occupies the former station of the celebrated Her- 
der, as general superintendant and first court-preacher at Wei- 
mar. He is regarded as one of the boldest and most intolerant 
leaders ‘of the rationalists. His ‘ Letters on Rationalism’ were 
published in 1813; and for many years he has conducted a 
‘ Preacher’s Journal,’ which is of course the organ of his ration- 
alist views. He has also published a small popular “Geography 
of Palestine, which is necessarily superficial. Ep. 


Haun on INTERPRETATION. 


The assertion has often been made within the last ten years, 
and especially in the latter part of this period, that the modern 
rationalism, which may be referred to Emanuel Kant as its foun- 
der, has a character entirely different from the earlier rationalism. 
It has been asserted to be decidedly evangelical, or at least far 
more evangelical than the older system, which is also called na- 
turalism, inasmuch as it declares the belief in a divine revela- 
tion to be an illusion, and rejects the Holy Scriptures, because it 
esteems them merely as human productions. Kant himself also 
wished to establish this distinction between rationalism and natur- 
alism.* But history affords no ground for such a separation of 











* In his treatise entitled Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunft, 2nd ed. Konigsb. 1794 p. 230 ff. ‘“ That 
(religion) in which I must know that any thing is a divine com- 
mand, in order to acknowledge it as my duty, is a revealed religion 
(or one which needs a revelation). On the contrary, that in which 
I must first know that any thing is my duty, before I can ac- 
knowledge it a divine command, is natural religion. He who 
holds only natural religion to be morally necessary, i. e. to be du- 
ty, ma” be also called a rationalist. If he denies the reality of 
all supernatural divine revelation, he is called a naturalist. If 
now he admits the possibility of a revelation, but aserts, that to 
be acquainted with it and to adopt it as real, is not necessary to 
religion, he may be called a pure rationalist. If, however, he 
holds a belief in a revelation to be necessary to religion in general, 
he may be termed a pure supernaturalist. The rationalist, by 
virtue of his very name, must of course confine himself within the 
limits of human knowledge. Hence, he will never as naturalist de- 
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the two,—as is now conceded even by opposers, who respect 
her frequent testimonies for near two hundred years,—and just 
as little would there seem to be room for such a distinction, if 
we regard the declarations of the founder of modern rationalism 
himself. . 

In Pt. III. Sect. 5 of his work entitled “ Religion within the 
bounds of Reason,” where he is endeavouring to show “ that the 
constitution of every church always arises out of some historical 
(revealed) system of belief, which may be called the ecclesias- 
tical faith; and that this is best founded upon sacred records ;” 
he goes on among other things to say :* “ Since then it is not 
now to be avoided, that an authoritative ecclesiastical faith 
should thus be connected with a pure religious belief, as the ve- 
hicle and means of publicly uniting men for the advancement of 
the latter; it must also be conceded, that the permanent support 
of this ecclesiastical faith, the gradual and general spread of it, 
and even the proper respect for the revelation incorporated in it, 
can hardly be sufficiently provided for by tradition, but only by 
written documents ; and these again must, as a revelation, be an 
object of reverence both to contemporaries and to posterity. 
This is necessary for mankind, in order that they may have some 
certainty in regard to their religious duties. A holy book ac- 
quires for itself the highest respect with those—and with such 
indeed most of all—who cannot read it, or at least cannot gain 
from it any connected idea of religion (!); and no reasoning 


ny, nor call in question, either the intrinsic possibility of revela- 
tion in general, nor the necessity of a revelation as a divine means 
for the introduction of true religion ; for on such points no one 
can decide any thing by reason. Consequently, the question in 
dispute can only be as to the mutual claims of the pure rationalist 
and the supernaturalist; or, it can concern only that, which the 
one looks upon as necessary and sufficient for the only true reli- 
gion, while the other regards it as only accidental.” That Kant 
himself doubted the reality of any actual revelation, and held that 
of the Bible to be only professed and imaginary, (poetic fic- 
tion, Dichtung,) is wholly undeniable from many declarations, 
some of which will be given in the sequel. See e. g. p. 150 ff. 
160 ff. of the work above cited. 


* This and the other passages are here quoted in extenso, part- 
ly in order to refer to them afterwards, and partly for the sake of 
avoiding the reproach of misconception. 
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can effect any thing against the decisive reply, which vanquishes 
all objection, It is thus written.” 

In the next section, where a pure religious belief (i. e. natu- 
ral religion) is said to be the highest interpreter of the ecclesias- 
tical faith (i. e. of revelation), we read :* “In order now ‘to 
connect with such an empirical faith, which, as it would seem, 
accident has played into our hands (!), the basis of a moral 
belief, (either as object, or as auxiliary,) it is necessary that the 
revelation which has thus come into our hands, should receive 
a particular interpretation, i. e. be explained throughout in a 
sense, which shall coincide with the general practical rules of a 
religion of pure reason. For that which is theoretical in the 
ecclesiastical faith, cannot interest us in a moral view, unless it 
influence to the fulfilment of all human duties, as being divine 
commands ; which indeed constitutes the essential part of all 
religion. This mode of interpretation may often appear, even 
to ourselves, to be forced as it regards the mere text}; often it 
may really be so; but still, if the text can possibly be made to 
bear it,f this interpretation must be preferred to such a literal 
one, as either contains in itself nothing favourable to morality, 
or even goes so far as to operate against it—It will also be 
found, that the same course has been adopted in regard to ail 
ancient and modern forms of belief, which have been in part 
consigned to sacred books ; and that judicious and reflecting 
teachers have interpreted these books, until they brought them 
by degrees to coincide, as to their essential contents, with the 
principles of a moral belief. ‘The moral philosophers among 
the Greeks, and afterwards among the Romans, did the same 
thing with their fabulous systems of mythology. They at last 
found out a mode of explaining the grossest polytheism, as 
being the mere symbolical representation of the attributes of 
the one divine Being ; and of imparting a mystical sense to 
many a profligate action, and even to the wild but beautiful 
dreams off their poets ; and thus they converted, in a measure, a 
mass of popular superstition—which it would have been unwise 
to have subverted, because it might have been succeeded by an 





+ How many such interpretations, however, will the text not 
bear, if they are not supported by usage, by the connexion, and 
by history ? 
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atheism, still more dangerous to the state—into a system of 
moral precepts, intelligible and profitable to all men. The 
later Judaism, and even Christianity, is made up of similar 
interpretations, some of which are exceedingly forced; but in 
both, this is done for purposes unquestionably good and essen- 
tial to all mankind. ‘The Mahometans (as Reland shews) 
know how to give to the description of their sensual paradise a 
spiritual sense ; and the same is done by the Hindus in the in- 
terpretation of their Vedas ; at Jeast for the enlightened part of 
the people.” 

By way of justification he adds:* “Nor can this mode 
of interpretation be charged with any want of honesty or good 
faith ; provided we do not assert, that the sense which we 
thus give to the symbols of popular belief, or to the sacred books, 
is precisely that which they were originally intended to con- 
vey; but leave this undetermined, and assume only the possi- 
bility of understanding the authors of them in this manner.”— 
This possibility is afforded us in the germs of true reason, or 
the doctrines coincident with reason, which are found in all 
sacred records, and especially in our own. “ That this can be 
done,” says the founder of modern rationalism,} “ without ever 
offending too much the literal sense of popular belief, arises 
from the circumstance, that long before the existence of this 
latter, the tendency to a moral religion lay hid in the reason of 
man ; of which tendency, however, the first rude manifesta- 
tions had reference only to external religious observances; and, 
for the furtherance of these, gave occasion also to those pro- 
fessed revelations ; so that in this way, they imparted even to 
these fictitious productions (Dichtungen), although unintention- 
ally (!), something of the character of their own spiritual ori- 

in.” 

The part which Kant thus assigned to theologians, as interpre- 
ters, by this proposal of an arbitrary interpretation in any sense 
which they might choose, under the pretence of interpreting 
according to pure reason, was certainly very diflicult and 
hazardous ; notwithstanding his assurance, that in undertaking 
it they need not fear to bring upon themselves any well ground- 
ed reproach of dishonesty. Nevertheless, Kant expressed also 
the hope, that this forced moral exegesis would no longer be 
necessary, when once the pure religion of reason should have 


* P. 161. 7 P. 160 f. 
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become generally diffused, and thus the kingdom of God, of 
which at least the principle is given us in Christianity,* should 
have come to us in a fuller sense. “It is a necessary conse- 
quence,” he says,} “ both of the physical and moral tendencies 
of our nature,—which last are the foundation as well as the 
interpreter of all religion,—that religion should at last be gradu- 
ally freed from all empirical motives, from all ordinances which 
rest merely upon history for their support, and which, by means 
of an ecclesiastical. faith, unite men for the time for the promo- 
tion of good ; and that thus the religion of pure reason should 
come at last to rule over all, that so God may be all in all.— 
The envelopes in which the embryo is first formed into man, 
must be thrown off, when he is now about to enter upon the 
light of day. The leading-strings of holy tradition, with their 
appendages of statutes and observances, which did good service 
in their time, become by degrees no longer indispeusable ; yea, 
they become at length shackles, when the infant grows up into 
youth. So long as he (mankind) was « child, he was wise as a 
child ; ond was able to connect with ordinances, which were 
laid upon him without his knowledge or assent, a degree of 
learning and even of philosophy, that was useful to the church ; 
but now that he ts a man, he puts away childish things. The 
degrading distinction between laity and clergy ceases, and equal- 
ity springs up out of true liberty. Yet all this takes place with- 
out anarchy ; for every one yields obedience to the (not pre- 
scribed) law which he imposes on himself ; a law which he must 
nevertheless regard as a revelation to him, through his reason, 
of the will of the Ruler of the universe, who in this way unites, 
in an jnvisible manner, all those under a common government 
into one community, which before was but meagerly represent- 
ed and introduced by the visible church.” 

Kant could hardly have expressed more clearly the fact, that 
to himself all that is called revelation was so only in name ; 
something unreal and imaginary, the result of fortunate accident ; 
and that he considered human reason as the exclusive source 
of all religion, just as much as the most decided rationalists of 
an earlier age. It follows naturally, that to him the Holy 
Scriptures were holy in no other sense than were the Koran and 
the sacred books of other oriental nations; and that he could 
assign to the Scriptures a rank above these, only so far as the 


* Pp. 18]. + P.179F. 
16 
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former coincide more with the supposed precepts of a pure 
moral religion, than the latter.* He censured in former natu- 
ralists (few of whom however are more affected by this re- 
proach than himself) only the injudicious rejection of the Holy 
Scriptures, the offensive public opposition to a belief founded 
on revelation, and the unseasonable subversion of the whole- 
some institutions of the church. In so far as they exposed 
themselves to these charges, he would distinguish them, as nat- 
uralists, from the rationalists ; who indeed hold essentially the 
same views, but seek to promote the higher developement of 
man, and the universal prevalence of natural religion, through a 
skilful use of sacred precepts, narratives, and institutes, which 
have come down through a course of venerated tradition. 

The currency which these views and proposals obtained, is 
well known ; although many even among the theologians were 
not inclined to adopt Kant’s moderation, nor his distinction be- 
tween naturalism and rationalism ; which indeed related merely 
to the form. Dr Rohr in particular, in his “ Letters on Ration- 
alism,” rejected this distinction as arbitrary and groundless ; 
and declared plainly, that as the advocate of rationalism, he 
acknowledged Herbert of Cherbury and his friends and fol- 
lowers as his own predecessors.t In accordance with this, he 
also says :{ ‘ With the rationalist it is reason alone that decides 
in matters of faith, and in the adoption of religious doctrines. 
—Tue ScrirTURES ARE TO HIM NOTHING MORE THAN ANY 
OTHER HUMAN BOOK. He allows their authority, only where 
they coincide with his own convictions ; and that not ds the de- 
termining ground of those convictions, for these he regards as 
true on their own grounds of reason ; but simply as an dlustra- 
tion, that others also, wise men of former times, have thought 
and believed in the same manner.—The rationalist considers 
the assumption of a direct and supernatural revelation as Inap- 
MISSIBLE AND GROUNDLESS.—He sees in the Scriptures noth- 
ing more than a human book, in which noble and wise men of 
former times have laid up, entirely in the ordinary manner, the 
results of their reflection and. investigation upon the truths of 
religion.” 

These and other views, more or less kindred to those of 
Kant, which occasioned an essential change in the modes of re- 


* Comp. p. 153f. 
+ E. g. p. 12, 13, 39 and often. ¢ Ibid. p. 15 and often. 
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ligious thinking and in theological pursuits, naturally exercised 
also an influence upon exegesis; and indeed an influence of 
different kinds. With some of our theologians, through a want 
of the requisite ipterest in the doctrinal precepts of the Bible, 
the interpretation of the Scriptures-assumed a character almost 
entirely historical and archaeological ; with others, it became al- 
together grammatical ; others still, who were swayed by a philo- 
sophic-dogmatical interest, allowed themselves an incredible arbi- 
trariness, in order to explain away unpleasant doctrines out of 
the text. On the other hand, however, exegesis became less 
constrained ; because a holy awe, which had circumscribed former 
interpreters and critics more than was necessary, no longer hin- 
dered them from departing from the received interpretations of 
particular passages, or from adopting different views in respect 
to whole books. 

But for some time past, the natural and necessary effects and 
consequences of rationalism, as long ago foreseen by evangelical 
theologians, have manifested themselves in such a way, that 
many, even of the most decided friends of that system, have 
proved more or less unfaithful to its fundamental maxim, that 
human reason is the first and last principle of all true religion ; 
and have again recognized the principle of the evangelical 
church, viz. 1) That Christianity is really derived from an ex- 
traordinary divine revelation ; and 2) That this revelation, pre- 
sented to us in authentic sacred records, is the source of all our 
knowledge respecting our religion; and is such, by means of 
free investigation and interpretation.* 





* Even Dr Rohr has several times recently, at least in words, 
declared again for the evangelical principle ; and has thus far giv- 
en up his former opinions. E. g. in a Gegenerklérung in the 
Allg. K. Zeitung No. 39, for March 8, 1829, he requests M. Jus- 
tus, and all those who judge like him, to observe, that ‘Christian 
rationalism (a) does not deny the fact of an extraordinary revela- 
tion from God in the Holy Scriptures; but only the irregular, i. e. 
miraculous mode (by inspiration) in which it was effected ; that 
(4) it does not, in respect to finding and pursuing the way to eter- 
nal bliss, refer man to his own reason, as the source of the highest 
ideas and truths; but only claims for him the right, and imposes 
on him the duty, of sifting and proving that which the Christian 
revelation makes known on this subject, by comparison with the 
religious ideas and principles of human reason ; in order that in 
the concerns of his eternal salvation, he may shew himself to be 
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If now it be one of the chief problems of a scientific, evangel- 
ical theologian, to ascertain for himself, and to prove to others, 
that the primitive, and consequently scriptural form of Christian- 
ity corresponds to the laws and to the wants of the human 
mind, and is therefore true and a source of good; it is then, 
consequently, and will ever remain his first object, to become 
acquainted with the original and simple form and character of 
Christianity, unadulterated by foreign additions, and not dis- 
guised by arbitrary alterations and corruptions. This object 
can only be attained by THE RIGHT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AUTHENTIC RECORDS. Hence the question becomes so impor- 
tant: Which of the different modes of interpretation that are fol- 
lowed, and which of the hermeneutical theories that have been 
set up, is the right one? Accordingly, this question has of 
late, when so many are returning to the principle of the evan- 
gelical church, been brought forward in various quarters ; but 
has nevertheless, contrary to what one would expect, been an- 
swered in several different ways. 

The writer of this essay does not suppose, that in the follow- 
ing pages he has deeply enough weighed this important question 
in all its bearings, nor that he has satisfactorily answered it in its 
full extent. He entreats the reader rather to consider these 
thoughts, in which he hopes very many will again recognize 
their own, only as a preliminary attempt to answer this question.* 

If now we ask, among all the modes of interpretation that have 
been proposed and practised, which is the right one? the gen- 
eral answer can surely be no other than this: That the right in- 
terpretation is that one, which deduces from the Holy Scriptures 
the very sense which the writers of them intended to convey.t 


neither blind nor—credulous.”—T he evangelical church, in oppo- 
sition to the Roman catholic, has always required fidem explici- 
tam, and not fidem implicitam et coecam. This requisition, there- 
fore, does not originate with rationalism ; but it is an old evangel- 
ical one, as well as in itself rational. 


* The principal thoughts in the following pages, and the litera- 
ture that belongs here, may also be found in the cuthor’s Lehr- 
buch des christl. Glaubens, § 28. p. 146—152. 


t+ This definition is expressed in the original with a peculiar fe- 
licity, which cannot be given in English : “Dass digjenige Erkla- 
rung die richtige sey, durch welche der von ihren Verfassern in 


die heiligen Schriften gelegten Sinn ausgelegt wird.” 
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But the sense is the thought, or the sum of the thoughts, which 
one will express by his words. ‘To understand a writing, there- 
fore, is to connect wiih the words of it, the thoughts which the 
writer wished to designate by them ; and to interpret a writing, 
is to exhibit, in a perspicuous manner, the thoughts which the 
author connected with his words, and intended to express by 
them. 


I. Characteristics of a correct Theory of Interpretation. 


1. Such an interpretation as that above described, can only 
take place, when we understand the language of the writer, i. e. 
not only the language generally in which his work is composed, 
e. g. the Greek, but especially the dialect in which he wrote, 
e. g. the Hellenistic; and if possible also the style peculiar to 
him, e. g. that of Paul, John, etc. We must also have refe- 
rence to the internal and external circumstances and relations, in 
which he was placed ; to his mental character and education, as 
known from bis history or deducible from circumstances ; to the 
manners and customs, and to the opinions of the people or com- 
munity to which he belonged. Jn this way we arrive at the 
grammatico-historical sense. ‘This is what we must look for, in 
explaining the Holy Scriptures, as well as other books ; and the 
more certain and perfect our knowledge of the language and of 
the particular idiom, and the more full the historical accounts, 
an acquaintance with which is presupposed by the writings 
or passages to be explained, so much the more sure is the in- 
terpretation. 

2. These general remarks serve to render apparent the im- 
portance and necessity of another hermeneutical canon, for de- 
termining the true sense in each particular passage, viz. the 
canon which is founded on the assumption, that every writer best 
explains himself, and that no intelligent writer will, as such, be 
inconsistent with himself. This canon, in the hermeneutics of 
the New Testament, has often been called the analogy 4. ‘faith ; 
more correctly, the analogy of the Holy Scriptures. It is the 
relation of the various declarations of the Holy Scriptures to one 
another ; according to which, no real and essential contradiction 
can have place in them; while, on the contrary, they illustrate 
and supply each other. Thus the more obscure passages re- 
ceive light from those that are clearer and generally intelligible ; 
the metaphorical from those that are literal and without meta- 
phor. It is also said: Scriptura Scripturae interpres. 
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3. Since the writings of whose interpretation we are here 
speaking, are holy writings, i. e. composed by men of holy minds 
and lives; and since they profess to contain a divine revelation, 
respecting truth and the means of becoming truly good and hap- 
py ; we must, in order to be or to become capable of fully un- 
derstanding them, come to the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
with a holy feeling, or with a heart open and longing for all that 
is good and true and divine. Then will the true sense and ; 
meaning of the Scriptures reveal themselves to us. In the con- 
trary case, or if we are already prejudiced against them, although 
they contain the word of God, they will yet address us in lan- 
guage to us unintelligible and without effect. Indeed it cannot 
be otherwise, even considered philologically. In order to un- 
derstand and fully to enjoy the poets, and consequently in order 
to explain them, a poetical feeling is requisite, which shall be ie 
capable of following out the vast variety of the poet’s creations, : 
and of accompanying the flights of his fancy. Whoever will un- s 
derstand the works of a profound philosopher, must have incli- 7 
nation and capacity to trace the course of his ideas, and pene- 
trate the depths of his investigations. In like manner, there is 
every where required for the understanding of a writer a kin- E 
dred spirit, qualified by preparation. Just so a holy feeling is a 
requisite for the understanding of the Holy Scriptures. In ac- 
knowledgement of this truth, therefore, our older interpreters re- 
quired, in an entirely correct sense, that the Scriptures should 
be explained in or eum Spiritu sancto, and that no one should a 
enter upon the reading of them without prayer.* em 

This theory of interpretation is (1) in its principles applied to n4 
all writings in the world ; they must be explained in accordance i 
with the usage of language, with the history of their time, and 
with their internal connexion and spirit; and (2) this theory 
alone affords a certainty of rightly understanding a work, be- 
cause it is exercised according to certain rules, that are clear 
and of easy application. This holds true of no other mode of 
interpretation. 
































* Even Origen, in his time, wrote to his pupil Gregory, that in 
addition to other learned helps, prayer was the most necessary : . 
avayxacoratn yao xai 7 négi tov vos Ta Osa evy7. Decla- £ 
rations of later evangelical divines, see in the Lehrbuch des christl. 4 
Glaubens p. 146 f. 
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If. Other modes of Interpretation. 


All modes of interpretation besides the grammatico-histori- 
cal, are either exercised in a spirit foreign to the Scriptures ; or 
under the influence of a material. principle,* in like manner 
more or less foreign to them. 

In the first case, when the interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures takes place in a spirit foreign to them,—a spirit therefore 
not holy, and consequently profane,—the Scriptures are not ex- 
plained nor interpreted, but travestied ; and the result of such 
an interpretation of the Gospels is, e. g. a life of Jesus, such as 
has lately been given to the world by Dr Paulus. 

In the other case, when the interpretation takes place under 
the influence of a material principle foreign to the Scriptures, 
their true sense is distorted or corrupted. 

This material principle may be of different kinds, viz. 

a) An historical or traditional element ; e. g. some symboli- 
cal or dogmatic system,—a circle of doctrines, definite and ex- 
clusive as to both matter and form, which are alone regarded as 
the pure biblical doctrines,—consequently a traditio dogmatica, 
which now becomes a criterion for the possible results of inter- 
pretation, and is therefore at the same time hermeneutica. Or 
this element may be a subjective partial mode of conceiving the 
biblical doctrines, which one already brings with him to the read- 
ing and interpretation of Scripture, and according to which the 
sense of the Scriptures must be modified, abridged, or enlarged. 
Now instead of this, if it be an object to obtain a pure and evan- 
gelical system of doctrines, corresponding to the principle of the 
church, the opposite course ought to be pursued; and the sys- 
tem or the tradition purified, and its deficiencies supplied, by 
means of the true original sense of revelation, to be ascertained 
by free and impartial interpretation, in the manner above pointed 
out.—This historical, ecclesiastical, or dogmatical interpretation 
can also assume a critical character, viz. when all that does 
not coincide with the regula fidei, (the material principle,) and 
yet is undeniably contained in the holy records by the fair rules 
of grammatico-historical exegesis, is nevertheless, according to 
certain assumed principles, set aside as not essential, and is 
thrown out as being e. g. something local, temporary, symboli- 
cal, or mythological; as something, in short, merely accessory 


a 





* This term is here employed simply in opposition to spirit. 
Ep. 
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and external.*—The historico-dogmatical interpretation in its 
strict and narrower sense, proceeds upon the assumption, that 
certain individuals or bodies of men (e. g. the Fathers at 
Trent, or Luther and Calvin with their assistants, or the 
authors of creeds and confessions, when they, as such, are 
held to be infallible) have already fully and completely un- 
derstood and explained the contents of the Holy Scriptures. 
And now this received mode of understanding and interpret- 
ing Scripture, which must ever be partial, and certainly does not 
exhaust the subject, is employed to determine what the Scrip- 
tures in general can mean, traditio s. regula fidei Scripturae in- 
terpres.—The friends of the historico-critical interpretatioa in 
the proper sense, also, do not admit all that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain according to grammatico-historical exegesis ; but 
the Scriptures serve to confirm to them so much only as they 
please, i. e. so much as can be united with their subjective 
conceptions of the essence of Christianity. In general, these 
interpreters are guided by some philosophical system or other, 
according to which they have more or less altered their regula 
fidet. Nevertheless, the material principle by which they are 
directed, is at least still made up of biblical elements ; although 
a wide departure may already have taken place, through the in- 
fluence oft some system of contemporary philosophy. 

b) On the other hand, the material principle thus brought to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, may be also a purely philo- 
sophical one, either subjective or objective, i. e. it may be either 
a philosophical system of one’s own, or adopted from another ; 
philosophia sacrae pe pe interpres. ‘The character of this 
interpretation is, as to form, the same with that above describ- 
ed ;+ except that here the Holy Scriptures are not made to con- 
form to a received dogmatica] or symbolic system, but to some 
philosophical scheme or to the ideas of some thinker,—io some 
subjective ratio or other,—which schemes or ideas are by pre- 
ference held to be the true ones, and which therefore can alone 


* See Bretschneider,°Die historisch-dogmatische Auslegaung des 
N. T. Leipz. 1806.—De Wette prefers to call it historico-critical, 
5 declares himself a follower of it in his °Biblische Theologie, 

57 ff. 


t It is often difficult to determine, whether such an interpreta- 
tion is more historical or philosophical. 
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be contained in Scripture, provided the Scripture contains the 
truth. This philosophical, or, as it is also called, rational 
interpretation, which was already practised in the schools of the 
Socinians and Cartesians,* has been often termed, since the 
middle of the last century, the liberal interpretation ; because in 
homage to the philosophy of the time, it has relaxed so much 
from the strictness of the biblical doctrines, as the spirit of the 
age demanded.—This so-called philosophical exegesis has made 
its appearance in the greatest variety of shapes and modifica- 
tions, according to the change of systems and of the spirit of the 
age. Its most striking form was that of moral interpretation. 
This was recommended by Kant, in the passages quoted at the 
beginning of this essay, and in various other parts of his “Relig- 
ion within the bounds of Reason.” His fundamental idea was 
the following: So long as mankind shall not be ripe enough to 
receive the precepts of a purely moral religion, which Kant de- 
duced from the mere postulates of practical reason; so long as 
they cannot do without the authority of a supposed divine re- 
velation, and of a church regarded as holy by the multitude ; 
so long must the doctrines of the Scriptures and of the church, 
and the facts of sacred history, not be contested as untrue and 
unfounded, not even so far as they are so in reality; but they 
must be so explained away, without reference to the real mean- 
ing of the sacred writers, or of the ancient teachers of the church, 
as to have the sense of them coincide, in the greatest possible 
degree, with the religion of pure reason.—TIn this manner inter- 
preters deduced from the Scriptures, not the sense of the sa- 
cred writers, but the ideas of Kant; which, indeed, they first 
had to put into, or, to speak more correctly, to connect in some 
way or other with the biblical text—to imply and to apply. 
And so it is with every so-called philosophical interpretation. 
They all extract from the Scriptures, or rather they imply in the 
words of Scripture, those opinions or ideas which the interpre- 
ter already brings with him to the work. Cartesians, the fol- 
lowers of Spinoza, Kant, Schelling, Fichte, Hegel,—or whatever 
they are called, or whatever they may be,—all found and find in 
the Scriptures the sense of their masters, but not the sense of 





* See J. F. Buddeus, Isagoge ad Theologiam universam, 1727. 
p. 1794 sqq. J. Jac. Rambach, °Erlauterungen ib. s. eigenen In- 
stitutt. herm. 1738. p. 323 ff. See also the author’s Commentatio 
hist. theol. de Rationalismi vera indole, p. 47 seqq. 56 seqq, 

17 
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Christ and his apostles. Such interpretation can therefore not 
properly be called explication. 

c) Kindred to these modes of interpretation, and often not at 
all distinguished from them in its form, as well as in its results, 
is the allegorical interpretation. As this mode of exegesis has 
been again revived in our day, and employed by some very 
learned and intelligent men, I may be permitted to make here 
some remarks on the nature and origin of it, and assign some 
reasons why it ought not to be adopted in practice.* 

(1) As to its nature. The allegorical interpretation adopts, 
as its fundamental principle, the idea, that certain words, besides 
their natural (grammatico-historical) sense, have also another 
meaning, adda ayogevery=érepa, ov Aeyoust, onualvery. ‘Those 
interpreters who have applied this method to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, have either assumed, that every passage besides the literal 
(grammatico-historical) sense, contains also a hidden (spiritual, 
higher, deeper) sense, or even several senses ; or they assumed, 
—which however is not essentially different,—“ that the Scrip- 
tures have indeed no other sense besides the simple literal mean- 
ing, but they have another deeper sense under the literal one ; 
i. €. an obvious and literal sense of the words, and a deeper 
significancy of this literal sense, Uxovoea,”—according to Ols- 
hausen. Both these classes of allegorical interpreters, who 
may be again subdivided into very many under-classes accord- 
ing to the various modifications of their opinions, accord in the 
belief that the Holy Spirit, which filled the sacred writers, so 
guided their words or representations, as that these should have 
two or even more senses. 


* For the literature of this subject, see the author’s Lehrbuch 
des christl. Glaubens, p. 148 ff. 


+ In this respect, the allegorical class of interpreters are dis- 
tinguished essentially from the philosophical or rationalist class ; 
since the latter do not inquire after the meaning of the sacred 
writers, but only after what their own system recognizes as valid ; 
and thus with little or no regard for the grammatico-historical 
sense, they only seek to attach their own opinions to the words of 
Scripture. These two methods, however, have often been con- 
founded. And it is true, that allegorical interpreters among the 
Greeks and Romans, as also among the orientals, with the excep- 
tion of the ancient Jewish and Christian expositors, (who deduced 
the double sense from inspiration,) were nothing else than philo- 
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(2) As to its origin, the allegorical interpretation is the off- 
spring of a mental departure from the faith of one’s ancestors, 
and of the community to which one belongs ; arising sometimes 
from a really higher cultivation of mind, as in the case of Plato 
and other Greek philosophers, and sometimes from wrong edu- 
cation and prejudice ; but occasioning a difference, which one 
wishes either to conceal, or to excuse and render venerated. 
This is obvious in regard to the allegorical interpreters, both 
among the heathen aud the Jews. The Greek philosophers 
explained their mythological and other fables, in which the people 
believed, but to which they themselves could at least no longer 
attach entire credit, allegorically or spiritually ; in order that 
while they thus retained their own really or supposed better 
views and opinions, they might avoid offending too harshly and 
publicly the popular belief. Just so the Jewish philosophers, 
theosophists, and Pharisees, who had an interest in finding and 
pointing out in the Scriptures their own opinions, imaginations, 
and ordinances, which according to the grammatico-historical 
interpretation were not to be found there. In others, of whom 
we know that they had the most implicit faith in the simple con- 
tents of the Bible, there is not a trace of allegorical nor spiritual 
interpretation to be found. 

With some, moreover, the want of proper insight into the 
nature and connexion of divine revelation, compelled them to 
take refuge in this method of explanation, especially in disputes 
with the adversaries of revelation; inasmuch as this method 
renders it easy, particularly for adroit, sagacious, and fanciful 
minds, under the appearance of truth and right, to remove from 
the Scriptures every thing offensive, as well as to understand in 
them all that one pleases. So especially the Alexandrine Jew 
Philo.* The very same thing we find again in the Christian 
church. Catholics, theosophists, and mystics in general, the scho- 
lastic orthodox, secret rationalists;—in one word all those follow 
by preference the allegorical method, who wish to find and 


sophical interpreters. Hence also Kant, in justification of his 
so called moral interpretation, appeals to them as precedents. 
See his work above quoted, p. 158. See also above, p. 119, “ It 
will also be found,’’ etc. 


* Compare H. Planck,°Commentatio de principiis et causis 
interpretationis Philonianae allegoricae. Goett. 1806. 
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point out in the Bible their own extra-biblical or contra-biblical 
opinions. Besides, among Christian interpreters of this species, 
there is also another and nobler motive for seeking allegories in 
the Old Testament at least, viz. the opinion that the New Tes- 
tament is already contained in the Old, bui under a veil. And 
although this idea is repelled by the Old Testament (e. g. Jer. 
31: 31 ff.) as well as by the New; yet because so much is true, 
that the former announced and prepared the way for the latter, 
these interpreters do not scruple to employ the allegorical inter- 
pretation, by means of which they are able to find their own 
preconceived notions in the writings of the ancient covenant.* 

(3) That the allegorical is not an admissible method of inter- 
pretation may be gathered from the preceding remarks. It is, 
however, also to be rejected on other grounds. 


* This too favourable view of the Old Testament is doubtless 
the motive, which has reconciled the writer’s learned and respect- 
ed friend Olshausen with the allegorical interpretation —Many, 
however, go still farther than he, and suppose that the doctrines, 
which are usually regarded as peculiar to Christianity, e. g. the 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, are to be found in the Old 
Testament (if we can only seize its spiritual sense) far more clear- 
ly and extensively, than even in the New.—But this is essentially 
the same thing that was censured by Isidorus of Pelusium in 
many of his contemporaries ; who, believing that they must find 
Christ every where in the Old Testament, rendered in this way 
the real prophecies concerning him suspicious to the heathen and 
to heretics ; only, that they did not always do this by allegorical 
interpretation, but often by other arbitrary explanations. In_ his 
Epp. lib. II. cap. 195, he says: Oi aoa rijv nahacav deadjxnv 
gig tov Xooroy meragevery MELcgQMmevor, OVx ELw airiaoEwS ELoLY, 
énsineo nai Eddnoe nai rois un, éyxoivovoty avryny Aigerixois 
ioguv év ty xa juov didoace wayy. Ta yao mr sig avrov é- 
onueva éxStalouevor nai ra asimorms eionueva Unonteveodac 
nagacxevalover. Au wv yao éxeivoe avtovs avargénovee ws 
naganovovrvtac, dua trovrwy xai év roig dagérndnv megi avrov 
eionuévots vixav vouilovrar. ‘‘ Those who attempt to refer the 
whole Old Testament to Christ, deserve censure ; since they give 
to the Greeks and to the heretics, who do not admit it, an advan- 
tage in the contest against us. For by straining those things 
which are not said of him, they render suspected those things 
which really do refer to him. And thus the adversaries, having 
vanquished them as perverters of Scripture, suppose themselves 
victorious also in respect to what is clearly spoken of Christ. 
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(a) It ts not recommended in the Scriptures themselves. In the 
Homologoumena of the New Testament, there is to be found only 
one instance of this method of interpretation, viz. Gal. 4: 22 ff. 
and here, according to the previous intimation of the apostle 
himself, it is a formal accommodation ;_ in which shape it often 
is and may be applied in popular writing and discourse. In v. 
19 ff. he says: Texvia wou, HEhov O02 mageivar mp0s Uuas Gore 
xal ahhakae THY PwovHny mov’ Ore anogoduae év vuiv. 
Aéyere ot, 01 UNO vOMor Pedovres Eivat, TOV VOMOY OV axOvETE ; 
‘ Gladly were I now with you, my children, and would speak with 
each one of you in particular, according to his special wants, 
consequently, with each one differently, in order to convince 
each of you after his own opinions and _ prejudices, that this un- 
ion of Judaism with Christianity is to be rejected, and to retain 
him in the confession of pure Christianity, which alone makes 
free ; comp. 9: 19 ff. For Iam hesitating in respect to you ; 
i. e. doubtful how I shall rightly address you.—But ye now, 
who would gladly retain the yoke of Judaism, (and how the Ju- 
daizing teachers and their Rabbins allegorised is well known,) 
tell me, do ye not then understand the law? I will explain it 
then to you—addatas rv pavny—in your own way ; in order 
thus to convince you, that the emancipated Christian should no 
longer bear the yoke of the Mosaic law; ytyeanrat yoo— 
and now follows a rabbinical interpretation in their own taste.— 
According to this mode of viewing the connexion of the passage, 
and after the express intimation of the apostle, that he was about 
to speak «iAws otherwise than he had been accustomed to do, 
and that he would gladly enter into their views and wants, in 
order to convince them at all events of the correctness of his 
teaching, this passage can surely not be brought forward to ex- 
hibit or to justify the application of allegorical interpretation to 
the whole of the Scriptures, as being of apostolical authority. 

In all the other passages, which the friends of allegorical in- 
terpretation have cited in favour of it, (leaving here the Antile- 
gomena out of view, on the ground that they alone could not de- 
cide the question,) we find either simply metaphorical or symbo- 
lical applications of earlier biblical passages, doctrines, ordinan- 
ces, and narratives; or disclosures and explanations in the 
New Testament of the revelations and events of the Old Testa- 
ment, according to their true and proper sense, ground, essence, 
and object. E.g. 1 Cor. x. where we are taught, that the 
Jehovah, who according to the Old Testament led the people of 
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Israel in the desert, and gave them food and water, was the Son 
of God ; an explanation which also accords well with the gen- 
eral contents of the Old Testament, and especially with Jer. 23: 
5 f. 33: 15 f. comp. Mich. 5:1 f. Is. 9: 5 f. and other passages. 

It is often the case, moreover, that the so-called spiritual, 
deeper, or higher sense of the allegorical interpreters, is no- 
thing more than the real and proper sense, and the assumption 
of a double or threefold sense rests entirely on misapprehension. 
The true and proper sense is that which God intended in his re- 
velation; and this sense can then be first and fully under- 
stood, when the higher communications which the ‘sacred 
writers have expressed in words, whether they be doctrines, or 
commandments, or external ceremonial ordinances, are compre- 
hended in their grounds and objects. If, for instance, the world- 
ly minded are required to obey certain laws, with the promise, 
that in so doing, it shall go well with them on earth ; they sure- 
ly would think merely of a physical and civil prosperity, and 
would perhaps for the sake of it, at least for a time, yield the 
required obedience. But this is by no means half the meaning 
of that requisition and promise ; which referred at the same 
time, and chiefly, to an internal spiritual wellbeing. In the 
commands, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
persons in a low stage of moral and spiritual attainment, think 
only of a destruction of physical life and gross breaches of chas- 
tity ; although the divine command in its full sense, forbids in 
the one case every disturbance of the internal spiritual life of 
love ; and in the other, all unchaste desires of the heart, although 
never uttered and never perceptible to man ; comp. Matt. 5: 21 
—33. To understand, then, the true and proper sense of the 
words, is to think of all that God intended in them; and this 
proper and complete understanding of the revelations and insti- 
tions of the Old Testament, it was the object of Christ to make 
known; as well as fully to establish the kingdom of God, 
the foundation and plan of which are contained in the Old Tes- 
tament; see Matt. 5: 17—19.—But from all this it is clear, 
that a double or manifold sense, a literal (grammatico-historical) 
and spiritual meaning at the same time, is out of the question ; 
and that there can be only one, true, proper sense, which be- 
comes the more fully and clearly manifest, the farther we ad- 
vance in the higher spiritual life. Hence also, many of the pi- 
ous and distinguished men under the old dispensation, approach- 
ed in some degree the more perfect comprehension which ex- 
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ists under the new, although no one reached it fully ; see Luke 
7: 26—28. comp. Matt. 11: 9—13.* 











* The question here, as has been already remarked, does not 
refer simply to verbal revelations of the Old Testament, whose full 
and proper import was for the most part first rightly apprehended 
under the New Testament dispensation, and was in part intended 
to be then first understood ; but it refers also to Old Testament in- 
stitutions and appearances, which in like manner first attained 
their proper object and full significancy under the New Testa- 
ment, with which they ceased, or were to cease. This leads to 
the proper conception of types, which are no doubt found in the 
Old Testament. 

In the stricter sense, types were institutions and appearances 
intended to deepen, expand, and ennoble the circle of thoughts 
and desires, and thus to heighten the moral and spiritual wants, as 
well as the intelligence and susceptibility, of the chosen people. 
This was done in order that there might ultimately be formed out 
of this particular nation, separated from all others by peculiar 
bounds, a people which should serve as a model for other nations, 
and who, after the future removal of the restraints in which they 
were trained,—which were to preserve them, till the time of ful- 
ness and ripeness, from the seductive intercourse of heathen 
tribes,—should be in the great family of nations as the first born 
Son of God, (Ex. 4: 22. Hos. 11: 1.) already grown up and ed- 
ucated, a light to their heathen brethren, who yet stood and stand 
upon the various steps of pupilage, though some higher than oth- 
ers. Thus the temple with its sanctuaries and halls was a type, 
as being an image of the universe ; and its arrangement served to 
declare to those who thought and reflected, that the whole world 
should be and become a temple of God; comp. Eph. 2: 17—22. 
Col. 2: 16—21. Matt. 27: 51. and Heb. 9: 11 ff. 10: 20. Its dif- 
ferent courts for the reception of those who were more or less or 
not at all consecrated, pointed still more directly to this sentiment. 
So all the sacrifices, which at first were permitted, and then order- 
ed and accurately assigned by God himself, were the expression 
and sustenance of the deep desire and necessity felt by the hu- 
man heart, partly to thank the invisible Giver in some expressive 
manner for his benefits, and partly and especially, in the conscious- 
ness and excited feeling of his lost favour, to become again recon- 
ciled to him. Nevertheless, such sacrifices in their very nature 
can have such significancy only for an unripe age ; since the blood 
of beasts cannot really purify and pacify the conscience, nor re- 
concile it with God. These sacrifices, then, led and pointed to 
the time of the New Testament, where the certainty of the divine 
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Most of the passages which the supporters of the allegorical 
method of interpretation cite in its favour, contain metaphorical 


favour would be attained through the sacrificial death of the Messi- 
ah, (Is. 53: 4.) and where the true and reasonable worship of God 
would consist in the right knowledge of God, and in the devotion 
of the heart to him,—in the sacrifice of humility, penitence, and 
holy, undivided love; Jer. 31: 31—34. Hos. 6:6. Ps. 51: 19. 
comp. Rom. 12: 1. Heb. 9: 8—14. Above all, the great thank- 
offering of Israel for the deliverance out of Egyptian bondage,— 
without which the chosen race must have failed of its destination, 
—pointed to that sacrifice of the New Testament, which made an 
end of all external sacrifice to those who believe, and opened a 
way of approach to the holiest sanctuary of God’s paternal heart, 
not only to the children of Israel, but to all his children of the 
whole human race. And thus we see the spotless paschal lamb, as 
a type of the spotless suffering Redeemer, the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world; Is. 53: 7. John 1: 29. (19: 36.) 
1 Cor. 5: 7 f. 1 Pet. 1: 19.—As a similar type, we are taught by 
Christ himself to consider the brazen serpent (John 3: 14. ) which 
Moses raised up in the wilderness at the command of God, with 
the immediate object of delivering the Israelites from the danger 
of physical death; in order thereby to excite to the offering up of 
the heart to God, in sincere faith and more willing and perfect 
obedience ; Num. 21:8 f. 

In a broader sense, persons of the Old Testament are also said 
to be types or figures of Christ or of his church, on account of 
some certain similarity or relation which subsists between them. 
Thus Adam is called, Rom. 5: 14, ruxog rou uédhovros, the fig- 
ure of him that was to come, the second Adam, i. e. the Messiah, 
(comp. 1 Cor. 15: 45 f. with v. 21 ff.) inasmuch as from the 
one, destined of God to be the father of blissful life to his poster- 
ity, there spread over all a moral corruption and a train of phys- 
ical evils, whose end is death ; while through the other, destined 
of God to be the deliverer of the fallen race, there has been ac- 
quired for all his spiritual posterity, i. e. all who believe on him, 
redemption and a life of eternal bliss——-The resemblance is less 
striking, on account of which some have held Isaac to be a type 
of Christ, (because of Heb. 11: 19, where the exegesis is still 
doubtful,) in so far as by the purposed sacrifice of him (Gen. xx11.) 
and his subsequent deliverance, the real sacrificial death and res- 
urrection of Christ were prefigured, through which the promise 
given to Isaac and his father Abraham, was to be fulfilled ; Gen. 
xvi. xvtit.—So Melchisedck, as a type of Christ, is regarded as 
king of righteousness and peace; Ps. 110: 4. comp. Heb. 5: 6. 6: 
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or symbolical applications of earlier biblical declarations, institu- 
tions, and narratives. We find the same thing also, in almost all 
works in every language. Every manthinks in the forms of his 
own peculiar mode of observation, education, history, and occu- 
pation ; these become to him types and symbols to designate his 
other thoughts. Warriors, shepherds, fishermen—all choose the 
pictures of their thoughts out of the circle of their experience. 
It was then natural, that the sacred writers also should express 
their thoughts, their hopes, their fears, their joy and sorrow, in 
forms of language borrowed from the circle of their experience 
—in the words and figures of earlier holy writ. The rite of 
circumcision consecrated the male children and all adults whom 
the Israelites wished to incorporate with themselves, to God, and 
separated them from the nations that were unclean. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that those who acknowledged, that this external 
rite could not in itself and by itself make any one a real mem- 
ber of the people of God, should call the true inward consecration, 
circumcision of the heart, or of the foreskin of the heart ; Deut. 
10:16. 30: 6. Jer. 4:4. Rom. 2:28. Col. 2: 11. Similar met- 
aphors occur very often; e. g. Ez. 11: 19. Jer. 31: 33. Is. 1: 
10. comp. Matt. 24: 38 ff. Luke 17: 26 ff.—Matt. 13: 35. comp. 
Ps. 78: 2, 3.—Mark 9: 49. John 6: 49 ff. Eph. 5: 29ff. 1 Pet. 
2: 9.—Of the same general class, although of a different species, 
are the passages where peculiarities in the history of Israel, con- 
ceived as an individual person, or also of particular persons in 
the Old Testament, are applied to Christ, or to persons or events 
in the New Testament ; e. g. Matt. 2: 15 Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son, compared with Ex. 4: 22. Hos. 11: 1.—Matt. 


20. 7: 1 ff. and often. And because David was the most distin- 
guished champion and statesman of God in the Old Testament 
kingdom ; so therefore Christ—who was to descend from him, 
and should, as king of truth and peace extend God’s kingdom on 
earth even to its remotest bounds (Is. 9: 1—6. 11: 1 ff. and else- 
where)—is often called of God my servant David, and is repre- 
sented as sitting on David’s throne; comp. Hos. 3:5. Ez. 34: 
23 ff. 37:24 f. Luke 1:32 f. In like manner in this broader 
(metaphorical) sense, all pious persons of the Old Testament, so 
far as single traits of the character of the true children of God 
were observable in them, may be called figures or types of the 
Son of God, in whom alone the divine life was manifested in all 
its fulness and glory. 


i8 
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2: 18. comp. Jer. 31: 15. (Gen. 37: 35.)—Matt. 2: 23. comp. 
Gen. 49: 26. (Is.11:1. comp. Jer. 23: 5. 33:15.)—Matt. 12: 39 f. 
16: 4. (John 2: 18 ff.) comp. Jonah 2:1; and so a multitude of 
other passages.—Such appearances, the like of which are found 
in the writings of every nation, cannot surely justify the assump- 
tion of a double or manifold sense, intended by the Holy Spirit 
at the moment of inspiration. 

(8) The allegorical interpretation, which grounds itself on such 
an assumption, is further not to be admitted, because there are 
no clear and certain laws by which it must be practised. The 
Holy Scriptures must, in this manner, become a prey to the sub- 
jective caprice of interpreters, who, being as they suppose at a 
higher stage of attainment, do not hold themselves bound to ren- 
der any other account for their often fanciful and ingenious in- 
terpretations, than to admonish their opposers, that they must 
make farther advances in the divine life, until they become able 
to look into the deeper sense and connexion of the revealed 
word. And since such admonitions may be expressed in words 
which have a very good sense, and one which all would approve, 
viz. that he, to whom the inner, deeper, holy life of the men of 
God is unknown, is also of course incapable of rightly under- 
standing their language and writings; it is therefore very diffi- 
cult effectually to come at those, who favour this mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

(y) This method moreover is entirely superfluous ; which alone 
is reason enough against it. It can give throughout no new and 
tenable results, which the grammatico-historical method, when 
exercised in a pious spirit, does not give. For since the Scrip- 
tures themselves authorize us to hold the Christian revelation as 
closed, (Gal. 1: 8 f. Rom. 16:17. 1 Tim. 6: 3ff. 2 Tim. 1: 13 f. 
and elsewhere,) the apprehension must ever remain, that every- 
thing professedly new, which an allegorical interpretation may 
derive from the Scriptures, and which is not clearly contained 
in the words and in the connexion,—and consequently known 
or knowable by grammatico-historical exposition.—must be 
merely human imagination, be it ever so well meant. And this 
just apprehension should restrain every judicious evangelical 
Christian and theologian, from adopting any such results as 
doctrines of divine revelation; Rom. 16:17. Col. 2:18. 1 Tim. 
6: 4 ff. comp. 2 Thess. 2: 2. 
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Arr. IV. Remarks on Haun’s peFriniITION or INTERPRETA- 
TION, AND SOME TOPICS CONNECTED WITH IT. 


By M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 


It would be difficult, within the same space, to express in a 
plainer and better manner than Prof. Hahn has done, the cor- 
rect, and only correct idea of genuine interpretation.* To inter- 
pret an author must mean, to give that sense to his words which 
he himself gave. ‘To connect those ideas with an author’s lan- 
guage which he himself connected, is the first step toward a real 
interpretation of him ; the second is, to express the result of this 
in language that is intelligible to others. Whoever does both of 
these, may be considered as a true and adequate interpreter. 
Whoever does either of them in a defective manner, has come 
short of the real design of all genuine interpretation. 

From this simple and_ intelligible statement it follows, that all 
accommodation of the Scriptures to our own preconceived no- 
tions of truth and propriety, unless indeed these entirely agree 
with those of the sacred writers, is foreign to the business of true 
interpretation. ‘This concerns itself exclusively and solely with 
the sentiment of the writer to be interpreted. All the principles 
of language and criticism which it applies to exegesis, are only 
means which common sense has pointed out, as necessary and 
proper to be used in the explanation of any written or spoken 
language. Mankind have universally been interpreters, to a 
great extent, ever since our first progenitors commenced the use 
of language in paradise. All men interpret, every day, what is 
addressed to them by their fellow men. The laws of interpre- 
tation are a consequence of the practical, exegetical instinct (I 
had almost said) of the human race. I mean, that the interpre- 
tation of language is as natural to man, as the use of it is; and 
that this is natural, is sufficiently proved by a possession of the 
faculty of speaking and by the universality of itsuse. The laws 
of interpretation are neither more nor less, as to all their substan- 
tial and most important parts, than the practical principles by 
which men have always been guided, in interpreting each oth- 
er’s language. Language was not formed by the rules of gram- 
marians and critics ; but grammarians and critics, by study and 
observation, obtained a correct view of the phenomena of lan- 
guage, and then delineated this view in writing. It was thus 
that grammars and lexicons originated. And it is in the like 





* See p. 124 above. 
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manner, that systems of hermeneutics, or systems in which the 
principles of interpretation are developed, have arisen. Men 
interpreted for thousands of years, before they began to form 
systems and written rules, in order to aid in the business of in- 
terpretation. -When this was done, it was done by first observ- 
ing the phenomena of interpretation, the facts that respected the 
manner in which men were accustomed to interpret language. 
These facts being ascertained, the principles on which they were 
grounded, or from which they resulted, were made out by con- 
sideration and reasoning, and then presented in words. Re- 
peated experience and long continued observation corrected, en- 
larged, amended, and reduced to more perfect order these rules ; 
so that at last, like regular systems of science in other depart- 
ments of learning, hermeneutics claim a place among the sci- 
ences of the learned. 

The whole thing may be illustrated by an appeal to natural 
philosophy. ‘The philosopher did not create or arrange or mod- 
ify the laws of nature; nor was the world created, nor is it sus- 
tained, by any system of vam yk but philosophers by ob- 
serving phenomena, have deduced from them certain laws or 
principles which accord with these phenomena, and help us to 
comprehend and explain them. In this way, the systems of na- 
tural philosophy arose, which have at last come to a scientific 
form that is almost complete in its essential parts. 

It is so with the science of interpretation. _ It is, indeed, com- 
paratively a new science, (not a new practical thing,) and is yet 
far from being perfected in all its minuter parts. Every ten 
years, however, is making some sensible progress towards a 
completion of the science, so far as its theory can be reduced to 
writing ; and the hope may be rationally indulged, that at some 
future day, hermeneutics will be a science as definite and as well 
bounded and discriminated, as most other sciences which have 
long been taught as completed. 

The design of these remarks is, to shew that the science of 
interpretation is not one which has its basis in imagination, or 
that it depends, as to its most important principles, on farfetched 
illustrations or recondite and obscure facts. ‘The great excel- 
lence and certainty of this science is, that it is grounded in the 
experience of all nations and of all ages. In other words, it fol- 
lows the laws which our very nature has prescribed, in the ex- 
planation of language ; it does not make new ones. 

If now principles such as nature prescribes, be regarded in 
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the interpretation of the sacred writers; if our sole aim be, (as 
surely it ought to be,) to find out and to develope the very same 
meaning which the writers themselves attached to their own 
words, and we endeavour to do this in the natural way already 
described ; then we may act as bona fide interpreters. But 
this we cannot do, if we interpret in any other manner. If I 
bring along with me my philosophical creed, or my party the- 
ological creed, or my rationalist creed, or my convictions as an 
enthusiast, and in the explanation of Scripture permit either of 
these to influence or guide me, instead of the plain principles of 
exegesis which nature has taught all men in regard to the inter- 
pretation of language ; then I do not make an explication of the 
sacred text, but an implication, (non explicatio sed implicatio,) 
ji. e. I do not unfold to others what the sacred writers meant to 
say, and have actually said, but what I believed before I under- 
took to interpret them; I do not deduce from their words the 
sense which the writers gave to them ; but I superinduce a sense 
which these writers never designed to convey. This is not to 
bring a sense ovr of the words of Scripture, i. e. it is not expli- 
cation, but it is to bring 1N one upon it, or to add one to it, 
which is implication, in the Latin sense of this word. 

On this subject Prof. Hahn himself has made remarks, in the 
course of his essay. I would call the attention of the reader, 
therefore, to some other important considerations, which con- 
nect themselves with the definition that this excellent writer has 
so truly given, of the sense of a writing and of the interpretation 
of it. 

It would seem to be a necessary deduction from his defini- 
tion, that the Scripture can never mean any more than what the 
writer of it meant to convey; that is, the words of Scripture 
convey the idea which the writer attached to them, and neither 
more nor less. If you deny this, you set aside the definition it- 
self of the meaning of any writing. But as this definition is, one 
might almost say, self-evident ; or at least, if it be questioned, a 
better one surely cannot be substituted in its place; so I must 
abide by it, and take the consequences which necessarily flow 
from it. 

And what are these? One is, that the writer must have had 
some meaning in all that he uttered, i. e. he did not utter sounds 
without attaching ideas to them. Another is, that in interpret- 
ing his words, we must have reference simply to the times in 
which he lived and the views which he entertained, and not de- 
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duce our explanation from the present times, and the more per- 
fect knowledge which may now exist. 

I. The sacred writers attached some ideas to every word 
and phrase which they employed. 

What are words? ‘They are the signs of ideas. But of 
whose ideas? Surely of his who employs the words. If then 
words are the signs of ideas, and every word must be the sign of 
some idea in the mind of him who employs it, (I speak now, 
of course, of the rational, intelligent, sober use of language, 
and such must be that of the sacred writers,) then every word 
employed by a sacred writer, is the sign of some idea that was 
in his mind when he employed it, and is meant to designate that 
idea. 

There is no avoiding this conclusion, except in one way only, 
viz. by denying that the sacred writers were themselves authors, 
in the usual sense of that word, or that they always understood, 
i. e. attached an intelligible idea to what they uttered. If we 
consider them as mere instruments in the hands of the Spirit of 
God, as a musical instrument is in the hands of him who plays 
upon it, and that they responded to the impulses of the Siri 
in like manner as the musical instrument does to him who 
strikes its strings, then indeed it will not follow, that the sacred 
writers did attach ideas to all the words which they uttered. 

But shall we so consider them? Iam aware that this has 
often, perhaps I may say generally, been done. Nay, the ad- 
vocates of this opinion may say, that they are pleading only for 
a most ancient tradition or belief; that even before the days of 
the apostles such an opinion was current among the Jews ; that 
the apostles themselves have helped to confirm it ; and that the 
early fathers, who received opinions from them, have in like 
manner taught it. 

In all this there is some show of truth ; and in fact some part 
of the allegations is strictly true. It is a clear case, that Philo 
Judaeus, for example, previous to the days in which the apos- 
tles wrote, fully declared a belief like that which has just been 
stated. ‘The prophets,” says he, “are the interpreters fos 
God] whom he uses as instruments in disclosing what he 
pleases,” °Opp. I. p. 222 edit. Mangey. And again: “A 
prophet utters nothing at all of his own, but is an interpreter, 
merely uttering what another suggests ; and so long as he is un- 
der the influence of inspiration, he has no proper consciousness 
of his own, for the power of thought departs and quits the 
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dwelling-place of the soul, and the divine Spirit comes into it 
and sojourns there, and influences all the organic powers of the 
voice, so that they will utter sounds which plainly reveal what- 
soever he desires to foretell,” Tom. II. p. 343. So in Tom. I. 
p- 510, “ A prophet utters nothing of his own, but wholly that 
which belongs to another, and which he merely echoes from 
within ;” and also in Tom. If. p. 417, “ A prophet is an inter- 
preter, echoing from within the words of God.” 

It must be acknowledged, that Philo’s idea of inspiration 
goes so far as to destroy all the self-consciousness of the inspir- 
ed writers, while they were under the special influence of the 
Spirit ; and allowing this to be true, they are not to be reputed 
as the authors (in any proper sense of this word) of the Scrip- 
tures, but only as the amanuenses of the Spirit ; which appella- 
tion, indeed, has very commonly been given to them. 

It is unnecessary to adduce passages here from the early 
Christian fathers, in order to shew that many of them agreed, 
for substance, with this view of Philo respecting inspiration. I 
concede the point to those who insist on it; and turn to the 
New Testament, and ask whether the same view is there given 
also. 

This is strongly affirmed by multitudes. It has been main- 
tained almost in every age of the church, by many conspicuous 
and enlightened men. It is averred that such passages as the 
following fully support it; viz. 2 Tim. 3: 16, “ All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God;” 2 Pet. 1: 21, “For the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

All this, however, proves nothing more, than that the sacred 
writers were under the influence of the Spirit of God; which 
they truly might be, and yet lose neither their own consciousness 
nor voluntary rational agency. 

This has been conceded by the more argumentative part of 
the advocates for the Philonic idea of inspiration. But then 
they allege, that this does not reach the whole length of the 
case. ‘They adduce another passage of Scripture, which 
serves, as they think, fully to shew that the inspired penmen did, 
at least sometimes, utter that which they did not understand ; 
and consequently their words, in such cases, cannot be taken 
as the signs of ideas in their own minds, since by the very 
statement it appears, that they had no ideas which correspond- 
ed with the words. The passage alluded to is in 1 Pet. 1: 
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10—12, “ Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you; searching what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow ; unto whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us, they did minister the things which are now reported 
unto you by them that have preached the gospel unto you.” 
This passage, it is alleged, declares that the prophets themselves 
were ignorant of the real import of what they uttered respect- 
ing the Saviour and the gospel-day, and that they made inquiry ' 
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in order to understand it; just as others have done and must i% 
do, to whom their words appear dark or unintelligible. ig 

{ cannot turn aside from my present object, so far as to go ie 
into a detailed examination of this interpretation. Iam fully 2 


satisfied that it is without foundation, and altogether incapable 
of being supported. I must content myself, however, with 
brief hints as to the ground of such a conviction. I observe, 
first, that no assertion is here made, that the prophets did not 
understand what they actually uttered; nor can any such de- 
duction be fairly made from the text. It is asserted, that the 
prophets é&efxjryoav xai 2noevvnoay, sought after and inquir- 
ed into—what? ‘The next clause tells us, «9 tiva 7 morov 
naroov, at what time or what manner of season, the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow, would be exhibited ; 
these sufferings and glory themselves being revealed by the 
Spirit that testified in the prophets. ‘That is, the Spirit of God i 
disclosed to them the future sufferings and glory of Christ. 
‘These they saw and believed ; and being exceedingly affected 
by them, they were highly solicitous to know when or during 
what kind of times, these things should take place. It was, 
then, the time when, and the manner of this time, i. e. as we 
say familiarly in English, the kind of times, which they sought 
to know, and inquired after. So Peter expressly declares ; 
Zoevvmvres eig tiva 7 moioy xaLoor, 

Now if we compare the Old Testament prophecies repecting 
the Messiah with this, we find an entire correspondence. Most 
of them testify of the sufferings of Christ, or of the glory that 
should follow ; yet few indeed speak with any definiteness of 
the time ; or rather, I might say, few speak at allof the time, ex- 
cept that from their very nature the implication is, that it is future. 
The prophets, then, in testifying with respect to the sufferings 
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and glory of Christ, did not necessarily testify or know any thing 
respecting the time, when the events predicted should happen. 
“The times and seasons the Father keeps in his own power.” 
But how can it be deduced from this, that they did not under- 
stand what they did testify, viz. what respected the sufferings 
and glory themselves? I see not bow such a deduction can 
be made. 

But further ; even these inquiries of the prophets after the 
time and the manner of it, were in some degree answered. 
Let us hear Peter: “ Searching at what time, or what manner 
of time .. . to whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, 
but for us did they act the part of ministers in regard to those 
things which are now preached to you ;” i. e. when the prophets 
solicitously inquired respecting the time of the Messiah’s ap- 
pearance, sufferings, and glory, it was disclosed to them, that 
these things could not be exhibited in their day, but at a much 
later period of the world, viz. the times in which Peter lived 
and those whom he addressed. 

What then is the sum of this whole contested, and (I had 
almost said) abused passage? Simply this ; that the prophets, 
when prophesying with respect to the sufferings and glory of 
Christ, were so wrought upon by the subject, that they inquired, 
with deep interest, when the things they predicted would hap- 
pen; and that, in answer to these inquiries, it was revealed to 
them, that these things would not take place until a remote pe- 
riod, and of course not in their day. 

But how this can prove, that the prophets did not understand 
what they had already predicted respecting the sufferings and 
glory of Christ, I do not see. Indeed, why should their holy 
curiosity have been so highly excited, if they did not under- 
stand it? How could they inquire about the time when these 
things should happen, if they knew not what the things them- 
selves were? ‘These are questions which the advocates of Phi- 
lonic inspiration are fairly bound to answer; but which do not, 
of course, lie in the way that I have chosen. 

Then again; when the time and manner of it were revealed 
to the prophets, did they not understand what was revealed ? 
If they did not, how was it revealed? If they did, how could 
it be, unless they attached definite ideas to the words in which 
it was revealed ? 

We find nothing here then, to shew that the prophets have 
uttered what they did not themselves understand. But we are 
19 
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reminded, that Daniel did not understand the matter of his 
prophecy ; for he says, “I heard, but understood not; then 
said I, O my Lord, what shall be the end of these things? And 
he said, Go thy way, Daniel ; for the words are closed and 
sealed up, till the time of the end ;” Dan. 12: 8,9. From this 
the conclusion is drawn, that Daniel was the instrument of ut- 
tering declarations which he did not comprehend. 

- But how this can be inferred from the words in question, I 
do not see. Whose are the words which Daniel understood 
not; his own, or those of the angel? Surely of the latter. 
Now that Daniel might not understand all which the angel said 
to him, may be just as well supposed, as that we do not under- 
stand all which he has said to us. But would this latter fact 
prove, that Daniel did not himself understand what he conceiv- 
ed in his own mind? Admitting then, that the words of the 
angel addressed to Daniel, which were to be “closed up and 
sealed until the time of the end,” are to be construed as mean- 
ing that they are to remain unexplained until the time of the 
end, (which exegesis is itself a doubtful matter, comp. Is. 8: 
16), yet this proves merely, that certain words were addressed 
to him by an angel, which he heard and recorded, but did not 
understand their import. And what were these words? ‘They 
were, that the final accomplishment of the predictions which 
Daniel had been uttering, should take place only after “a time, 
and times, and half'a time.” This designation of time the 
prophet did not understand ; and many of his commentators 
have not succeeded any better, in doing what he found himself 
unable to do. This is the very thing, too, which Peter says 
was at first left undisclosed to the ancient prophets. But when 
the time of the end shall come, i. e. when the events which 
Daniel had himself predicted, shall have come to pass, then of 
course the time will be fully disclosed. The angel declined 
making a definite disclosure of this, in order to gratify the curi- 
osity of the prophet. 

Thus we find as little here as in Peter, to justify the idea 
that the prophets have uttered what they did not understand. 
All of this nature that exists in the Bible, of which I have any 
knowledge, is the solitary declaration of the angel which has 
just been considered. 

But it is said, once more, that in Paul’s time, the gift of 
tongues was common ; and that persons often spoke in a fo- 
reign language, by the miraculous aid of the Holy Spirit. 
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This is true ; but how this can prove that the Spirit did not 
enable them to understand a foreign language, as well as to 
speak it, | am not aware. Is there any thing in the gift of 
tongues, which implies that this gift was a perfectly mechanical 
one, and that those who had it understood nothing which they 
uttered? 1 trust no one will venture on such a hazardous and 
utterly improbable assertion. It would be indeed a singular gift 
of tongues, to be exercised in this way—exactly like that of 
a man who learns to pronounce Latin words, but does not know 
the meaning of a single one which he utters. In such a case, 
how could the apostles converse and hold intercourse with those, 
who spoke in a foreign language? If they had no power of 
attaching ideas to the words that were uttered in it, they could 
not do this. If they had this power, then the reasoning is ut- 
terly destitute of force. 

These, if I mistake not, are the principal and most specious 
arguments of those who advocate the Philonic theory of inspi- 
ration. We have seen that they will not abide the test of criti- 
cal scrutiny. We must not quit the subject, however, without 
suggesting some things, which make directly against the theory 
in question. [ should not do this, did I not believe that the sub- 
ject under discussion is one, which has a very important bear- 
ing on the principles of interpretation. 

1. My first argument to shew that the prophets, while inspir- 
ed, were voluntary, conscious, rational agents, shall be taken 
from Paul himself, who must have known their condition while 
under divine influence. He is treating of the same miraculous 
gift that has been mentioned, viz. that of speaking with tongues, 
i. e. of speaking in a foreign language. He ascribes the power 
to do this directly to the Spirit of God; but throughout a whole 
chapter (1 Cor. x1v.) he labours to persuade the Corinthians 
that they should not abuse the power in question ; he cautions 
them strongly against such abuse ; he rebukes them sharply for 
it. And why? If they are the mere unconscious instruments 
of an influence which supersedes all their own voluntary pow- 
ers, what concern has exhortation, or praise, or blame with 
them? None at all; no more than it has with the growth of a 
vegetable, or the functions of a magnet. But not so the apos- 
tle. Why? Because, as he says, the spirits of the prophets, 
are subject to the prophets, 1 Cor. 14: 32. Indeed? Then 
they are not mere involuntary, unconscious instruments. They 
still remain, while under the influence of the Spirit, rational, 
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moral, accountable beings, and free voluntary agents. The ve- 
ry fact, that the apostle severely chides them for the abuse of 
their miraculous gifts, necessarily implies all this. But if this 
be true, then the Philonic theory of inspiration is not true. 

2. Men inspired are so far from being divested of rationality, 
and understanding, and free agency, that, I may truly say, they 
possess all these in a higher degree than ever. Inspiration does 
not supersede the use of men’s rational powers ; it exalts their 
reason, it purifies their understandings ; it scatters the darkness 
that rested upon them, and brings them into regions of pure 
light. For the truth of this, I appeal to the apprehensions of 
every reflecting man concerning the nature of the subject; and 
to the developement which inspired writers every where make 
of their own sentiments and actions. Why should the Scrip- 
tures be the better, for being derived from men deprived of their 
rational and intellectual powers, and made mere involuntary in- 
struments in the hands of an all controlling power? Is not light 
let in from heaven upon the understanding and reason, and the 
persuasion and clear conception which ensue, of as much value 
as words uttered mechanically, and without any knowledge of 
their meaning ? 

3. If the prophets did not understand themselves, who can 
understand them? A question difficult indeed to be answered. 
The prophets did not understand their own words! ‘Then sure- 
ly, if those inspired by heaven did not understand what they 
themselves uttered, and this too with all their aid of divine 
teaching, it could not be expected, that others who are uninspir- 
ed and unenlightened, would understand their words. And yet 
we are told, that the Scripture is all a revelation! A revelation 
to whom? Not to the prophet who utters it, for he understood 
not what he said ; of course not to others, who are still less able 
to understand it. Here is then no revelation; for a revelation 
must be understood, or at least it must be intelligible. 

“ But it is to be understood in after ages.” Indeed? But 
how? Not by the interpretation of language, surely ; for if the 
prophet could not interpret his own vernacular tongue, not even 
when under the influence of inspiration; nor the men whom 
he addressed interpret their own vernacular tongue, with all the 
advantages which they possessed; then how can after ages, 
strangers and foreigners, interpret it by rules of language? It 
is plainly out of question. 

How then is the Scripture to be understood? ‘“ The event,” 
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it is replied, “ will shew how obscure prophecy is to be explain- 
ed.” But here is a voregov mgdregov in reasoning; or rather, 
there is a mere arguing in a circle. The event is to explain a 
prophecy that was before unintelligible! But how can we know 
that the event is a fulfilment of the prophecy ? To know wheth- 
er any event corresponds with a prophecy, we must of course 
first know what the prophecy is, i. e. what it means or signifies ; 
for if the words of it are unintelligible, then it means nothing to 
us, and we have of course no prediction with which we can 
compare the event. It follows, that it is impossible for us to 
know whether the event is a fulfilment or not. 

It must therefore be true, that we do commit the voregor m00- 
zégov of transferring the language of an event to the prophecy 
itself; that is, from the event itself we make out a meaning ; 
then we apply that meaning to the prediction, and thus make out 
a sense for it, when to us it had none before; and then we say, 
that the prophecy had such or such a meaning, because the 
event shews it to be so. But after all, we reason in a mere cir- 
cle. ‘The prophecy is fulfilled by the event, because the event 
has created a meaning for the prophecy ; and the event corres- 
ponds to the prophecy, because the prophecy means what the 
event shews it to mean, i. e. the event corresponds to itself; a 
notable species of logic indeed! How much the Scripture has 
been exposed to the significant shrugs of sceptical men, by such 
interpretation, need not be said. Give me such a liberty of in- 
terpretation as this, and I can take a wider range than the inter- 
preters of Delphos, or Cumae. I can never be wanting in an ex 
tempore power of explaining any prophecy of the Scriptures, 
however apparently dark or mysterious; for it is perfectly ea- 
sy quodlibet deducere ex quolibet. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more certain, than that 
true exegesis is obliged first to make out the meaning of a pro- 
phecy from the usual laws of language; and then to compare 
an event or events with the meaning thus made out, and see if 
there be a harmony between them. In other words, a prophe- 
cy must have a meaning i se, like any other writing, and 
must be explained in the like manner. 

Why not? Of what possible use could a prediction be, which 
neither the prophet himself nor any one else understood, or could 
understand ? It would answer no purpose of warning, reproof 
encouragement, consolation, or instruction. Paul says, that “ al 
Scripture is profitable for doctrine, correction, reproof, or in- 
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struction in righteousness ;” but on the ground of those whose 
opinion I am opposing, here is Scripture which subserves neith- 
er of these purposes, unless you say, that a mere form of words 
which conveys no sense intelligible to us, is profitable for them. 
But this would be idle ; a mere trifling with a serious matter. 

Cui bono then? Iask once more. We have a right to ask 
this, and to insist on an answer, in a case like the present, when 
the question between two methods of interpretation is, which is 
most consonant with the nature, design, and object of the sacred 
Scriptures? The Philonists answer this question by saying, 
that ‘when the event comes to pass which the prophecy foretells, 
then this event will serve to confirm the predictions of Scripture, 
and to illustrate the power and providence of almighty God.’ 
When the event comes to pass! What event? Surely none that 
the prophecy in question foretells to us; because by the very 
supposition, the prophecy is unintelligible to us, and to all men. 
No meaning then can be given to the prophecy ; and of course, 
we can never tell whether it is fulfilled or not. As to putting a 
meaning upon it, drawn from occurrences that take place in af- 
ter-times, and then calling this a fulfilment—I have already ex- 
amined this in the paragraphs above. 

But further; are the wisdom, and goodness, and condescen- 
sion of the Spirit who guided the prophets, more conspicuous in 
uttering what is plain and intelligible to the people of God, or 
in dictating what is dark and unintelligible ? When God speaks, I 
must take it that it is in order to be understood ; when he reveals, 
he does not cover his revelation with impenetrable darkness. 
The heathen oracles and religion could boast of their wvores, 
and svoryjgea ; but thy word, O Lord, is light, it giveth light 
to the understanding, was said by David, and ought to be 
echoed by every disciple of him who is “the Light of the 
world.” 

And when it is asked, with a confidence which seems to feel that 
overwhelming argument is contained in the question, ‘ Whether 
we do not understand the prophecies of the Old Testament, in 
respect to the Messiah, better since the fulfilment of them, than 
the Jews of ancient times did? TI answer at once, We do so; 
or at least, we ought to do so. But how this confutes the view 
which I have taken, I am not able to perceive. I have read 
many a description of Constantinople, and seen many a represen- 
tation of its edifices and scenery, delineated by excellent en- 
gravings. I read the words of a writer on this subject, who has 
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never been at Constantinople ; he has merely studied his sub- 
jectas I have. I understand him. The language which he 
employs, suggests to my mind the very same train of ideas in 
general, and the same images in particular, which existed in his 
mind. I can therefore interpret him, i. e. I can convey to oth- 
ers the exact meaning of this writer. But if I pay a visit to 
Constantinople, see it all with my own eyes, and sojourn in it so 
as to become well acquainted with all that is passing there, then 
indeed I have a much more complete and satisfactory view of 
the city in question, than I could gain from any description. 
Then, when I read the description of the writer above mention- 
ed, I can have a better view of all its several parts, a more per- 
fect idea of the things suggested and described, than the writer 
himself had. But how this can make his language mean any 
more, than he himself meant to convey by it, I cannot see. ‘The 
information which enables me to have a more lively perception 
of the object described than the author had, I obtained not from 
him, but from being present in the place described. I stand ina 
more advantageous position than he did. His words awaken in 
me trains of thought, the result of my experience, which never 
existed in his mind. I understand the olyects described better 
than the author himself, because of my superior sources of in- 
formation. But must I attribute all the meaning which I can 
now give to his words, actually to him, i. e. to his production? I 
trow not; clearly not, if Prof. Hahn’s definition of right inter- 
pretation be true, viz. that it is an exposition of the meaning 
which an author attached to his own words. 

Let me produce another example for illustration. Aan illit- 
erate man says, “The sun is rising.’ An astronomer hears this de- 
claration ; and in making out an interpretation of it, he connects 
with the words sun and rising, all the ideas which astronomy has 
taught him respecting the one and the other. Is this an inter- 
pretation now of the peasant’s words? ‘Truly not; for they 
mean neither more nor less than what he intended to convey 
by them. 

Such is the case too with the words of the ancient prophets. 
They mean just what they designed to convey by them, and no 
more. If we now, after all that has taken place, understand, 
better than the Jews of ancient times did, the true nature of gos- 
pel subjects, (which surely ought to be the case,) this is due to 
the full day which the meridian Sun of righteousness has spread 
around us. But ancient prophets saw only his twilight. ld 
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they describe more than they saw or knew? “ No man,” says 
the Saviour, “ hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him ;” i. e. 
neither Moses nor any other prophet has ever given a full view 
of God and his purposes in the gospel ; this was reserved for his 
Son to do, and this he has accomplished. 

Why can we not believe this, and expound the prophets ac- 
cordingly? And if we do so, then we shall not attribute to them 
a knowledge which they did not possess ; nor shall we find any 
difficulty in them because they did not disclose all that we now 
know; for all was not revealed to them. We shall interpret 
them as they spoke, i.e. we shall assign to their words the 
meaning which they assigned, and no more; for this is to give a 
true interpretation. 

It is plainly an error, then, to say that a prophecy is interpret- 
ed by the event. It is perfectly clear, that events may help us to 
understand the subject of a particular prophecy much better than 
we otherwise could have done; as the cases of illustration al- 
ready suggested clearly shew. It is equally plain, that when we 
do thus understand the subject, we are in a better condition to 
avoid errors in interpretation, than we should otherwise be. 
More complete knowledge of any thing, always helps to secure 
against errors in speaking of it. But our superior knowledge of 
the Messiah and his work, for example, does not bestow that 
knowledge on the ancient prophets who foretold him ; and of 
course it cannot make their words mean any more, than they 
themselves meant by them. Events, by giving us a better 
knowledge of the subject of a prophecy, may aid us in its inter- 
pretation by virtue of that better knowledge which they commu- 
nicate ; but these events can never make the words of ancient 
ae mean any more than the prophets themselves meant. 

ater events may place us in a condition, where the words of 
an ancient prophet will excite in us whole trains of thought, 
which perhaps he never had at all; but, as in the case of the 
astronomer, who hears the words sun rising from the peasant, 
although the train of thought may be exceedingly diverse, and 
even far superior in some respects, this can never make the 
original words mean any more than the author of them meant to 
convey. 

What an extended influence this plain principle would have, 
if duly reduced to practice, over the wide and difficult field of 
prophetic interpretation, it is easy to perceive. What a multi- 
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tude of errors have been committed, for want of attention to it, 
every one must know, who is at all conversant with the history 
of interpretation. But I must quit this theme, as not falling 
within my present object, and return to my immediate purpose. 

We may now venture to believe that the prophets understood 
their own words, i.e. that they did assign to them some mean- 
ing ; and therefore, if this be the case, that meaning is the one 
which is the true sense of their words. In all this there is no- 
thing which contradicts, or is inconsistent with, the idea that the 
prophets were inspired, or wrote under the influence of the di- 
vine Spirit. Peter and the other apostles often preached under 
such an influence; but the words which they used were under- 
stood by themselves, and were intelligible to others. If not, of 
what use was their preaching ? 

Nothing can be farther from what is reasonable, at least so it 
seems to me, than the idea that men cease to be rational and 
free agents, when they become the subjects of inspiration. The 
contrary must be true, viz. that they are more rational, more in- 
telligent, more free, i. e. more truly so, than ever before; in oth- 
er words, all the faculties of their nature, that are capable of in- 
tellectual and moral elevation, become more elevated in conse- 
quence of divine influence. 

We may consider the proposition then as well grounded, that 
the sacred writers did attach some meaning to every word which 
they uttered. God speaks to us through and by them. When 
God speaks to men, he speaks in language such as men em- 
ploy in speaking to each other; in language, therefore, which is 
intelligible. If he does not so, then he does not speak to men 
at all; for him to speak to them, implies, that he addresses them 
in such a way as to be understood. The language of his pro- 
phets, then, is to be interpreted in accordance with the laws of 
language, i. e. with those laws which apply to the interpretation 
of all other communications by the use of language. If you de- 
ny this, then you deny to men the power of understanding and 
interpreting the Scriptures; for this must be done, and can be 
done, only by virtue of the principles of interpretation which 
usage has established. At least, there is but one other way in 
which this can be done, and that is, by a second inspiration, I 
mean, by the inspiration of the interpreter. Now as we do not 
lay claim to this favour, nor expect it, so the only method of in- 
terpretation that remains, is the one which conforms to the usual 
laws of language. 
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But an interpretation of this sort must go on the ground, that 
the prophets did, in their own minds, attach some meaning to the 
words which they employed ; and if this be true, the duty of 
the interpreter is fulfilled, whenever he has fully developed that 
meaning. 

If any one is still disposed to say, that ‘the Spirit of God who 
influenced the prophets, intended to convey a meaning, by the 
words which he suggested to the prophets, different from that 
which they may have had in their own minds ;’ he takes for 
granted two things here, which it would be found exceedingly 
difficult to prove ; viz. (1) That the Spirit of God suggested 
the words which the prophet used, rather than influenced the 
state of his mind which would give birth to proper words; and 
(2) That men in a state of inspiration, were left in ignorance of 
what they themselves uttered, while this was uttered for the ve- 
ry purpose of being understood by others. Now as neither of 
these are capable of proof, and as both are quite improbable, I 
do not feel that they throw any obstacle in the way of that prin- 
ciple of exegesis, which I have been endeavouring to illustrate 
and to defend. . 

We return, then, after the extensive range that we have taken 
in canvassing various objections, to the simple and obvious prin- 
ciple, that the sacred writers did, in their own minds, attach 
some idea to every thing which they uttered. So far as I know, 
there is but one declension in the Scriptures, which stands on 
a different footing; and this is not a declaration of a prophet, 
but of an angel. The prophet is merely the narrator. I refer 
to the instance in Dan. 12: 8, 9, where the angel declares, that the 
final accomplishment of the visions which Daniel had seen, 
should not fully take place until a time, and times, and half a 
time were past. This new mode of designating time, Daniel 
tells us he did not understand : “ I heard, but I understood not.” 
The angel declined explaining it to him, and it was left to be 
definitively marked out by the fulfilment of events which had 
been predicted in other prophecies. But where there is another 
instance of the like kind in the Scripture, 1 know not. I find, 
indeed, that certain symbols are presented to the eye of a pro- 
phet, and he is asked what they mean? He answers that he 
cannot tell; and then the explanation is immediately subjoined. 
Thus in Zech. 4: 2—7, the angel shews to the prophet a golden 
candlestick, with a bowl, seven lamps, and seven pipes, and two 
olive-trees standing by it. He then inquires of the prophet, 
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whether he knows what these are ; and on receiving a negative 
answer, he goes on to explain their symbolic use. But all cases 
of this nature are entirely irrelevant to the subject in question. 
The symbolic use of things exhibited to the natural eye, or to 
the eye of the mind, can never be anticipated, because it is not 
language, and no rules of language therefore can have a_bear- 
ing upon it. ‘The meaning of a symbol must depend entirely on 
the explanation of him who constitutes it; and therefore it is not 
submitted to the interpretation of another. A symbol is a thing, 
not words; aud consequently no instance of this nature can 
have any bearing on our subject. But if it could have, it would 
be very far from favouring those principles, which are opposed 
to what has been above advocated. In all the cases of such 
symbolic representations as I have described, the explanation of 
them is made immediately to the prophet; which does not look 
like calling him to utter things in prophecy which he does not 
understand. 

It may be thought a needless task, perhaps, to have occupied 
so much time in establishing a principle, that at first view is so 
exceedingly plain and reasonable, viz. that the sacred writers at- 
tached some meaning to every word which they uttered. But 
the objections which I have canvassed, shew that while this 
principle would scarcely ever be directly contradicted by any 
man in words, yet it has been virtually denied by great num- 
bers of Christians, and some of very high consideration too, in 
the theory of inspiration which they have maintained. 

The importance of having our minds fully enlightened and 
settled on the points that have been discussed, is much greater 
than an inexperienced interpreter can well imagine. For if it 
be true, that there are parts of the Bible which are uttered in 
language that was unintelligible to the sacred writers themselves, 
and of course unintelligible to their readers; then it must be 
true, that such parts of the Bible are incapable of being inter- 
preted by any aid which exegesis can offer; and indeed, that 
they are placed out of the pale of interpretation by any human 
effort. For all such effort must be regulated by the laws of in- 
terpretation, derived from the habitual usages of men in explain- 
ing words ; and these can never reach the mystical passages in 
question, nor can such passages be subjected in any measure to 
their influence in explanation. Of course, nothing but a second 
miracle, i. e. an inspiration of the interpreter, can ever be ad- 
equate to open the meaning of all such passages of Scripture to 
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the world. And if it be indeed the case, that there are parts of 
the Bible in this condition, it behoves us well to know it; and 
not to attempt an —-. of them by any efforts which we 
can make, lest, like Uzziah, we be smitten by the hand of God 
for sacrilegiously intermeddling with holy things. I would that 
those who advocate the mystic revelations in question, would 
tell us where we must stop in our investigations, and exactly 
where the veil is spread, that separates the D°3p WIP, the holy 
of holies, from our view. 

Our blessed Saviour exhorted the Jews to search the Scrip- 
tures; and Paul urges Christians to study and search them ; 
and Peter strenuously insists on it that we should ‘ give heed to 
them as to a light shining in a dark place; and no sacred wri- 
ter intimates that there is any part of the Bible which is unin- 
telligible to the sincere and humble inquirer. How can all this 
be true, and yet there be many considerable portions of it, to 
which none of the usual principles of interpretation are appli- 
cable? 

Il. It is time to quit this subject, and advance to the consider- 
ation of the second deduction which was made above (p. 141) 
from Prof. Hahn’s definition of the true meaning of interpreta- 
tion. This is, that in discovering the sense which an author at- 
tached to his own words, we must have reference simply to the 
times in which he lived, and the circumstances in which he act- 
ed and spoke. Prof. Hahn himself notices this in a part of 
his essay, subsequent to that on which lam commenting. But 
his notice is very brief, and he has not unfolded the reasons for 
the opinion which he gives, although the opinion itself is alto- 
gether correct. I have also brought the subject distinctly into 
view above ; but as I have not there attempted a particular ex- 
amination of the reasons of it, I shall therefore now only en- 
deavour briefly to state the grounds of the principle under con- 
sideration. 

Language, I repeat again, is the expression of ideas. Words 
are the signs of ideas, exhibited to the eye or ear. As we are 
now considering written language, we may call them signs of 
ideas exhibited to the eye. Ideas are formed in the minds of 
men by the natural objects which surround them, and with 
which they are conversant; by the things to which their 
attention is called; by the relations which they sustain; by 
the customs, manners, modes of thinking, and reasoning 
which are prevalent; by religious rites and doctrines, civil 
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usages and government, intercourse with foreign nations, etc. 
in a word by all the circumstances, external or internal, in 
which they live. Every nation has words peculiar to itself, 
just so far as it has objects peculiar to itself. I do not refer at 
all now to the different sounds of words which stand as the signs 
of ideas, such as @v@ewnos and homo, and which designate the 
same object; but I refer to words that cannot by any possibility 
be wenned out of one language into another, because the other 
language has no corresponding terms which will answer to them, 
and this, because the nation which speaks this other language 
never having been conversant with the same objects as the first 
nation, of course never had occasion to invent terms adapted to 
express ideas of them. For example; how can we translate 
the Athenian eoyor, or the Latin tribunus, or consul 2 We do 
not, for we cannot; all we can do, is to transfer the words them- 
selves into our own language, and leave them to be explained 
in the lexicons by much periphrasis or historical description. 
Vice versa, how will any one translate cannon, mariner’s com- 
pass, electricity, galvanism, steam-boat, man-of-war, etc. into 
Latin or Greek ? And so of thousands of words in the En- 
glish language. What is the ground of all the difficulty? One 
very simple and intelligible thing, viz. that the Romans and 
Greeks, never having been acquainted with the objects which 
these words designate, had no ideas of them in their minds ; 
and therefore they never formed any terms to express them. 
Consequently, we cannot translate such English words into Latin 
and Greek. 

The same thing, and for the same reasons, is true, and must 
be so, of every nation on earth. Each has something peculiar to 
itself, which is found no where else ; and of course, each has 
some words which can never be literally translated into any 
other language. ‘They can only be transferred, and described 
by periphrasis, or perhaps exhibited to the eye in pictorial de- 
lineations. 

We must observe, in the next place, that no one man makes 
a language, or controls the use of it. He may have some in- 
fluence upon it; he may help to introduce, or to change the 
meaning of a few words. Every writer intends and expects to 
be understood, when he writes for others. But to accomplish 
this, he must of course conform to the usus loquendi of his na- 
tion. Otherwise he composes in a language foreign to them, 
and therefore will not be understood. 
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But what is this usus loguendi? It is modes of expression 
which a nation have aiapteh, under the influence of all the ob- 
jects with which they are conversant, both natural and artificial ; 
of all the circumstances and relations in which they are placed, 
whether social, civil, or religious. Authors take language as 
they find it; they do not make a new one. ‘They may, indeed, 
help to introduce now and then a new word, because they want 
it to express a new idea; but the great body of their words 
must be conformed to the usus loquendi, in order to be intel- 
ligible. 

Now if when God speaks to any particular men, he uses the 
language of these men, in order to be understood ; it follows, 
that when he spoke to the ancient Jews, through the prophets, 
he employed the language of the times and of the nation. But 
in order to interpret this, one must be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and relations of the Hebrew nation at that time ; 
because the language, as it then was, was entirely conformed to 
these. 

From these very plain and obvious principles it results, that 
in order to interpret rightly, we must have respect to all these 
circumstances and relations. It follows with equal certainty, 
that to carry back our recent notions of philosophy, theology, 
morals, government, or any thing else, and attach them to the 
words of the ancient Hebrews, would be doing a violence to the 
laws of interpretation which every one must spontaneously dis- 
approve. The simple question for an interpreter, always and 
without variation, is, What idea did the writer mean to convey ? 
When this is discovered and developed, the interpreter’s work is 
done ; and so far as the simple office of an interpreter is con- 
cerned, it is all done. Whether his author agrees or disagrees 
with our present notions, yea, whether he inculcates truth or er- 
ror, is nothing to him as interpreter. With this he may be deep- 
ly concerned as a man and a theologian; he is so; but as an 
interpreter, his work is done, when the true meaning of his au- 
thor is unfolded. 

One cannot help exclaiming here, when he looks on many of 
the glosses which have been forced upon the Scriptures by phi- 
losophy and sectarianism, by superstition and by ignorance, 
Would to God that the Bible, at last, might come to be consid- 
ered as the sufficient and only rule of faith and practice ! When 
will men cease to be wiser than God, in their own estimation ¢ 
And when will the simple meaning of the inspired writers, that 
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and no more nor less, be the great object of inquiry and investi- 
gation among all interpreters of the divine word? May that 
time speedily come, and the whole earth be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters fill the sea ! 

Let me add a few considerations by way of caution, to every 
conscientious interpreter, and I have done. Is it not our only 
true interest, so far as revelation is concerned, to know just what 
has been actually revealed, and to attach neither more nor less 
to the Scriptures than the inspired writers did themselves attach 
to them? This cannot be denied. How then can we strive for 
a party explanation of a text, in case we are conscious to our- 
selves that we have never investigated it by the usus loquendi, 
nor the idioms of the language in which it was written? I speak 
to interpreters, professed and authorized interpreters of the di- 
vine word. What would they say of an ambassador of our 
government, who, being furnished with his instructions, should 
go to a foreign country, and give an interpretation to them agree- 
able to the notions or wishes of the people there? And if we 
neglect or overlook the obvious means by which we are to in- 
vestigate the sense of the Scriptures, avd in order to save toil 
and application, put a gloss on them suggested by our own phi- 
losophy, or superstition, or ignorance, or party prejudice ; then 
we are accountable for what we do, to the Author of the Scrip- 
tures. His word is truth—everlasting truth; what is more or 
less, may be truth, or error, or a mixture of both; but it is what 
lays us under no obligation of faith or practice ; it is often what 
may mislead us, and plunge us into danger, if not into perdition. 
Let the interpreter of the divine word, then, feel that his office 
is high and holy ; that he can never be at liberty to pervert it 
or to abuse it. Nor can he fulfil its functions, in all respects as 
he ought to do, without such a knowledge of the Scriptures and 
the principles of their interpretation, as will enable him to pursue 
his inquiries independently of human authority, and to cast him- 
self only on the guidance of those who were inspired. 
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Art. V. ON THE GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY OF THE WRITERS 
or THE New TestTamenr. 


By J. A. H. Tittmann, Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. Translated from 
the Latin by the Editor. 


Inrropuctory Notice. 


J. A. H. Tittmann, the author of the following article, is the 
son of C. C. Tittmann, formerly Superintendent of the churches 
in Dresden, and author of the °Meletemata Sacra and other 
works. He was born in 1773 at Langensalza, where his father 
was then sub-pastor ; became professor extraordinary in the fac- 
ulty of philosophy at Leipsic in 1796; was transferred in the 
same capacity to the theological faculty in 1799 ; and was after- 
wards made an ordinary professor in the same, of which he has 
since risen by degrees, and particularly since the death of 
Tzschirner, to be the senior professor. He is accounted a man 
of profound and various erudition. He has published no large 
work, but many smaller ones both in exegetical and systematic 
theology, which are charcterized by learning and sound good 
sense ; though they do not always exhibit the warm and evangel- 
ical spirit of a living faith. ‘The principal one is his work on the 
Synonymes of the New Testament, first printed in four Pro- 
gramms, and recently republished with his opuscula, Leips. 1829. 
These opuscula consist of several essays relative to the principles 
on which the New Testament is to be interpreted. The following 
article is the first of these essays ; and the others will probably 
be given in future numbers of this work. He is also the editor 
of the small edition of the New Testament published by Tauch- 
nitz. D. 


ON THE GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY OF THE WRITERS OF THE 
New TestTaMent. 


Among the imperishable merits of Luther in relation to the 
church of Christ, it must no doubt be reckoned the greatest, that 
he again laid open the fountains of divine truth, which had been 
for many ages concealed or corrupted ; and vindicated the use 
of them, not only to teachers and to the learned, but also to all 
Christians. But as in many other things, in which he could on- 
ly make a beginning, so also here, he left to posterity the duty of 
becoming more thoroughly acquainted with the sources thus re- 
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stored to them, and of freeing more and more the doctrines 
drawn from these fountains from the inventions of human opin- 
ions. ‘That this was not done by Luther himself, no one can 
wonder ; although such was his genius, that had he not been de- 
prived, by the multitude of his other severe and pressing labours, 
of that leisure which the study of ancient literature particularly 
demands, he would probably have been superior to all his con- 
temporaries in the true interpretation of the New Testament. 
But that after three centuries, and after the labours of so 

many distinguished men, the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment should not yet have been regulated by any certain laws ; 
must surely be matter of wonder to all, and would seem hardly 
credible, unless one were acquainted with the difficulties of the 
subject, and the causes of the errors under which it still labours. 
The number and magnitude of these difficulties becomes more 
known, the longer and more diligently the sacred writings are stu- 
died. ‘The nature of the errors and faults to be avoided is such, 
that the more experience one seems to have in interpreting the 
writings of the New Testament, the more difficult does it be- 
come to avoid these errors. They grow indeed by practice, 
and are so impressed by daily habit, that unless the inter- 
preter shall have been prepared in the best manner, he is con- 
stantly more or less influenced by them. Those therefore who in 
youth, have become imbued by severe study with a deep know- 
ledge of the ancient languages; and the labours of whose fu- 
ture lives have left them leisure and strength to fulfil the proper 
duties of an interpreter of the New Testament, enjoy a rare feli- 
city. The lot of very many, however, is widely different; they 
have been able formerly to read but few of the Greek authors ; 
and having acquired no insight into the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage, are compelled to acquiesce in the decisions of the lexi- 
cons, however unsatisfactory and worthless ; and are thus una- 
ble, through want of leisure and books, to make good in after 
life that which they have neglected in youth. On the other 
hand, those philologians who would seem to be the best qualifi- 
ed for the interpretation of the New Testament, have often such 
a distaste for the reading of the Scriptures, that they most gladly 
abandon it to the theologians. But although it may be doubted, 
with Valckenaer,* whether those who have acquired their 
knowledge only in the monuments of the profane writers, should 


* Valcknerii Orationes, Lugd. Bat. 1784. p. 288 sq. 
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on that account be prohibited from the emendation and explana- 
tion of the sacred books ; still, it is greatly to be wished, that all 
theologians, who are in a manner regarded as the only legitimate 
interpreters of the New Testament, should be able to sustain a 
comparison with those great men, who have been so much dis- 
tinguished by their zeal for the study of languages, by learning, 
sagacity, and sound judgement. 

A principal reason why the science of interpreting the New 
Testament, is not yet fizmly settled on its proper foundations, 
seems to lie in the fact, that many regard the interpreter of the 
New Testament as having nothing to do with the niceties of 
grammar. Hence it happens, that even those who have best 
understood the genius of the Greek language, have in explain- 
ing the sacred books paid no proper regard to the laws of gram- 
mar or to the analogy of language; and the same thing has 
therefore happened to them, that has usually deterred mere phi- 
lologians from treating of the Scriptures. They have taken it 
for granted, that the sacred writers were far removed from that 
grammatical accuracy, the laws of which are founded in the na- 
ture of language and the use of the best writers; and there- 
fore in explaining their writings, they have supposed there was 
little or no use in applying those laws. Indeed it has even been 
imagined, that in seeking the true sense of the sacred writers, he 
was exposed to err the mostly widely, who should endeavour to 
subject their words and phrases to the ordinary rules of the 
Greek language. Hence the direction, now to take refuge in 
Hebraism ; or again, where there is no place for Hebraism, we 
are referred to the barbarous dialect of Alexandria; or at last, 
if there is nothing similar to be found in this dialect, we are told 
that the words of the sacred writers, so incongruously composed, 
and construed in a manner so contrary to the laws of language, 
must be explained from the connexion, and by reference to the 
object of the writer. Inasmuch now as this mode of proceeding 
is most pernicious, and notonly renders the whole interpretation 
of the New Testament uncertain, but delivers over the Scrip- 
tures to the caprice of every interpreter, it may be worth while 
to spend a few moments, in endeavouring to form a proper esti- 
mate of the grammatical accuracy of the sacred writers. 

Our first object will be, to explain in what we suppose this 
grammatical accuracy to consist. This seems the more neces- 
sary, because there is here more than one error to be avoided. 
It is therefore first of all to be remarked, that we are not to treat 
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here of that elegance of style, which we admire in poets and 
orators. ‘This quality, which consists partly in the choice of 
words and phrases, and partly in their proper connexion and ar- 
rangement in sentences, it will be easily understood, is not to be 
sought for in the sacred writers, any more than it is required in 
the discourse of unlearned men. An elegant selection of words, 
indeed, demands, in the first place, that there should always be 
at hand a copiousness of words, sufficient to express all the 
thoughts ; so that we may not only comprehend what the writer 
thought, but also the very manner in which he thought it, and 
in which he wished to present it. This however is a thing so 
difficult, and that too from such a variety of causes, that al- 
though it is properly expected from an author who professes to 
be a master of the art of writing; yet it cannot be required of 
an unlearned man, who utters without preparation what sudden- 
ly arises in his mind, or who is compelled to write for others who 
are destitute of all cultivation. ‘That the sacred writers are of 
this character, no one will deny. 

In the next place, it is also requisite for an elegant selection of 
words, that the words of the language employed, should suffice 
to express with perspicuity the things in which others are to be 
instructed ; so that the writer may not be compelled, either to 
employ improper words in an unusual sense, nor to choose ex- 
pressions which have only a cognate meaning. ‘That the sacred 
writers were compelled to do both, needs not here to be demon- 
strated. 

Lastly, that elegance which lies in the choice of words, re- 
quires that the mind of the writer should neither be excited by 
the novelty of his subject, nor agitated by the magnitude of his 
purpose, but composed, tranquil, and never forgetful of himself; 
especially at the moment of committing to writing the thoughts 
which he has excogitated. But the sacred writers, regard- 
less of applause and unmindful of popular favour, always striv- 
ing for this end alone, that all things should be mos ofxodomny, 
neglected so much the more this elegance of words, because 
their minds were aroused and inflamed by the magnitude of the 
things either done by others, and especially by their divine Mas- 
ter, or yet to be transacted by themselves. 

In regard also to that elegance of style, which consists in the 
proper construction and arrangement of sentences, there is pro- 
bably no one who would demand an elegance of this sort in the 
sacred writers. It is only in authors whose chief object is to 
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give delight, or who wish to please while they instruct the ir 
readers, that this species of elegance must not be wanting. In 
those writers who desire only to instruct, and to impel to the 
practice of that which is honest and good, nothing more is re- 
quired, than that they shall speak with perspicuity and in a 
manner adapted to persuade ; for the power of persuasion lies 
not in those allurements of words, but in the weight of thought, 
and in the force of a mind imbued with a sense of important 
things, and filled as it were with a divine spirit. So Paul has 
truly judged, 1 Cor. 2: 4. 

I do not here fear that any should charge me with doing in- 
justice to the sacred writers. That occasionally the most ele- 
gant expressions and forms of speech are found in them, is ap- 
parent to all; and these have been sought out with the greatest 
avidity by those defenders of their style, who have been more 
sedulous than judicious. These single forms of elegance, how- 
ever, cannot constitute an elegant style. But as is the case 
with many who bestrew a bad Latin style with elegant phrases, 
like flowers, and still are as far as possible from the true ele- 
gance of that language; so here, the use of well-turned phras- 
es and elegant forms of expression, can never cause the writer 
to be regarded as exhibiting that elegance of style, for which 
poets and orators are celebrated. Indeed, if there be in the 
writers of the New Testament any elegance of style, it is that 
which consists not in art, but springs from the simplicity and 
greatness of the thoughts themselves; and the less it is sought 
for, the more certainly and deeply does it affect those to whom 
it is addressed. That this species of elegance exists in the sa- 
cred writers in the highest degree, is well known to those who 
have examined the subject. 

From all this it will be easily understood, that while we take 
a liberal estimate of the grammatical accuracy of the writers of 
the New Testament, we by no means assent to the opinion of 
those, who have attempted with more zeal than success to shew, 
that these writers have employed a pure Greek idiom. But 
would that all those, who have complained of the impure Greek 
of the New Testament writers, had either themselves under- 
stood, or at least explained more perspicuously than has com- 
monly been done, in what this purity of the Greek language 
consists! Had this been done, there would have been no ground 
for many and long disputes. At present, however, we will not 
enter upon this subject; but rather express our general acqui- 
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escence in the cautious directions of Ernesti:* To inquire res- 
pecting words and phrases, expressing things about which the 
Greeks were accustomed to speak ; and first, whether such single 
words are spoken in the same sense in which the Greeks used 
them ; and then, whether such phrases have not only the syntax 
of the Greek, but also the same sense which Greek ; at- 
tributed to them. As to the mention of syntax here, Ernesti 
does not seem to have so understood it, as if purity of style 
were to be principally estimated in reference to the legitimate 
construction of words and phrases. It is one thing to observe 
the grammatical laws of syntax; and it is a different thing to 
follow the practice of approved writers and men of cultivated 
minds, so as to express the same things in the same words 
that they have used, or in the same way, or at least in a similar 
and congruous manner. 

Whether this is actually done, is not so easy to be determined 
as is generally supposed. For a habit of speaking or writing with 
purity and correctness, although it may appear to be unrestrain- 
ed, is nevertheless limited by necessary laws; the reason of 
which is often so obscured by usage, and so changed in 
the progress of language, that it cannot in every case be entirely 
ascertained. Hence it happens, that words and phrases used 
by the most approved writers, appear to many to have been at 
first received without ground, and as it were by accident; than 
which opinion, none can be farther from the truth. But syntax, 
properly so called, consists in the mode of correctly joining to- 
gether all the parts of style, and depends on other grounds than 

urity of style ; although there are some things common to both. 

hus the principal laws of both are deduced from reason, the 
common source of all languages. We wish it therefore to be 
distinctly understood, that the question about the purity of style 
in the writers of the New Testament, is entirely foreign to our 
present discussion ; so that no one may suppose, that we rashly 
desire to renew this ancient controversy. e are to speak only 
of the grammatical correctness of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, and we can now more easily explain in what this accu- 
racy consists. 

It is obvious here at the first view, that the grammatical ac- 
curacy of any writer must consist in the observance of the gram- 


* Institutio Interp. N. T. Part I. Sect. Il. c. 3.96. Stuart’s 
Translation, § 117. 
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matical laws of the language which he uses. What these laws 
are, and on what causes they depend, seems to be less obvious ; 
inasmuch as those who attempt to expound the grammatical laws 
of a language, often expend all their labour, either in explaining 
single forms and parts of style, or in shewing how these may 
properly be joined together in order to make out a whole sen- 
tence. But why this should be done in this particular way, and 
in no other, they leave unexplained, and rest satisfied with hav- 
ing proved by a multitude of examples, that it is often so in clas- 
sic writers. And although the assiduous perusal of many writers 
is necessary, in order correctly to observe the laws of syntax in 
a language ; yet the causes of those laws are not to be discern- 
ed, except by a diligent comparison of the genius of the lan- 
guage in question, with the necessary modes of thinking and 
speaking common to all languages. He, however, who is igno- 
rant of the causes of these laws, cannot properly understand their 
use ; much less can he teach with clearness the mode in which 
they are to be applied, nor to what extent they may be changed 
by usage. Such is the case with many interpreters; they know 
sufficiently well, how a word or construction usually is, but not 
why it is and ought to be so ; and consequently, when they some- 
times find it otherwise, they are troubled by the uncommonness 
of it, and cannot explain why it ought not to be so; or they take 
refuge in a farrago of exceptions, as they are called. On this 
account, it is proper here to treat, in a few words, of the causes 
and sources of all grammatical laws, before we proceed to shew, 
how far we suppose the writers of the New Testament have ob- 
served them. 

There are in every language two kinds of laws. The first 
kind are in their very nature necessary, so that they are and must 
be found of the same or of a similar character in all languages. 
The other kind consists of those laws which spring from the pe- 
culiar genius of any particular language. The former kind are 
necessary, because dey arise out of the very nature of all hu- 
man language, that is from reason itself, and can therefore nev- 
er be violated, but must always be observed. So that if any one 
should speak in a manner different from what these laws require, 
he would compel his hearers to connect in thought things which 
cannot be so joined even in thought ; as if a father should say, 
éyévynoa cov ; or if any one should call him who is the son of Phil- 
ip, Didennov maida. Here it is not possible, that he who has be- 
gotten another, should at the same time be conceived of as hav- 
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ing the cause of generation in that other, which is the force of 
the genitive ; or that he who is to be represented as the son 
of Philip, should really be conceived of as a son, when no rela- 
tion to a father is indicated. ‘The reason of these laws is par- 
ticularly conspicuous in the Greek prepositions; where their 
own peculiar force demonstrates the cause, why they are to be 
necessarily joined with one, two, or three cases. ‘Thus if we 
accurately consider the proper signification of each preposition, 
it will not be difficult to see, why a0, é&, and 0 can only be 
joined with the genitive, and «é$ only with the accusative ; as 
also why dv@ and xara not only may be, but also ought to be 
construed, sometimes with the genitive and sometimes with the 
accusative. 

But there are also other laws, which, as springing from the 
nature of a particular language, and being in a manner peculiar 
to it, are not in the same degree necessary ; so that it is possible 
to conceive of a sufficient reason, why a style may be complete 
and perfect, although these laws are neglected. Hence it arises, 
that idioms, which are introduced by usage contrary to the gen- 
eral laws of a language,* are not to be regarded as faulty ; and 
that what may appear as solecisms to the unlearned, are some- 
times in fact the most elegant figures (ozyjuara) of stylet The 
reason of these grammatical laws then, although in itself perhaps 
obvious, is often greatly obscured by opposite usage; so that it 
is not wonderful, that the precepts of grammarians respecting this 
part of syntax, should either not have been understood by those 
who judge of the nature of language only by number and case ; 
or should not have been sufficient to enable us in all instances cer- 
tainly to determine, whether one has written correctly or incor- 
rectly. It is obvious, however, that in estimating the grammati- 
cal accuracy of any writer, these different species of grammatical 
laws must be distinguished. If a writer violate those laws, of 
which reason and the nature of things always require the obser- 
vance, he cannot be said to use the language of man; but if he 
neglect the other species of laws, we must first examine, wheth- 
er there is not some probable cause for this neglect. On this 
account it will be well to treat of the two species of laws sepa- 
rately. 


* See Hermann ad Vigerum, Leips. 1822, p. 865. 


| Compare Apollonius Alex. *De Constructione Orationis, L. III. p. 197 
ed. Bekker. 
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In the first place then, although it may be taken for granted 
that the sacred writers have observed the necessary laws of the 
Greek language,—otherwise they would hardly seem to have 
spoken like men endowed with reason,—yet it may be worth 
while to-look more closely at the subject, than has usually 
been done. There are those who in interpreting the New Tes- 
tament, care very little for the observance of any laws; and 
if the words of any writer interpreted grammatically, that is, 
according to the laws of language, express a sentiment foreign 
to their system or tc their private opinions, they do not hesitate 
to disregard entirely those laws, and, neglecting the proper force 
of the words, contend, that the writer has said what no one in 
his senses ever could have said by means of such words. And 
we could show by a multitude of examples, how many false in- 
terpretations which have sprung up out of a hatred of ortho- 
doxy, rest solely upon the opinions of men, who, because they 
have taken it for granted, that the sacred writers did not observe 
even {the necessary laws of language, have supposed that their 
words might be made to signify just what they themselves pleas- 
ed. Inasmuch, however, as the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament would be destitute of all certain rule and method, unless 
we observe at least those laws of language, the neglect of which 
implies also incorrectness of thought, we will endeavour to 
show by some examples, that the sacred writers have observed 
even those laws in which few require accuracy or can judge 
of it. 

To begin with the prepositions ; for there is no signification, 
however repugnant, which has not been assigned to each of the 
pees in the New Testament; and moreover we shall 
earn to estimate more correctly the accuracy of the sacred 
writers in a grammatical view, if we find them paying a strict 
regard even to those laws, which, although necessary, are yet 
by few regarded as necessary. ‘The nature of the prepositions, 
as I have remarked above, is such, that they can either govern 
only one case, or they admit two or more cases ; in such a way, 
however, that according to the variety of their signification, they 
require necessarily some one particular case. 1 do not however 
fear, in asserting that this nature of the prepositions has been 
accurately observed by the sacred writers, that any one will 
consider me as on this account attributing a refinement to the 
style of unlearned men. It is necessary rather to be on our 
guard, lest in denying to the sacred writers those things which 
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are regarded as peculiar to men of more cultivated minds, we 
should seem to reproach them with faults which are scarcely 
to be excused in persons even of the lowest class. 

The force of the prepositions, as Hermann has justly re- 
marked,* does not depend upon the cases which they govern ; 
but it is to be explained from the verbs on which the prepo- 
sitions themselves depend. It follows from this, that a prepo- 
sition, even if it retain the same signification as to the general 
notion of the thing expressed, may yet require a different case, 
provided the verb on which that preposition depends, changes 
in any way the mode of conceiving the relation of that thing. 
For if prepositions serve to indicate the relations of ideas, the 
cause is apparent, both why they govern cases at all, and why 
they govern only one case, or why they govern different cases, 
if the verb on which they depend changes the mode of con- 
ceiving that relation. Some govern but a single case, because 
the idea expressed by the verb on which they depend, neces- 
sarily demands that case; for the force of these prepositions is 
such, that if other cases were joined to them, the very idea of 
the verb would be contradicted. Others again govern more 
cases, because the idea contained in them is such, that it may 
be conceived of in various relations, though in a different man- 
ner; and hence they may be joined with verbs of different 
species, which govern different cases. 

By verbs of different species, | mean those which indicate the 
different modes in which the relation of two things may be con- 
ceived. ‘Thus e/vae and éozeo@ae are different species of verbs ; 
for when we couple the notion of any two things by means of 
éivat, we signify nothing more, than that these two notions are 
in some way connected ; but é9ye0@ae properly indicates mo- 
tion, by which the relation of place is changed. Now motion 
may be conceived of in a threefold view, as either in, or from, 
or toa place; and therefore the verb éoyeo%ae governs also 
three cases, and calls to its aid those prepositions, which serve 
to express those different relations. A person is, therefore, cor- 
rectly said Uno ‘/Aiou sivas, and ino ’/iiw, when he is under (at, 
near) Ilium; but if he is to be represented as coming to Ilium, 
so as to be under it, he is said und "/Ascov éoyeodas. The rea- 
son therefore why Homer says: atoysorog 62 avo in0” /vov 
74%, is to be sought in the verb Ade. Had he said vad ‘Di 





* Hermann, °De emendenda ratione Graccae Grammat. p. 162. 
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740, it would not have signified that he came to Llium, but that 
being under Ilium, he had come to some particular place there. 
For the same reason we find Luke 7: 6 tva uno ry oréyny eio- 
éhdng. In the following passages the reason of the construction 
js different: Mark 4: 32 uno rijv oxtay avrov ta metecva TOU 
avgavov xaraoxnvouv. John 1:49 dvta und rv ovxyv. 1 Cor. 
10: 1 dno tyv veg~édny joav. In these instances the verbs xata- 
Gxyvour and éivas, seem to require not the accusative, but the 
genitive or dative; so that at first view one is tempted to sup- 
pose, that the writers have erred against the necessary laws of 
language. But there is either a probable reason why uxo should 
be joined with the accusative in a relation of this sort, or else the 
best writers have erred in like manner. So Xenophon, Anab. 
ILL. 4 vq’ av 4 xaraaces rv sig 10 mediov. Herodotus I. 137 
ovre yao Uneore oixyuata vx0 yiv. In Homer also and other 
writers, Und is very often construed with the accusative, when the 
verb from which it depends seems rather to require the dative. 
But if we carefully look at all the examples of this sort, it will 
easily be seen, that the accusative is used in order to make more 
conspicuous the fact, that a thing or person is so connected with 
another thing, that the latter is to be conceived of and regarded 
as an adjunct or accident of the former. The noun, therefore, 
which is put in the accusative, is such as denotes either the place 
in which any thing is or happens, or the time at which it hap- 
pens ; for time and place are necessary adjuncts in all things. 
So when it is said (1 Cor. 10: 1) that the fathers were all une 


rav vegéedny, we are to bear in mind, that while they were jour- 


neying, the cloud was always with them; but had it been uno 
vepédns, it would have expressed nothing more, than that they 


had been once under a cloud ; which was not the intention of 


the writer. 

Should any one be disposed to regard this distinction as more 
subtle than true, let him reflect why all good Greek writers say 
Uno vUxta, Up Huéoav, and not vx0 vuxrds, Uy rpéoas, when 
they wish to express that any thing was done by night or in the 
day time. Not unfrequently we are able to see why a thing 
ought to be said in a certain way, when we perceive that the 
same could not have been said in any other way. 

The principle is also the same, in regard to the preposition 
dia. When dca governs the genitive, it denotes the cause by or 
through which a thing is or exists, or the manner in which a 
thing is done or becomes such as we would represent it. With 
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the accusative, on the other hand, dca marks the cause on account 

of which a thing is done or conceived to be done. Thus in 

eb. 9: 12 it is properly said :' Xgcorog dua rob idiov aiparos 
sioni@ev sig ra aya, for it is the mode in which he entered 
that is here spoken of. So also it is s correctly said in Rev. 12: 
11 évinnoay tov xarnyogov Ova v0 aiua tov apviov xai da tov 
Aoyov tHS pagruglias avira. Here we are to conceive of them 
as overcoming out of regard to 10 alua xai tov Aoyoy, as if these 
were the cause on account of which they were impelled to con- 
quer ; for they did not regard their own lives, as is immediately 
subjoined : ouUx ryannoav thy Wuyny avrwv, “you Ouvarou. 
And although the cause which impelled them to conquer, also 
gave them strength and power for the victory, yet the mode of 
conceiving of it in this first relation is different. Here therefore 
we are to think not only of the efficient cause, which enabled 
them to overcome, but also of the impelling cause, W hich induc- 
ed them to undertake the contest. The case is similar i in 1 John 
2: 12 ow apewvrat vuiy ai amagtiae Ova 10 Ovopa avrov. F or 
if John had written dia Tov Ovouaros, we must have supposed 10 
Gvoua avrov to be the efficient cause of the remission of sins; 
which however is not the meaning of the apostle; and we are 
to regard them as having obtained remission on account of, for 
the sake of, his name. “And when it is said John 6: 57 “Gye 
fm dia tov maréon, “ai O TOMY ue, nensivos Sjoerat dv éué, 
we cannot doubt that dva denotes not so much the efficient 
cause, (certainly not that alone,) as the end or object in which 
the reason of living is to be sought ; for asthe reason why Christ 
lived on earth was in the Father who sent him, (since it was 
the object of his life to fulfil the commands of the Father,) so 
those live because of or on account of Christ, who yield obedience 
to his doctrines. 

The same holds true also when dca seems to denote the im- 
pulsive cause, as it is called: as dea gitovor, dva onhayyve éhe- 
ous eou ;y very similar to which is also John 10: 32 dva motor 
éoyov MOageré ue. It is obvious, if he had here said dia noiov 
toyou, we must have thought, not on the deed on account of 
which, but on the manner in which, they wished to stone him ; 
just as if one should say da AiGev AOatewv. Here also, then, 
‘dca denotes not per, but propter ; and is correctly Joined with 
the accusative. On the other hand, in Acts 3: 16, 7 mores 7 Ov 
avrov is not niores e/g avrov, but the alors of w hich he is the 
author and cause. In 2 Pet. 1:3 xadéoartoc mMas dua dokns xai 
aoerng, it is not he who calls us to dokay xai agerny, that is 


eae 
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meant; but he who calls us through dotay “ar agerny autou, 
iva duet rovrwy yg Bslug xotvwvoi guoews yevoueda, v. 4. 
comp. 1 Pet. 2:9. For the highest doga xai agery of God are 
exhibited in this vocation. Had it been the purpose to direct 
our attention to the object or end to which they are called, it 
must have been written dsa rv dogav xai ageriv. But the 
meaning of the formula deo do&y¢ in 2 Cor. 3: 11, is the same 
as is found in many other instances, where da either denotes the 
mode in which a thing is done, as dca Unopovng Rom. 8: 23. 
Heb. 12: 1, and dia vouov xovP7joovra: Rom. 2: 12 ; or it indi- 
cates the cause through or by which a thing i is done, as dv 71S 
oaoxos Rom. 5: 19. 8: 3, and dv’ ov xai rH MeOSaywyny éoyn- 
xauev Rom. 5:2. comp. v. 1, 11. Hence we understand 
why Peter could say correctly in 2 Pet. 3: 5, yn & wdarog xai 
dv’ vdaros cuvectaoa ty TOU Gov Adyw. Here é& wWaros signi- 
fies that the earth arose out of the water, as if water were the 
material. This was done 60’ tdarog, through the efficacy of the 
water itself, i in the omnipotent will of God. “What is subjoined in 
v.6, dv wy o core xoouos Vdare xavaxhvoseis anwdero, has been 
rightly interpreted by Markland (ad Lysiam p. 329 ed. Reisk.) 
in the same manner as a thing is said to be done dca revos, i. e. 
during the existence of something else ; as in the passage itself 
of Lysias, yvageuos yevouevos dia tg éxelvov duvaoreias, i.e. 
durante gus potestate. So also in Rom. 2: 27 tov dia youu- 
MATOS Kai MEQLTOMNS, and 4: 11 rev neorevorvtwy dc’ axpofSvori- 
ag. Lastly in the celebrated passage Rom. 3: 25, Paul has 
correctly said, that God constituted Christ iAaoryjovor dea rq¢ 
nistews, (for ‘the aonos comes through faith,) and has thereby 
manifested Thy Oinacoovyny avrov, Oia Ty NAgEdLY THY amaoTH- 
pare, i.e. on account of ( propter) the pardon of sins ; plainly 
as in Rom. 4: 25 og magedo dy dia ta nagantMpara Huw nai 
ieoOn dia THY Ocxaiwory rua, on account of pardon and salva- 
tion, or that we —_ obtain pardon and salvation. As the apostle 
says in 1 Cor. 8: 2, dva ras nogveiag éxaaros THv éavrou yuvai- 
xo eet, (i. e. on celeb of, or in order to avoid, fornication, ) 
so also in the above passage he has correctly said : 0 deg mg0- 
édero auroy ihaor7jovov dva HS. miOTEWS, etS évdstéuy tHS dexaro- 
ourns avrou die THY nagéoLy TOY Guaernuatwy ; for this is the 
end of ry¢ dexacoovrns, ‘that we may obtain pardon. 
These examples suffice to shew, that the sacred writers have 
observed at least the necessary laws of language, with more 
fidelity than is generally supposed. We pass therefore to the 
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other species of laws, or those peculiar to the Greek tongue. 
This topic is a very ample one, and covers, so to speak, the 
whole usus loquend: of that language ; and it cannot therefore 
be expected, that we should here explain every thing in which 
the interpreters of the New Testament have found a departure 
from Greek usage. The subject of Greek idioms, for instance, 
has not yet been so clearly explained and settled, that every 
idiom may be at once referred to a certain rule; nor so 
that the causes can every where be assigned, in consequence of 
which usage has correctly introduced forms and modes of speak- 
ing, which are contrary to the grammatical laws. In general, 
the genius of the Greeks was so active and rapid, that their lan- 
guage abounds in forms and figures of this sort, more than any 
other; and as these do not rest on the authority of law, and 
seem often to depend on mere taste or caprice, they render this 
part of Greek grammar exceedingly difficult, and are regarded 
by the unskilful as faults. Hence, even the ancient grammarians 
have sometimes named those forms of speaking solecisms, which, 
when occurring in the best writers, they have called figures, oxn- 
para, of the Greek language. And since those who have formed 
their estimate of that language from the jejune precepts of these 
grammarians, have of course not understood the nature of these 
Op Mare § ; they have often regarded the sacred penmen as writing 
incor rectly, when they have only used the same license which 
is found in the best Greek authors. The sacred writers duly 
observe the laws of grammar; but not always the laws of the 
grammarians. And it is truly said by - Apollonius Alexandrinus, 
“De Constructione Orationss, Ii. 2 2, ov On ye Gugornoee TL¢ aho- 
yous ras rowavrus ouvracers gavat, Toy éhhoytmmraroy avdoay 
LOUTaREVOrY, nod TOU Aoyou ove éunodilorros’ Ondov oby wg n 
“ULa TOAD yevouevy ovvtas g annveyxaro Tiy Ovouaciay® o hoy 
nal Gdha xata niéov énengatyoe. “ No one indeed will under- 
take to call such constructions improper, since they are employ- 
ed by the most approved writers, and are not contrary to reason. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the predominant construction has 
borne off the name, just as other things also prevail by numbers.” 
Thus, for example, when it is said in the Apocaly pse (1: 5,6) 
“0 ‘Inoou Xovorov, 0 magrus 6 meor0¢,—xat 0 aoyov Toy Pa- 
okey TS yns’ to ayannoavee uas nai Lovoaurte Mas wai énoi- 
noev nuas Baorheig’ aura 7 oka x. r.4. there seems, at first 
view, to be almost as many solecisms as there are words. Sed 
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salva res est. We grant, indeed, that this form of apposition is 
somewhat unusual ; and if it had stood 0¢ pagrus, no objection 
could have been made. As to the solecism which is commonly 
found in the following words, as if the dative 7 ayanjoavie 
were to be referred to ad, this comes not from the apostle, but 
from the transcribers. The full sentence is completed with 
yns¢, and the datives are to be referred to the following avro 7 
dvEa ; for nothing is more common than the insertion of this 
pronoun, referring back to the article at some distance before it. 
There remains then nothing to give offence, except the consecu- 
tion of the indicative after participles; and there are probably 
those who hold this to be an error of the apostle. But even 
this is not without some probable grounds. For since the par- 
ticiple partakes of the nature of an adjective, it is easy to see, 
that he who says 6 a@yanyjoas, means nothing more than he who 
loved ; which is the same as if he had said o¢ jyannoev. There 
is, therefore, no incongruity, in referring an indicative joined 
with a participle in the same period, to the same subject; be- 
cause in both, there is the designation of an adjective or predi- 
cate. Nor was it necessary that the 6g which is implied in 
the participle, should be repeated before éofnoe; since it is 
necessarily understood. ‘The omission of a word does not render 
the style incomplete or incongruous, provided it be plainly im- 
plied in what is said; neither does a change of case produce 
this effect, unless there should be no word expressed or implied, 
which may properly govern one or the other of the cases. 

But if there be any thing faulty in figures of this kind, then the 
writings of the prince of poets swarm with errors; for in Homer 
such construcions are very frequent. So Il. VI. 509, 510. 

— vypou dé xaon Eyer, angi 02 yarrae 
amos aisoovtar’ 0 0 aylainge menos, 
diuga 4 youve géoee : 
“‘ He bears his head aloft, his mane floats around his shoulders ; 
but he, trusting in his beauty, his limbs lightly bear him,” etc. 


So also 513, 514. 





— éBeSnuee 
xayyahowy, tayees 02 nodes pé gor" 
“ He advanced exulting, and his swift feet bore him.” 
But here follows a passage, in which all the constructions oc- 
cur, ~2 have given so much offence in the Apocalypse ; Il. VI. 
479 ff. 
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Hai MOTE TLS einyov MAT QOS 0 oe noddov apeivery ! 
éx mone wou aviovta’ gégor 0 évaga BootdErta, 
xrelvas Oniov avdoa. 


“ And then may some one say, He is far braver than his father, 
him returning from battle ; and may he bring back bloody spoils, 
having slain a foe.” 

In truth, it is the very nature of such figures as these, to ren- 
der the style, which would otherwise be encumbered by too 
many words, more adapted to express the ideas. ‘The power 
of language does not consist alone in this, that the same idea 
should be excited in the mind of the hearer, which existed in 
that of the speaker ; but also that it should be perceived, and, as 
it were, felt in the same manner and degree by the former, as it 
presented itself to the mind of the latter. If now any one 
will reduce those words of Hector to the rules of syntax, he will 
at once see, that they express indeed the same ideas, but in a 
manner far different from that in which those images affected 
the mind of Hector himself. 

Should it now be said, that figures of this sort, in orators and 
poets, are artificial and objects of research, but are in the 
apostles undesigned and accidental ; it may be replied, that the 
question is, not what is said with art and study, but what is 
said correctly. ‘The best writers, whether poets, or orators, or 
historians, are applauded, not because they have studiously 
sought for single words and forms; but because they have, as 
it were naturally and instinctively, written or spoken in the man- 
ner which the subject required, and not necessarily in that pre- 
scribed by the syntax of the grammarians. 

It has also been objected to the sacred penmen, that w hile dif- 
ferent classes of authors usually have characteristics peculiar to 
themselves, the style of the writers of the New Testament is 
mixed up from every kind of writing ; that while the peculiarities 
of tragic authors, for instance, are foreign to the style of the ora- 
tor and historian, in the New Testament all is found mingled to- 
gether. ‘This representation is not without the appearance of truth ; 
but the objection may be easily removed. For first, the nature of 
the style of the sacred writers is such, as to approach as near as 
possible to the common usus loquendi of ordinary life. But 
this usus, which governs alike the learned and the unlearned, 
is of such a nature, that it submits with difficulty to the fetters 
of syntax, so far as the laws of this latter are not necessary and 
essential ; either because the thoughts are uttered in an unpre- 
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meditated manner and as rapidly as possible ; or because the 
mutual interchange of thought does not require or bear, either 
a multitude of words, nor fulness of construction ; or because, 
when speaking in the presence of one another, men do not need 
to express every idea fully in words, since tone, and expression, 
and gesture can then afford their aid for the full understanding 
of what is uttered. It is therefore not surprising, that this mix- 
ed kind of writing should be found in the New Testament; and 
of him who best understands the causes of this style, we should 
not hesitate to say, that he is the best interpreter of the sacred 
writers. It is also to be borne in mind, that those peculiar 
modes of speaking, as they are called, are not so exclusively 
appropriated to particular classes of writers, but that they may 
be employed by all those whose minds are affected in the same 
manner. ‘The modes of expression found in poets, are not pe- 
culiar to them merely because their language is regulated by 
numbers ; but because their thoughts are of such a kind as to 
require, or best to bear, these modes of expression ; and there- 
fore he who should think the same things in the same manner, 
might properly apply the same species of language. ‘The sa- 
cred writers therefore are not to be censured, because they have 
promiscuously employed every species of expression, provided 
only their style has sufficient symmetry and congruity. On this 
point, it is more difficult to form a judgement than many sup- 
pose, who declare that the sacred writers paid no regard to 
grammatical accuracy, because they appear sometimes to have 
used middle verbs for passives, or to have erred in some other 
manner. This last question, however, refers not to the obser- 
vance of grammatical laws, but to purity of language ; as has 
been remarked above. 

Such then being the result of our inquiries, it follows, that in 
order that the interpretation of the New Testament may not be 
left in a state of entire uncertainty, every interpreter should pre- 
scribe it as a rule to bimself, to pay a strict regard to the nature 
of the grammatical laws ; and never in any case to depart from 
them, nor have recourse to Hebraisms, until he clearly sees, that 
a passage interpreted according to those laws alone, must be 
despaired of. 
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Arr. VI. Present stare OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE AND 
EDUCATION IN IraLy.* 


By Augustus Tholuck, Professor of Se in the University of Halie. Translated from 
the German by the Editor. 


It is seldom that any theological intelligence, or theological 
production, comes over to us from Italy ; and this is the less to 
be wondered at, because in that country itself, there is very lit- 
tle heard or known of new theological publications. ‘The theo- 
logical works which appear, are usually ascetic writings, homi- 
lies, prayerbooks, and the like; sometimes a translation in 
rhyme of single poetic books of the Old ‘Testament, as e. g. 
Pacchi’s Version of Malachi and the Book of Wisdom ; the Mar- 
quis Nicolo Grillo Cattaneo’s Proverbit de Salomone, Genoa 
1827 ; or a confutation of heretics;} or a biblical history ;{ or 
finally small antiquarian treatises. But whoever would form an 
estimate of the catholic church generally, from the freshness, 
freedom, and spirituality, which she exhibits in some of the Ger- 
man states, would be led into great error. ‘The German depth 
has there penetrated also the catholic religion and the catholic 
theology ; and the latter has here and there received another 
and nobler form, than it exhibits in other lands. For the ardent 
and profound catholicisin of a Sailer or Stolberg, the Italians ap- 

ear to have no perception. The Marquis Carlo Antici at 
sal has taken the pains to translate into tralian Stolberg’s Ec- 
clesiastical History, Sailer’s Homilies, and Sailer’s Life of Sam- 
buga ; but these works have excited little attention. The trans- 


* The following article appeared originally in the Literarische 
Anzeiger fur christliche Theologie, etc. of which Prof. Tholuck 
is editor, and contains some of the results of his personal obser- 
vation in Italy during the year of his residence at Rome. It is, 
of course, more particularly adapted to the German reader; but 
the information contained it, is of general interest. Ep. 


+ Difesa contro la falsa dottrina che si contiene nella vita di Sci- 
pione de Ricci, data in luce dal Signor de Potter, opera del sacer- 
dote Bartolomeo Giudetti, uno dei curati della cattedrale di Li- 
vorno, Lucca 1826. 


t Dell’ Istoria del veechio e nuovo Testamento, libri dieci di 
Pellegrino Farini, Ravenna 1827.—Rudone Jesu Christi ne’ due 
Testamenti, Lodi 1827. 
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lation of Stolberg moreover was not brought to a close ; although 
the Italians pride themselves on Stolberg’s conversion to the 
Roman church. 

The Italians, and at the same time their judgement respect- 
ing the Germans, cannot better be described than in the words 
of the merry Abbate in Gothe (Dichtung und Wahrheit, II. 
1, S. 279): “ Che pensa! non deve mai pensar I uomo, pen- 
sando s’ invecchia.—Non deve mai fermarsi Puomo in una so- 
la cosa, perche allora divien matto; bisogna aver mille cose, 
una confusione nella testa.” ‘ What, think! a man must never 
think, he grows old by thinking —A man must never stand still 
in any one thing, for this makes him a fool; he must have a 
thousand things, a confusion, in his head!” 'The Englishman 
and the Frenchman have so often heard of the abstract pro- 
fundity of the Germans, that they take it for granted. The Ital- 
ian theologians know something of it also by hearsay ; and since 
the papacy does not like to see its followers go too deep or too 
far in any thing, there exists always a certain sort of distrust in 
regard to the works of German catholics; e. g. in reference to 
the works of Hug, whose learning is moreover well known. 
Even the works of the French ultra, de la Mennais, and of his 
Italian representative and enthusiastic admirer, the Theatin 
Pater Ventura, who in his book on ecclesiastical law, and in sev- 
eral pamphlets contends most zealously for the cause of Ultra- 
Romanism, have by no means received the unconditional appro- 
bation of the papal court and higher priesthood. One work of 
the latter was even prohibited. ‘ Mi pare esser una testa calda,” 
“he seems to be a hot head”—was the remark; in short en- 
thusiam, show itself where it will, excites suspicion. 

The most approbation with the heads of the church is found 
by a standing formal theology, which moves, without specula- 
tion and without mysticism, within the ordinary bounds of the 
human understanding, and whose highest ideal is the catechis- 
mus Romanus, which certainly in many respects is truly excel- 
lent. ‘The deeper theology of an Augustine, or of the school- 
men, is little known. Augustine is even dreaded, as the father 
of Jansenism. Yet this deeper speculative dogmatic theology 
has still its friends among the members of the Augustin and Do- 
minican orders, who are chiefly out of good families, and are 
even now distinguished for their morality and learning. When 
one beholds on Corpus-Christi day the cohorts of the different 
orders of monks—the true milites ecclesiae Romanae—pass along 
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in procession, he is ready to say, that even the external appear- 
ance of the Augustins recals to mind that Augustin, who has 
broken the way for the gospel in its purity. The Dominicans 
study Thomas Aquinas, and fight his battles, because he was a 
brother of their order. Others in the mean time, and even pi- 
ous men among the Italian clergy, speak of this study of Thom- 
as Aquinas and of the schoolmen generally, as of a useless rum- 
maging after hairsplitting subtleties. A theologian of learning, 
as it seems, and o deep thought and warm piety, who under- 
took some years ago to demonstrate in a speculative manner, that 
the doctrine of the trinity is consonant with reason, fell on that 
account into the odour of heresy, or, as others said, of a disor- 
dered intellect. So little is the peculiar character and object of 
the’scholastic theology now acknowledged in that church, which 
owes to the schoolmen in particular, the most plausible defence 
of her errors, as well as of her truths. 

But although theological literature excites in general so little 
interest, the Italians are nevertheless not wanting in theological 
journals; of which however only a very small part have the 
character of reviews. In Alexandria in Piedmont there ap- 
pears the ‘ Ecclesiastical Journal,’ Giornale ecclesiastico; in 
Florence, the ‘Journal of the Apologists of the Catholic Reli- 
gion,’ il Giornale degli Apologisti della religione cattolica; in 
Milan, if the writer does not err, ‘The Friend of Italy,’ ?Am- 
ico d’ Italia, in imitation of the French ultramontanist* journal 
Ami de la religion et du roi. This journal, Amico d’ Ital- 
ia, had the honour in 1827 of a papal Breve, conceived in high 
terms of praise. In Imola a Socteta de’ Calobibliofili publishes 
since 1525 a journal in numbers, which contains the best writ- 
ten ultramontanist essays out of other works. Further, in the 
arch-bigoted Modena also,—whose sovereign, as was mention- 
ed in the public papers, was not long since graciously pleased 
to require of his subjects the Christian exchange, that they should 
deliver up all books printed out of Modena, and receive in return 
the same number of prayerbooks printed in Modena—there ap- 
pears an ultramontanist journal : Memorie di religione, di morale 


* The terms ultramontanist and ultramontanism refer here to 
the efforts made by the catholics, to establish the authority of the 
church and pope above that of temporal sovereigns. The name 
comes from the circumstance, that Rome is ultramontane to the 
rest of Europe. Ep. 
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e di letteratura, which is not badly written, and also contains re- 
views. ‘These Memorie had also received a Breve from the late 
pope, in which it was said, he had not indeed been able to read 
much in them, but from report, he could not doubt the devotion 
of the editor in personam suam et in hanc sanctam sedem. 

But how little interest the Italians have in such literary under- 
takings, is shown by the case of the Giornale di Roma, publish- 
ed several years ago by Pater Ventura, which, although it de- 
fended ultramontanism not without skill and with the greatest 
zeal, found very few readers, even in Rome itself, out of the 
diplomatic corps, and was given up after two years. Of the 
other journals also above mentioned, almost nothing is known in 
Rome, except of that in Modena. No bookseller had ever 
heard of the journal at Imola, and no one would write for it,— 
‘there was no trade to Imola.’ To the question, how then it 
could be obtained, it was replied: ‘“ Aye, if you have not a 
friend there who can sead it to you ——.” As the writer 
once expressed his astonishment to an intelligent Italian clergy- 
men, that no more interest was taken in such periodical works, 
the answer was: “ We Italians have no need of defending our 
religion; with us no man doubts; but the French must write 
in behalf of the Christian religion, because with them there are 
unbelievers.” Not even in regard to the great missionary en- 
terprises of the Roman church, is any information to be found 
in any Italian. journal. When surprise was once expressed on 
this subject to a scholar of the antag his naive reply 
was: “Eh Signore, noi cattolici non parliamo mai da’ nostri 
meriti,” “O, my dear Sir, we catholics never speak of our 
merits.” ‘There was here a glance at the many reports re- 
specting protestant missions in English publications. But 
whether humility is the true ground of this silence on the cath- 
olic missions, may well be doubted. Although this silence 
muy in part spring from a certain mental sluggishness, yet, on 
the other hand, the chief cause would seem to lie in the policy 
of the Roman church, which has never been friendly to pub- 
licity, because its means were not always pure. 

The life which still exists in the theology of Italy, is a dim 
reflection of the French school of Count le Maistre and the 
Abbé de la Mennais. The best essays in the abovementioned 
journals, are translations and imitations of French works. So 
e. g. a well written essay of Ventura in the eighth number of 
the above mentioned Memorie: ‘ On the actual situation of the 
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public mind in Europe in respect to religion, and on the neces- 
sity of propagating good principles by means of the press.” 
The author here attempts to show, in entire accordance with 
those French zealots, that protestantism leads directly in politi- 
cal matters to anarchy, and in matters of religion to absolute 
infidelity. 

There is however a very small number of Italian theologians, 
who have struck out another and new course. They have be- 
gun to study German, and have made themselves acquainted 
with German theology ; and that too, rather more from protest- 
ant, than from catholic writers. It is particularly the philo- 
logico-theological works which interest them. In this class Ge- 
senius, Bretschneider, and especially Winer, are well known 
names. A specimen of this theological tendency lies before us 
in the learned work: °Horae Syriacae, seu commentationes et 
anecdota res vel litteras Syriacas spectantia. Auctore Nicolao 
Wiseman S. T’. D. T. 1. Romae 1828. This work clearly 
shews a thorough acquaintance of the author with the writings 
of Hug, Bertholdt, Kuinoel, Paulus, Eichhorn, ete. which the 
papal library Minerva willingly offers to all who have received 
the ‘licenza.’ It cannot indeed be said, that the learning of 
the author has been here applied in the most important way, 
nor that his contributions from unprinted sources are adapted to 
attract attention in any high degree.* In the mean time, the 
second part of this work (of which only Part I. is yet publish- 
ed) will contain, it is said, subjects of much greater interest, 
an astrological document of the Sabians or Christians of St. 
John, extracts from the Palestine-Syriac version in the Vati- 
can Codex used by Adler, etc. Mr Wiseman was born in 
Spain of English parents, and is now rector of the English 
college at Rome, where from twenty to thirty young English- 
men are preparing for the service of the English catholic 
church. He is also agent for the whole catholic church in Eng- 
land and North America. He is still a young man, between 
thirty and forty years of age, distinguished for his modesty, 

* The author, among other things, gives himself the thankless 
trouble of circumstantially refuting Horne, the author of the Eng- 
lish Introduction to the New Testament, who probably did not 
himself understand Syriac, and had asserted that the Redeemer, 
at the institution of the last supper, said this 1s my body etc. only 
because it could not be said in Syriac, thts signiftes ete. 
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civility, and tolerance ; and has inspired his pupils with such 
interest for the study of German, that the greater part of 
them learn it. German is also studied in the Scotch and Irish 
colleges. Even the names of Kant, Herder, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Herbart, are familiar to some of these young men. One of 
them once mentioned, in conversation with the writer, the 
schoolman Occam. As the writer knew how little the school- 
men are studied in Italy, he asked with surprise, if he had read 
Occam. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I know him only through ‘Tenne- 
mann.’ A catholic theologian in Italy, who knows Occam from 
our good 'Tennemann, is truly a rare phenomenon !—Some of 
the native Italians have also followed this example of the 
Britons. In a theological work belonging to an Italian clergy- 
man, the writer found a written motto out of Gothe’s Faust ! 

The study of scriptural interpretation is that among all other 
theological studies, which most lies fallow among the catholic 
theologians of Italy and France. The notes to the Italian ver- 
sion of the Bible by Martini, some translations of earlier French 
commentaries, and at most Calmet, constitute the usual appara- 
tus. Those theologians who are now acquainted with the Ger- 
man exegesis, especially the English, to whom also English com- 
mentaries are accessible, exert themselves likewise to promote 
the study of interpretation. While formerly in the theological 
schools of Italy, exegesis occurred only by way of explana- 
tion of the dicta probantia or proof-texts, to which the dogmatic 
manuals referred ; we now find here and there books of the 
Holy Scriptures explained in course. Kuinoel and Rosenmiiller 
are the best known and approved among the commentators. 

The advancement of the study of theology, is connected with 
the advancement of the sciences generally; and in regard to 
these, the late pope Leo XII. unquestionably deserves great 
praise. He took a great and real interest in the sciences ; and 
proved this in his celebrated Regolamento degli studj of Aug. 28, 
1824. His merits in the reorganization of the Roman univer- 
sity, are also so generally acknowledged by the Romans, that 
the proud canopy which arose to his honour in St. Peter’s, with 
the glimmer of thousands of tapers, while it showed him on the 
one side as he opened the closed door of St. Peter in the 
year of jubilee, exhibited him on the other as he opened and 
established the Roman university. Inzsmuch as little is knowo 
in foreign countries, in regard to the new system of education 
in the papal states, and especially respecting the Roman univer- 
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sity, it may be worth while here to describe the arrangements, 
as they exist since the regulation of 1824. It will thence ap- 
pear, that if in that country the administration of the universi- 
ties corresponded fully to their constitution, the state of litera- 
ture and the sciences would not indeed be equal to that in Ger- 
many, but still would not remain so far behind it, as is now the 
case ; when the power of custom and of long established usage, 
either does not suffer new and better arrangements to be intro- 
duced, or else renders them, when introduced, immediately in- 
effectual. 

There exists a Congregazione degli studj, by which all mat- 
ters relative to study are directed. ‘To this congregation belong 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, the Camerlengo or Chamberlain 
of the Roman church, the Vicar of Rome, the Prefetto dell’ in- 
dice, who makes out the catalogue of prohibited books, and se- 
veral other cardinals. A legate from this congregation visits 
now and then the literary establishments. ‘The ecclesiastical 
states have two principal universities, the archigymnasium at 
Rome, and the university of Bologna. In each of these there 
are said to be not less than thirty-eight professorships. Univer- 
sities of the second rank are at Ferrara, Perugia, Camerino, 
Macerata, and Fermo ;—in each of them at least seventeen pro- 
fessorships. These universities cannot bestow degrees, without 
a previous visitation on the part of the ‘ sacra congregazione.’ 
The number of chairs, and the subjects which are to be lectur- 
ed upon, are printed by each university, and cannot be altered. 

The office of archchancellor is held at Rome by the cardi- 
nal chamberlain; in Bologna, by the archbishop. These 
archchancellors have jurisdiction over all offences, which occur 
within the bounds of the universities. Only crimes of a higher 
nature, are referred to the ordinary courts. Each university 
has a rector, whose duty it is to watch over the discipline, reli- 
gion, and morals of the professors and students. e rector 
makes out the catalogue of lectures. He remains in the univer- 
sity so long as the lectures continue, and notes every professor 
who does not fulfil his duty. In each university are four col- 
leges, corresponding to the four faculties, which have functions 
in examinibus, in the choice of professors, and in the bestow- 
ment of degrees. They are, as it were, the mediators between 
the universities and the sacred congregation, to which they make 
report when required. To the theological college (or faculty) 
in Rome, belong regularly, among others, the commissary of 
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the Holy Office (Inquisition), the general procurators of the Do- 
minicans, Augustins, Carmelites and Servites, etc. 

It was formerly the case, that professors received their places 
regularly through favoritism ; and sometimes the professorships 
were even regarded as an honorable provision for invalids of 
merit. ‘That in this respect the late pope introduced a new or- 
der of things, deserves particular acknowledgement; although 
the trial of the professors, established by him, is by far too much 
after the school-boy fashion ; and besides, it must be remarked, 
that according to report, even in spite of this mode of proceeding, 
notwithstanding it was directed particularly against the system of 
favoritism, the old and established usage has at length triumph- 
ed, and favoritism has again assumed its sway. ‘The new ar- 
rangement consists only in this, that henceforth every professor- 
ship shall be open to competitors. ‘The candidates shall come 
together in the chambers of the library, and here, with closed 
doors and within six hours, write a Latin composition on one of 
thirty themes laid before them. ‘Then follows an oral examina- 
tion in Latin; and afterwards the archchanceller, rector, and 
college proceed to the choice. This competition, however, 
does not take place for the theological professorships in the 
university at Rome. And generally speaking, an exception is 
made from such a trial, when a candidate has distinguished him- 
self in some other way, and particularly by any learned work. 
But in such cases the pope chooses alone. 

Every professor must use a printed synopsis, which he ex- 
plains during the first half hour; the other half hour is spent in 
questioning and exercising the students. In reference to reli- 
gion and morals, he receives preseripts from the sacred congre- 
gation, which he may not exceed. In case of sickness he must 
give the rector notice, and send his deputy in his place. Each 
faculty, namely, has an extraordinary professor, who in cases of 
sickness takes the place of the ordinary ones ; he has the same 
privileges as the others, but no salary. Each university has a 
library, an observatory, a museum, and a botanic garden. 
Each has also its beadles. The revenues are managed by the 
rector. The university year is divided into three terms 
or trimesters. Each professor keeps a book, in which all his 
pupils inscribe their names. In banishing students from the 
university, the rector cannot act alone; but others must also 
give their votes. No student is permitted to loiter up and down 
in the university building, either before or after the lectures ; 
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nor to attend any other lectures than those which he has regu- 
larly commenced. Each university has its church or oratory. 
Every trimester is begun and closed with public worship. They 
sing : “Veni creator spiritibus—deus qui corda fidelium—deus 
omnium fidelium pastor.” It would be well, were this cus- 
tom imitated in protestant universities. Mass is read every day. 
On Sundays and festival days, the students meet in the oratory, 
listen first for half an hour to the reading of some pious book 
and afterwards toa sermon. During the fast of Lent, the stu- 
dents subject themselves annually to certain exercises,—soli- 
tude, fasting, prayer, and corporeal penance. Whoever with- 
draws himself from these religious exercises, or exhibits an ha- 
bitual want of a devotional spirit, is cut off. 

In respect to the conferring of degrees, the student, after 
the completion of the first year, and after examination, re- 
ceives the first or Bachelor’s degree ; and after a course 
of three years, and regular examination, that of Licentiate. 
Whoever will obtain the degree of Doctor in Theology, 
must for two years at least have heard lectures on the Holy 
Scriptures and ecclesiastical history. This degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology is conferred publicly and with the greatest 
solemnity ; sometimes even the pope himself is present, in order 
to increase the splendor. This took place in 1827 at the pro- 
motion of a young Irishman, Cullen, a member of the Propagan- 
da. ‘The young doctorandus had given out no less than 224 
theses, of which the following are specimens: Thesis 165. Re- 
ligio Christiana, ubi primum praedicari coepit, singulari_prorsus 
celeritate propagata est. 166. Hujus autem propagationis adjuncta 
fuerunt ejusmodi, ut inique et ignorantur faciant, qui Moham- 
medanismi et Lutheranismi progressus cum ea comparant. 182. 
Gravissime falluntur illi (Basnage, Mosheim, Voltaire) qui ne- 
gant, Constantinum bellum Maxentio inferentem crucis signum 
coelitus objectum vidisse. 183. Quae vero J. A. Fabricius (Ex- 
ercitatio crit. de hac re, Hamb. 1704. _Biblioth. Graecae Vol. 
VI. 1, 5.) protulit argumenta, minime probant visionem illam 
naturalibus causis esse adscribendam. 224. Est etiam falsa 
Villersii sententia, qua statuitur, progressus, quos proxime elapsis 
saeculis scientiae et literae humaniores in Europa habuerunt, Lu- 
theri, quam vocant, reformatione acceptos referri oportere-—The 
first theses defended the genuineness of the Pentateuch, Daniel, 
the first chapter of Matthew, the Apocalypse, as also the divine 
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origin and authority of the Apocrypha. Reference was also 
had to works written in German, as Lessing, Eichhorn, etc. 


Arr. VII. Lairerary Norices. 
By the Editor. 


It is not the intention of the Editor in the present article, nor 
in future articles of the same character, to give a complete view 
either of literary intelligence in general, or even of that which re- 
lates more particularly to Theology. His plan embraces only noti- 
ces of the more important works which shall from time to time ap- 
pear ; so as to keep the theological scholar well informed (so 
far as it lies in the Editor’s pow ver) not only as to the actual state 
of literature and science, but also in regard to works which may 
hereafter be expected. Of course, works on biblical literature 
will constitute the first and chief object of attention. 


I. Literature of the Old Testament. 


1. Hebrew Bibles. Among the great variety of Hebrew Bi- 
bles, the student is often perplexed which to choose ; and while 
he wishes to obtain one which shall combine excellence with 
cheapness, he is most commonly obliged to sacrifice one of these 
points, and either gratify his taste at the expense of his purse, 
or, if compelled to be economical, he must put up with an edition 
which he would not otherwise have chosen. ‘The most beauti- 
ful edition of the Hebrew Bible yet published, though not the 
most correct, is that of Van der Hooght, Amsterd. 1705. It 
is now rare, and bears in proportion a very high price. ‘That 
of Michaelis, Halle 1720, is the most correct ” edition, and at 
present the cheapest of all, the price having been reduced not 
many years since. But the type is bad and unpleasant to the 
eye; and it is moreover encumbered by marginal notes and re- 
ferences to such a degree, as to make it inconvenient for com- 
mon use. Jahn’s edition is valuable, because it gives the books 
of Kings and Chronicles in a sort of Harmony, and exhibits the 
Psalms divided into ozizoe according to the parallelism 5 but for 
this very reason it should not be the scholar’s only Hebrew Bi- 
ble. It is moreover, now out of print. The reprint of Van der 
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Hooght in London has no special value, except that of compar- 
ative cheapness. ‘The same may be said of the edition of Si- 
monis, several times reprinted at Halle, and recently under the 
superintendence of Rosenmiiller. This is now the cheapest 
Hebrew Bible, with the exception of that of Michaelis; but the 

type, and especially the points, are bad. 
Under these circumstances it may interest Hebrew schol- 
ars to know, that Mr Tauchnitz, the celebrated printer in Leip- 
cs sic, has a new edition in the press, which he intends to make 
re superior to all others, so far as correctness and beauty are con- 
cerned. It is a stereotype edition; and the utmost pains are 
taken, both by the ordinary proof-readers, and by a Jewish 
Rabbi employed for this very purpose, to make it perfectly cor- 
rect. ‘The type is beautiful ; being almost entirely of the same 
character and form as that in Professor Stuart’s Chrestomathy, 
though of a larger size. The work is superintended by Prof. 

















ie Hahn, who gives a revision of the text, with the necessary va- 
: rious readings. Mr Tauchnitz informed the writer, that the 
a retail price of the work would not exceed 4$ rix dollars in 





sheets, or about $3,25. From this price a large discount is 
usually made. The edition is expected to appear at the great 
Leipsic fair in April next.—The writer also learned at the Or- 
phan-house in Halle, that a new ediion of Simonis’ Bible would 
soon be necessary, which would be printed with a new and 
beautiful type. 

2. Hebrew Lexicons of Gesenius. The first Hebrew Lex- 
icon of this author appeared in Hebrew and German, in two 
volumes octavo, in 1810—12. This was intended at the time 
to be a complete critical dictionary of the Hebrew tongue. An 
abstract of this work by the author was afterwards published, 
under the title of a Manual Hebrew Lexicon, of which three 
editions have appeared, the last in 1828. For several years 
past, as is generally known, Gesenius has been making pre- 
parations for a full and complete Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
language, in Hebrew and Latin, to be published in quarto, and 
intended to go down to posterity as the chief labour and memo- 
rial of his life. The first three letters of the alphabet were com- 
pleted and printed so long ago as in April 1827; since which 
time various other avocations, and perhaps a modification of 
some of his views through the labours of Ewald and Winer, 
have caused a suspension of the work. In the interval, howev- 
er, he has brought out the third edition of his Manual Lexicon, 
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and is now occupied with a fourth edition of it in Hebrew and 
Latin, the printing of which is already far advanced. This may 
be regarded as an abstract of the yet unprinted Thesaurus ; in- 
asmuch as he collects materials for the latter, from which ma- 
terials’ the articles for the former are made out. That is to say, 
the Manual contains the results of his investigations, while the 
larger work will contain sometimes the investigations themselves, 
at other times the results in a more extended form. ‘The Manual 
is expected to be ready at the next Leipsic fair. The retail price 
of the German one is about $3. bound ; that in Latin will pro- 
bably not cost much more. 

The Thesaurus, so far as printed, after lying in the printer’s 
loft for three years, was at length published as the first number 
in January last. In a notice on the cover the following points 
are specified by the author, as forming the chief characteristics 
of the work: (1) That being intended for scholars and not for 
beginners, the work is arranged in the etymological order, while 
the manuals are in alphabetical order. (2) That all the proper 
names,are included and illustrated. (3) That in quoting the 
passages in which a word is found, in general all such pas- 
sages are given, unless where the number is great and the cita- 
tion of them would be unimportant. (4) That where the au- 
thor differs from the received opinion, or sometimes from him- 
self, the reasons are given at length, in order to avoid the charge 
of rashness, which is often made, e. g. against J. D. Michaelis. 
(5) That in the citation of authorities reference is more frequent- 
ly had to the older interpreters, and every where, as much as 
possible, to the ultimate sources. 

The number published comprises, as is said above, the first 
three letters of the alphabet. ere are to be three more num- 
bers. The work is printed on paper of two kinds ; the one at three 
rix dollars the number, and the other at four. The retail price 
of the whole work therefore will be about $8,50 and $11,50. 
This work is of so much importance to all lovers of Hebrew lit- 
erature, that it seems net improper to insert here a specimen of 
it; and the article "33 to weep is selected for that purpose on 
account of its brevity, rather than because of any particular 
merit. It is here printed line for line, verbatim et literatim. 


Py a fut. "Z3° convers. ‘7322 flevit. (Ita in 


7 v 
omnibus linguis dialectisque cognatis, ut chald. syr. sam. 
nasor. arab. aethiop. melit.). Usurpatur tam de puero 
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vagiente Exod. II, 6, quam de viro lacrimas fundente Gen. 
XLII, 31. 2 Sam. XIX, 2, saepissime de populo in publi- 
cis calamitatibus lamentante Num. XI, 10. XXV, 6. 2 Sam. 
XV, 23. Jes. XXX, 19, spec. de poenitentibus, suppli- 
cantibus et publico luctu Esr. X, 1. Zach. VII, 3 (coll. 5). 
ludd. XX, 26. Constr. c. ace. et valet deflevit, luxit ali- 
quem, maxime mortuum. Gen. XXIII, 2. XXXVII, 35. 
L, 3. Lev. X, 6. Deut. XXI, 13, it. sequ. by personae 
vel rei, quam deploramus, lugemus Thren. I, 16. Iudd. 
XI, 37: ‘nbina~by 423% deplorabo aetatem meam vir- 
gineam sc. tam mature devovendam ; sequ. >& 2 Sam. I, 24. 
Ezech. XXVII. 31 et > Jer. XXII, 10. Job. XXX, 25. — 
M22 sequ. >> praeterea valet: lamentatus est adversus 
aliquem, lamentando adiit eum Num. XI, 13. Iudd. XIV, 
16; et flevit super aliquo i. e. in amplexu eius, lacrimis 
eum rigans. Gen. XLV, 15: osculatus est fratres suos 
DePay Faz} et lacrimis eos rigavit. L, 1. 

Pi. deflevit, luxit mortuum Jer. XXXI, 15. Ezech. 
Vill, 14. 


moa m. fletus Esr. X, 1. 

"23 in Pausa "33, c. Suff. “>= m. 1) id. (Syr. 
janD) Gen. XLV, 2. Jes. XV, 3. XXII, 4 cet. Spec. de 
luctu Deut. XXXIV, 8. 5453 "33 5232 eiulatum magnum 
edidit 2 Sam. XIII, 36. Jes. XX XVIII, 3. oN 135 
fletus acerbissimus Jer. XXXI, 15. — 2) stillatio, 
lacrimatio aquae in metallifodinis lob. XXVIII, 11. Ita 
flere pro rorare, stillare ap. Lucret. 1, 350, daxgvov 
lacrima de guttis, quae ex plantis emanant (cf. "3727 ). 


Cf. x23 et ws ye puteus flens i. e. rorans, tenui aqua 
praeditus (Schult. ad h. 1.). 

DSS (flentes) n. pr. loci prope Gilgal. Judd. If, 1. 5. 

MSS f. fletus, luctus. Gen. XXXV,8: masa jibe 
quercus luctiis. Cod. Sam. AMA, cf. L, 4. 

ms3 f. id. Gen. L, 4. 
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3. The Prophet Isaiah, translated by W. Gesenius, Ed. 2. 


Leips. 1829. ‘This is a new edition of the translation alone, 
without the commentary ; the sale of the former having been 
more rapid than that of the latter. The version every where 
bears-marks of the file ; and the author has bestowed particu- 
lar attention upon the rendering of the particles, and of the 
frequent instances of Paronomasia. A few notes are appended 
at the end, explaining the reasons of some changes in this 
edition. 

4. A Translation of the Psalms, with a Commentary, by W. 
M. L. De Wette, Ed. 3. Heidelb. 1829. De Wette may be 
justly regarded as possessing more taste, than any of the Ger- 
man scholars of the day ; and his version of the Psalms stands 
preeminent above all others. The commentary is brief, but 
valuable for its taste and philology. The third edition has every 
where received the improvements, which suggested themselves 
to the author’s mind in the progress of his studies. 

5. Rosenmuellert Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, Pars JX. 
Scripta Salomonis complectens. Vol. 1. Proverbia. Leips. 1829. 
The commentary on the book of Proverbs is at length publish- 
ed, and is to be followed by the books of Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles. This part is of the same general character as the 
preceding parts.) When Part IX. shall have been completed, 
the commentaries of this author will cover the whole of the Old 
Testament, excepting the historical books which follow the Pen- 
tateuch, and the book of Daniel. 

It is already perhaps generally known, that a young scholar, 
under the supervision of Rosenmiller himself, is making a Com- 
pendium of his multitudinous volumes. Thus the Scholia on 
the Pentateuch, which fill three volumes, are here reduced to 
one ; which is all that is yet published. This compendium will 
of course be much better adapted to American students than 
the original; since it contains all the results, without the dis- 
cussions and interminable prolixity of the larger work. 


Il. Literature of the New Testament. 


1. Novum Testamentum Graece. Texrtum ad fidem testium 
criticorum recensuit, lectionum familias subjecit, e Graecis codi- 
cibus manuscriptis, qui in Europae et Asiae bibliothecis reperi- 
untur fere omnibus, e versionibus antiquis, concilits, sanctis 
Patribus et Scriptorthus ecclestasticis quibuscunque vel primo 
vel iterum collatis copias eriticas addidit, atque conditionem horum 
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testium criticorum historiamque textus Novi Testamenti in pro- 
legomenis fusius exposuit, praeterea Synaxaria codicum KM 
262, 274 typis exscribenda curavit Dr J. Mart. Augustinus 
Scholz. Vol. I. IV Evangelia complectens. 

The whole of this long title is here given, because it exhibits 
the whole of Dr Scholz’s plan in regard to his edition of the 
New Testament. ‘The work is finely printed in quarto, on 
good paper; and the first volume contains 172 pages of Pro- 
legomena, and 496 pages of text. Dr S. has now been twelve 
years occupied with this great work. His first object was to 
obtain materials ; and for this purpose he visited in person the 
libraries of Paris, Vienna, Munich, Landshut, Berlin, Tréves, 
London, Geneva, Turin, Florence, Venice, Parma, Rome, 
Naples, of the Greek monasteries at Jerusalem, of St. Saba, 
and the isle of Patmos; and collated, either wholly or in great 
part, all the manuscripts of the New Testament which are to be 
found in all those libraries, in Greek, Latin, Arabic, etc. com- 
paring them with the text of Griesbach. He professes also to 
have gone through most of the ancient versions anew, and to 
have subjected to a new examination all the passages quoted 
in the fathers and in the acts of councils. Besides these he has 
also employed the collations, made public by others, of manu- 
scripts in the libraries of England, Ireland, the Escurial, Copen- 
hagen, Franckfort, Dresden, Leipsic, Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Hungary, etc. 

The Prolegomena contain a history of the text, and a de- 
scription and critical estimation of all the various sources of au- 
thority. The text is accompanied, in the inner margin, by the 
families of readings, as he calls them, that is, the general read- 
ings found in the three great families or classes of manuscripts, 
the Constantinopolitan, Alexandrine, and Occidental or the 
Textus receptus. ‘The outer margin gives the more detailed 
specifications. 

Such is the general plan of this immense work, which, it is easy 
to see, transcends the powers of any one man, let him be even 
Griesbach himself, and live to twice the number of his years. 
It is also obvious that the co/lations mentioned above, must have 
been exceedingly rapid and cursory; and probably no future 
critics will be disposed to place much reliance upon them. In- 
deed, it was the general impression of the protestant critics in 
Germany, such as Neander and Wegscheider, and all those who 
lie between these two extremes, that little solid advance in bib- 
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lical criticism was to be expected from this work. Since the 
publication of it, however, no notice of it has reached us from 
that land of critics. 

2. Novum Testamentum Graece, recognovit G. C. Knapp. 
Editio IV. Halae 1829. This new edition of Knapp’s Greek 
Testament is probably more correct than the third ; as it was 
revised with very great care, by the same scholar who corrected 
the sheets of the new edition of Griesbach. ‘The additions at 
the end are also arranged in a more convenient form. 

3. Commentaries on the New Testament. 'The commentary 
of Kuinoel remains still the best on the historical books ; al- 
though even Wegscheider reproaches him for his indecision and 
hesitancy between orthodoxy and rationalism. The work con- 
tains a treasure of philological and historical illustration.— 
Fritzsche of Rostock has publishad a second volume, compris- 
ing the Gospel of Mark. He has adopted the grammatical 
method, which he urges to an extreme.—A commentary on the 
whole of the New Testament is in progress by Olshausen of 
KGnigsberg, who is mentioned by Professor Hahn on p. 132 of 
this work. The friends of religion in Germany are looking for- 
ward to it with interest—A commentary on the Epistles and 
Apocalypse, intended as a continuation of Kuinoel, is announc- 
ed by Schott of Jena and Winzer of Leipsic, but no portion of 
it has yet appeared. A selection of commentaries on particular 
books, is more easy. Kuinoel is about to publish on Corinthi- 
ans. Mr Tauchnitz informed the writer that he was to print 
the work, and expected the manuscript shortly. ‘This was in 
April last. Heydenreich, an evangelical man, has also publish- 
ed on these, and on the pastoral Epistles. The latter work, 
especially, is highly spoken of in Prof. 'Tholuck’s Journal. Winer 
on Galatians is popular and valuable for its philology. From 
evangelical men we have the commentary of Liicke on the wri- 
tings of John, the two last volumes of which are in a different 
and better style and spirit than the first; Tholuck on the 
Gospel of John and the Epistle to the Romans, the last of 
which was described to the writer by De Wette as the best ex- 
tant, while the former is more adapted to the wants of younger 
students ; Rheinwald on Philippians, with a preface by Nean- 
der; and Pelt on Thessalonians; not to mention the various 
works of Flatt, which have been published from his manu- 
scripts, and which are judicious rather than profound. Boeh- 
mer of Greifswalde has also recently published an Introduction 
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to the Epistle to the Colossians ; as also Bleek of Bonn an In- 
troduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is to be folkowed 
by a Commentary. On this epistle, however, we do not need 
to look to foreign lands. The Epistle of James has found a 
commentator in Gebser of Konigsberg, whose present work is 
to be followed by a general Introduction. 

4. Hermeneutics of the writers of the New Testament. 
“ Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, von Dr. 
J. C. C. Dopke, Ir Th. Leipz. 1829.” Such is the title of a 
work, in which the author’s object is to investigate and present 
the external form of the quotations from the Old Testament, as 
well as the mode of applying and interpreting these quotations, 
in the writings of the New Testament. The present part treats 
of the point of view from which Christ and the apostles have 
considered the Old ‘Testament; of the usual formulae of quo- 
tation both in the New Testament and in Jewish writers; of the 
Jewish mode of interpretation, the nature, origin, and applica- 
tion of allegorical interpretation; and at last, of the charac- 
ter of the Old Testament quotations in the particular books of the 
New Testament. The second part is intended to treat of the 
mode of interpretation adopted by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, so far as it regards the Messiah, types, and the practical 
application of religious truth. The work is distinguished by 
learning and talent. 


III. Systematic Theology. 


1. System of Christian Faith according to the principles 
of the Evangelical Church. “Der christliche Glauben nach 
den Grundsatzen der evanglischen Kirche, von F. Schleierma- 
cher, Berl. 1830.” The first edition of this work had been 
long out of print, when the piratical press at Reutlingen in 
Wiartemberg sent out a reprint, and thus in a manner compelled 
the author to set about a new edition. In the ‘ Theologische 
Studien ’ for 1829 are two long letters from him, explanatory of 
his views in regard to the undertaking. The work itself, in 
the new edition, has not yet been received in this country. 

2. System of Christian Faith. “Lehrbuch des christlichen 
Glaubens, von A. Hahn, Leipz. 1828.” This is a plain and 
simple statement of the general system of doctrines of the evan- 
gelical church, with the grounds of them. It is particularly 
valuable from the fact, that it gives under each topic a full view 
25 
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of the literature, historical, illustrative, etc. It is needless to 
say, that it is written in a spirit of candour and piety. 

3. Examination of the Plan projected by the Founder of 
Christianity for the good of mankind, by EF. V. Reinhard ; 
a new edition by Prof Heubner of Wittemberg, Wittemb. 1830. 
“ Versuch tiber den Plan, den der Stifter der christlichen Reli- 
gion zum Besten der Menschheit entwarf.” We rejoice to see a 
new edition of this work (the 9 with additions from the pen 
of Heubner, a worthy successor of Luther. The object of the 
work is to shew that the plan projected by Jesus, surpasses in 
benevolence and extent every thing else of the kind ever pro- 
jected ; and that it bears the impress of the superiority and 
dignity of the greatest mind, that ever thought and acted upon 
earth. It is divided into three parts, the first of which gives a 
short sketch of the plan of Jesus; the second shows that none 
of the sages of antiquity had ever before projected a similar 
plan; and the third draws the conclusion, that Jesus must have 
been an extraordinary person and a teacher sent from God. 
To this edition are appended several notes found among the 
posthumous papers of the author ; and Professor Heubner him- 
self has also enriched it with notes of a historical, exegetical, and 
explanatory character, and added an appendix of nearly two 
hundred pages ; all of which much enhance the value of the 
work. Reinhard, the author, was court-preacher at Dresden, 
and is well known as one of the most popular and eloquent 
divines that Germany has produced. This work has been 
already translated into several languages, and it affords us plea- 
sure to hear, that it is now in the course of translation in this 
country, and will be published by Messrs. Carvill of New York. 


IV. Oriental Literature. 


1. Oriental Translation Committee. It is already known to 
most of the readers of this work, that a fund was established a 
few years since in London, and a committee appointed, whose 
special object it is to procure and publish translations of works 
written in the various oriental languages. ‘The extent of the 
plan is best stated in the Prospectus, from which we here quote 
the part which relates particularly to theology. 


“The advantages likely to be derived from a more extensive 
cultivation of Oriental literature in this country, may be consider- 
ed as applicable to Biblical Criticism, Ecclesiastical and General 
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History, Biography, Belles-Letters, the Arts and Sciences, and 
Geography. 

“With reference to Biblical Criticism and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, we know that the sacred Scriptures, particularly those of the 
Old Testament, abound in modes of expression, and allusions to 
customs, in many cases imperfectly understood in Europe, but 
still prevailing in the East. That light confessedly derived from 
the Arabic and other sister dialects of the Hebrew, has been 
thrown on the text of Scripture, by the rabbinical and other com- 
mentators, few will deny ; yet volumes on Arabic Grammar, Rhet- 
oric, and the more ancient productions of the Arabian poets, 
which approach most nearly in style and sentiments to some parts 
of the Hebrew Bible, still lie in MS. in our libraries, either entire- 
ly neglected, or at best accessible to few. 

“In the Syriac language, which approximates still nearer than 
the Arabic to the Hebrew in its form and modes of expression, 
there are in our libraries unpublished Grammars and Dictionaries, 
and even Commentaries on the Scriptures, written by the Bishops 
and other learned members of the Oriental Churches, together 
with MS. works of the greatest value to Divines, on Ecclesiastical 
History and Divinity, composed by the fathers of the Syrian and 
Arabian Churches. The collection also of the late Mr. Rich, 
now placed in the British Museum by the liberality of Parlia- 
ment, contains perhaps the most valuable MSS. of the Syriac 
Scriptures now in existence ; and it is of the greatest importance 
to Biblical criticism that a collation of them should be made and 
published. 

‘Perhaps no people possess more extensive stores of History, 
Biography, and Polite Literature, than the Arabs and Persians. 
The accounts which their historical and biographical works con- 
tain of their own and the surrounding countries, are necessarily the 
principal sources from which information can be obtained relative 
to the history of those regions, and of the extraordinary persons to 
whom they have given birth. Their histories of the Crusades in 
particular, which furnish the most authentic details on this inter- 
esting subject, will always amuse and instruct the general reader, 
while they furnish materials of the greatest importance to the his- 
torian. In Polite Literature, and especially in works of fiction, 
they have perhaps never been excelled, and in studying such of 
their works in Belles-Letters as have been already printed in any 
European language, regret must be felt that but few of these 
books, which are so well calculated to afford us pleasure, have 
been translated.” 


The Committee have already caused to be published several 
works of value. Among these are the following. 
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Travels of Ibn Batuta, translated by Prof. Lee of Cam- 
bridge, which, “ though only an abridgement of the travels of 
the Mohammedan Marco Polo of the fourteenth century, gives 
an accurate idea of the extent and interest of the complete work, 
which is not to be found in any library in Europe.” 

Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, written by his 
attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic, translated by 
F. C. Belfour, Esq. This work “ furnishes many curious de- 
tails relating to the ceremonies of the Greek Church.” 

History of the Afghans, translated from the Persian by Dr 
Dorn, which “ not only gives the history of the mountain tribes of 
Afghanistan, whose conquests have spread far east and west of 
that region, but also contains very curious traditions connected 
with Scripture history.” 

The following works, among many others, are also announced 
as preparing for publication. 

he great Geographical work of Edrisi, translated by the 
Rev. G. C. Renouard. This Arabic work was written A. D. 
1153, to illustrate a large silver globe made for Roger, King of 
Sicily, and is divided into the seven climates described by the 
Greek geographers. 

A Collation of all the Syriac Manuscripts of the New Testament, 
both Nestorean and Jacobite, that are accessible in England, by 
Professor Lee. 

The Annals of Elias, Metropolitan of Nisibis ; translated by 
the Rev. Josiah Forshall, A. M. This Syriac work contains 
chronological tables of the principal dynasties of the world, brief 
memoirs of the patriarchs of the Nestorian Church, and notices 
of the most remarkable events of the east, from the birth of our 
Saviour to the beginning of the eleventh century. 

A History of Georgia, translated by J. de Klaproth. This 
will be —— by Vakhtang’s chronicle of events that occur- 
red in Georgia, prior to the introduction of Christianity int othat 
country. 

A Description of Thibet ; translated by J. de Klaproth. This 
will consist of extracts from various Chinese and Mandchu 
works, forming a complete account of Thibet, and of the Bud- 
dha religion, of which it is the principal seat. 

Ibn Khaldun’s History of the Berbers, translated by Prof. 
Lee. This is a rare and valuable Arabic work, containing an 
account of the origin, progress, and decline of the dynasties 
which governed the northern coast of Africa. ‘The Berbers are 
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supposed to be the direct descendants of the ancient Numi- 
dians. 

The History of Vartan, King of Armenia, translated by Prof. 
Neumann. This work contains an account of the religious wars 
between the Persians and Armenians in the sixth century, and 
many important documents relating to the religion of Zoroaster. 
It is written in the purest classical Armenian by Elisaeus, who 
was an eye-witness of many of the events he relates. 

A writer in the Literatur-Zeitung of Halle, in giving an ac- 
count of the labours of this society, urges strongly upon the 
committee the propriety of publishing also the original text of 
the works translated ; and more particularly the text of original 
Syriac grammars and lexicons, as also Syriac commentaries on 
the Bible. 

2. Study of Oriental Literature at St. Petersburg. ‘The 
savans of Russia are beginning to awake to the importance of 
these studies ; and the close connexion of the Russian empire 
with Turkey and Persia gives them facilities which are unknown 
to other countries. A plan was recently on foot to annex a 
Faculty or Section of Oriental languages to the university of 
St. Petersburg, to consist of eleven professors, who were to 
teach twelve different oriental tongues, and be assisted by the 
requisite number of native teachers. It is not known whether 
this plan has yet been carried into effect. 

During the last campaign against Persia also, the Russians 
were not unmindful of the treasures of oriental literature which 
fell in their way. Having got possession of Ardebil, they made 
no scruple to carry away the celebrated library of the Mauso- 
leum of Sheikh Sefy at that place ; and leaving to the mosque 
only the theological works which it contained, they transferred 
the rest, as good booty, to the royal library at St. Petersburg. 
Of these there are 96 different manuscript works, all in Persian, 
and generally speaking highly valuable. Eighteen of these 
works are historical; the remainder consist principally of poet- 
ry. They are all distinguished for the beauty of the writing, 
and are most splendidly bound, with borders, vignettes, paint- 
ings, ete. The greater part of them are bequests of Shah 
Abbas the Great, A. D. 1608. Professors Frahn and Char- 
moy, and Mirza Jafar are preparing a splendid catalogue of 
the whole collection. 

3. G. W. Freytagii Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, praesertim 
ex Djeuharii, Firuzabadiique et aliorum Arabum operibus, 
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adhibitis Golii quoque et aliorum libris, confectum. Accedit 
Index Vocum Latinarum locupletissimus. Tomus Primus, |—,s. 


Hal. Sax. MDCCCXXX. A truly welcome present this, to all 
who interest themselves for Arabic literature! So all will ac- 
knowledge, who have themselves experienced the difiiculty of 
obtaining books for the study of this noble language. A Golius 
was very rarely to be met with even in Europe, and if found 
could usually not be bought under from $50 to $80; Meninsky 
and Castell cost nearly as much; besides the inconvenience of 
arrangement which characterizes them, and renders it so labo- 
rious to consult them ; Willmet and Scheid are both very rare, 
and cover only a few particular books; and besides these there 
are only the meagre Glossaries appended to different Chres- 
tomathies, the best of which are those of Oberleitner and Kose- 
garten. But here we have a work, which places the Arabic 
language in this respect almost on a level with the Greek and 
Latin. ‘The author’s first plan was to give a new edition of 
Golius, with corrections and additions ; but he soon found rea- 
son to make a new work of his own, founded on the celebrated 
Arabic lexicons of Djeubari and Firuzabad, the last of which is 
more commonly know as the Camoos or Ocean. The work is 
most beautifully printed in quarto, on good paper; and the 
retail price of Vol. I. containing 544 pages, is 20 rix-dollars, or 
between $14 and $15. The whole work is expected to be 
completed in two volumes. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, 


A QUARTERLY PERIODICAL JOURNAL. 


Tue proposed publication is intended to be, as its name im- 
ports, a Collection of Essays and Tracts of permanent value, 
which shall relate, first and principally, to the literature of the 
Bible, and to subjects connected with this literature. A less pro- 
minent, but no less important, object of the work, will be the con- 
servation of similar essays in the departments of Sacred Rhetoric, 
and of Doctrinal and Historical Theology ; more particularly the 
latter, as having been hitherto less cultivated in our country than 
any other. 

It is a part of the plan, that a portion of each number shall con- 
sist of one or more original articles, comprising essays on biblical 
and other theological topics ; as well as views of the state of theo- 
logical education and literature in other countries. The rest of 
the work will be made up of such selections from the vast range 
of essays,—historical, philological, hermeneutical, geographical, 
etc.—existing in the theological literature of England and the va- 
rious countries of the European continent, as shall seem most 
worthy of being presented to the American student, and best 
adapted to aid his progress, and promote among us the cause of 
biblical learning and of pure religion. These will be translated 
where necessary ; and will every where be accommodated to the 
American reader, by the addition of such notes and explanations 
as may seem to be requisite. To every article the name of the 
author or translator will be affixed. 





